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FRIENDSHIP AFTER LOVE. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


THE sun is set, and now the moon is here. 
Brief while ago on me the strong sun rose 
In sudden glory, such as no man knows. 
Out of black Night, so swift, so strong, so clear, 
The Day I had not prayed for did appear, 
And put to flight the legions of my foes. 
Then, sooth, I gathered lily-flower and rose, 
fo crown my Lord, my Master, drawing near. 
{ sought him, as the sun-flowers seek their sun. 
He warmed me, blessed me, till the day was 
done. 
Shall I complain because the night fell fast ? 
The longest day could not forever last ; 
And it is something, now the sun has set, 
That this pale moon is shining on me yet. 








LOVE'S INVITATION. 


BV THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





THERE are two lines in an old and favor- 
ite hymn by Dr. Watts which we have 
heard sung (from our earliest childhood) at 
the communion-table on sacramental Sab- 
baths. The lines are these: 

“*Twas the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced us in.” 

At first sight this strong language might 
seem to be at variance with the freedom of 
the will and the voluntary choice of Christ 
on the part of every true Christian. But 
Dr. Watts had a Bible warrant for his words. 
He drew them from that beautiful parable 
of the Great Banquet, narrated in the four- 
teenth chapter of Luke. To that princely 
feast a wide and generous invitation is sent 
out: ‘‘Come, for all things are now ready.” 
Instead of a grateful acceptance, several 
who are invited return a churlish refusal. 
The bountiful banquet-giver is not to be 
baulked. He sends his messenger into the 
lanes and the by-ways, and commands 
him to bring in the poor and the low- 
ly, the vine-dresser with the stain of the 
grapes on his fingers, and the gardener 
with the smutch of the soil on his garments. 
The blind were to be led to the feast, and 
the lame were to be helped there. Not by 
physical force were they to be dragooned 
thither; but by the urgent compulsion of 
love. The phrase is: ‘‘ Compel them to come 
sn, that my house may be filled.” In the 
original Greek, the word signifies to con- 
strain by strong persuasion. And this is 
what good Dr. Watts meant by ‘‘ sweetly 
forcing” the soul to Christ. 

What a glowing and glorious picture of 
Gospel grace is that which is portrayed in 
the parable of the Great Supper. God has 
made an abundant provision for the wants 
of- every immortal soul in the teachings of 
His word, the example and the atoning 
death of Christ Jesus, and the offers of 
the Holy Spirit to lead every willing 
heart into the way of life. There is 
not a vital command in the Bible which is 
not simple enough for any ave:age child to 
understand. There is not a duty enjoined 
which is not perfectly possible to every one, 
provided that divine help is asked; and that 
help is freely promised. Christ ‘‘ tasted 
death for every man,” and no one need per- 
ish for want of an atonement. God’s pro- 
vision is abundant; it is as free as the run- 
ning brooks; the invitation is to everybody; 
and the commission of the Gospel is to 
constrain every guilty, hungry, homeless 
sinner to come ‘in. 

No principle is more compulsive than love. 





arguments. It was love which laid hold on 
Lot and his household, and pressed them to 
escape from the doomed city of the plain. 
When I have seen a mother plead with her 
boy to keep out of the path of sin; when 
I have heard a wife beseeching her husband 
to break away from his habits and his 
haunts, I have realized the blessed com- 
pulsions of love. My readers will recall 
the familiar story of the young soldier 
doomed to be shot by Cromwell’s order, at 
the ringing of the curfew-bell. The maiden 
whom he was to wed climbs into the belfry 
and holds the tongue of the swinging bell, at 
the peril of her life. She descends from the 
tower, wounded and bleeding. When Crom- 
well demands why the bell was silent, she 
shows him her hands, all bruised and torn. 
“‘Go!” cries Cromwell. ‘‘ Your lover shall 
live and curfew shall not ring to-night.” 
Whether this story be historically true or 
not, it is a beautiful parable of the Saviour’s 
sufferings for the sinner’s sake, and of His 
intercessions for the guilty. Jesus not only 
died in the sinner’s stead; but pleads with 
the sinner to come, and through his atoning 
sacrifice to become reconciled to God. 

Since the Gospel plan of salvation was 
conceived in love and is offered freely to 
every soul, the pulpit ought to be vastly 
more urgent in its persuasive appeals. Pa- 
rents and teachers, in their dealings with 
young hearts, should make more of the 
compulsions of love. The blood of lost 
souls will be found on our skirts if we do 
not warn and entreat by every argument 
which God puts within our reach. I, nor 
any other minister of Christ, cannot force 
any unconverted man to forsake his sins 
and to follow the Saviour. Jesus himself 
recognizes every man’s free agency when he 
invites the sinner to come unto him and be 
saved. But there are arguments of divine 
authority and persuasives of prodigious 
power which we are bound to employ, if 
we would ‘‘ constrain them to come in.” 


For example, here is an unconverted per- 
son reading this paragraph—as I am happy 
to know that hundreds of such persons do 
read the plain words which I have felt 
moved to write for these columns during 
the last eighteen years. My friend, your 
Heavenly Father has not only provided his 
pure, holy Word to guide you, and provided 
a method of eternal salvation for you; but 
he has a right to demand your obedience to 
his wishes. It is a very false idea of a 
father which thinks of him as only provid- 
ing for his child and taking kind care of 
him. That father is clothed with authority 
also. God, your Creator, your Governor, 
your Benefactor, ‘‘commandeth you to re- 
pent.” He has a claim on you, a right to 
you, an ownership of you. 

Then, too, just consider what vast and 
priceless benefits are offered to you, if you will 
accept the gracious invitations of his love. 
Do you ask me the question: ‘ What will I 
gain by obeying the Bible and following 
Jesus Christ?’ You will gain what the 
hungry, ragged, homeless, wretched Prodi- 
gal gained when he arose and went back to 
the home of his childhood. You will re- 
ceive the forgiveness of your sins. Unless 
they are forgiven, you will be punished for 
them. You will have the satisfaction of 
pleasing God; and that will give you a won- 
derful peace of mind. ‘You will secure a 
clearness of conscience that will relieve you 
from no little perplexity and distress. We 
can bear almost any hardship or trial if we 
only know that we are right. This you are 
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sure of if you are on God’s side and keep- 
ing his commandments. Your desires will 
be purified. Instead of lusting for evil 
things, you will love pure and healthful and 
holy things. Your wiii has troubled you 
by its weakness and waywardness. When 
God’s almighty hand touches the rudder, oh! 
how much straighter will be your course in 
the voyage of life! How much stronger you 
will be to resist the head winds of tempta- 
tion. Your usefulness will be increased an 
hundredfold; for the instinct of a Christian 
heart is todo good. Terror of death will be 
taken away. Heaven will be secure. And 
from this banquet of rich Gospel blessings 
God will call you up to the ‘‘ marriage sup- 
per” of endless joy. Christ will be with 
you in this world, and you will be with him 
in the next world. 

Now, do you not feel any force in these 
arguments? Any drawings toward Christ? 
Any desire to come in and sit down at this 
banquet of blessings? Remember that a re- 
fusal of Christ here signifies a refusal by 
Christ at the Day of Judgment. Then the 
‘‘door will be shut,” and will shut you out. 
To-day, if ye will hear the voice of an in- 
finite love; I entreat you not to harden your 
heart. Let the same marvelous love that 
spread the Gospel’s banquet ‘‘compel you 
to come in”! 

I 


GERMANY AND DENMARE. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





Reavers of Punch will remember, years 
ago, the drollery of a cartoon representing 
an average English pater familias struggling 
in the hopeless attempt to enlighten the 
family breakfast-table upon the mysteries of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. Though 
he had in his hands one of those profound 
historical and geographical leaders with 
which the Zimes sometimes mystifies. its 
readers, he was involved in an inextricable 
maze of ‘‘ Schleswig - Holstein - Holstein- 
Schleswig-Lauenburg - Denmark - Schleswig- 
Germany-Holstein,” etc. This was all that 
any one could make of that controversy 
which agitated Europe fifteen years ago. I 
should get into the same muddle should I 
attempt to straighten out that original ques- 
tion, and shall content myself with record- 
ing its final settlement by the new treaty 
between Austria and Prussia, rescinding 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague. From 
the north bank of the Elbe as its base (from 
the city of Hamburg to the mouth of the 
river) there stretches northward in the Ger- 
man Ocean, through about four degrees of 
latitude, a peninsula which is divided into 
three sections—Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland. 

The two contiguous Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein have had a most varied polit- 
ical fortune—sometimes united as one prov- 
ince, again divided and subdivided, under 
rival claimants. Sometimes, by the acci- 
dent of successions, one has belonged to 
Germany; tle other to Denmark, and even 
to Russia. They have always been an un- 
certain element in the geographical politics 
of Northern Europe. In the main, Holstein 
has had affinities with Germany and Schles- 
wig with Denmark. Some thirty years ago 
an attempt was made to bring Holstein 
under Danish control and to incorporate the 
Duchy of Schleswig with the Danish king- 
dom. But the German element was restless, 
and in 1848 Schleswig attempted a revolu- 
tion against Denmark, with a view to s 
union with Holstein, under an independent 
government. By the help of German arms, 
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this attempt was so far successful that Hol- 
stein regained its old relations to Germany 
as a member of the German Bund, and 
Schleswig also secured a measure of auton- 
omy. In 1864 the attempt of Denmark to 
reabsorb these provinces led the German 
Bund to occupy Holstein with Saxon and 
Bavarian troops; and also the harshness 
with which Denmark treated the Germans 
of Schleswig led Prussia and Austria, the 
chief military powers of the Bund, to inter- 
fere, not only in behalf of Holstein, as a 
member of the Bund, but aggressively in 
behalf of the rights of Germans in Schles- 
wig. Denmark took up arms for her sov 
ereignty over Schleswig, trusting to the 
intervention of France and England. But 
neither Louis Napoleon nor Lord Palmers- 
ton was ready at that time to go to war with 
Germany. . The consequence was that Aus- 
tria and Prussia wrested the whole of 
Schleswig-Holstein from Danish rule; but, 
instead of incorporating both duchies with 
the German Bund, held Schleswig under a 
sort of joint protectorate. 

It is a common belief in Germany that 
this war was gotten up by Bismarck for the 
aggrandizement of Prussia, and as the first 
step in his far-reaching plan for the union 
of Germany. Prussia needed better sea- 
board and harbors, and there was the 
magnficient harbor of Kiel, which has now 
become the great military station of the 
German Empire. The war with Denmark 
gave an opportunity to test the Prussian 
army under its new organization, and with 
the needle gun; and also to assure the 
Prussian soldiers of their ability to cope 
with their Austrian allies, As far as Den- 
mark was concerned, the seizure of all 
Schleswig was a bit of high-handed rob- 
bery. A large portion of this duchy was 
Danish in its language, spirit, and in- 
stitutions, and Denmark had _ simply 
sought to do in Schleswig what Prussia 
has done in her part of Poland, what Ger- 
many is now doing in Alsace-Lorraine—to en- 
force unity of language and of customs 
among the people. Any injustice toward 
the German population might have been 
remedied by arbitration; but by the seizure 
of the province the Danish population are 
likely to suffer the same treatment from 
Prussia which the Germans complained of 
from Denmark. 

After two years, the robbers fell out. 
Prussia and Austria went to war, and the 
overwhelming victory of Prussia enabled 
her to dictate terms to Austria, and indeed 
to the whole of Germany. Austria must re- 
tire from the German Confederation and re- 
linquish all claim to a voice in German 
affairs. Of course, she relinquished her 
share of the protectorate of Schleswig. 
But at this point Louis Napoleon, who had 
the vanity of appearing to be the dictator 
of Europe, intervened so far as to secure the 
insertion of a clause in the Treaty of Prague 
providing that whenever the inhabitants of 
Northern Schleswig, who were mostly 
Danes, should elect by popular vote to be 
either German or Danish Austria would see 
that they should have fair play. The op- 
portunity for such a vote is now denied, 
and the Powers are called upon to condone 
this consummation of the wrong done to 
Denmark for the sake of.the peace of 
Europe. 

The restoration of Schleswig to Denmark 
was already hopeless. Austria was in no 
position to demand it. Prussia is in no 
mood of restitution in any quarter. Louis 
Napoleon had played the farce of a plebis- 
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eitum for annexation in Nice and Savoy; 
but Prussia would hazard no such experiment 
in Posen, Hanover, or Alsace-Lorraine. With 
her annexation is keeping per fas et nefas, 
Still, there was the Prague Treaty, giving 
the semblance of a claim to Denmark, leav. 
ing open a question that might be sprung 
upon Prussia at some unlucky moment, The 
suppressed Kingdom of Hanover adjoins 
Schleswig-Holstein on the other side of the 
Elbe. The Duke of Cumberland, claimant 
to the throne of Hanover, has just married 
the daughter of the King of Denmark, and 
this alliance was welcomed by the Danes 
with demonstrations by no means flattering 
to Prussia. France seems to be entering 
upon a new career of unity and strength, in 
which her reorganized army seems destined 
to represent the life and spirit of the whole 
nation. Should she wish to pick a quarrel 
with Germany or to take up her old repub- 
lican réle of champion of oppressed peoples, 
she might find in this legacy of Napoleon in 
the Treaty of Prague a ready pretext. 
Then, if Austria, France, and Denmark 
should combine against her from without, 
and the disaffected elements of Socialism, 
Ultramontanism, and Particularism should 
stir up rebellion from within, Germany would 
find it no easy task to maintain her unity. 
Hence, the canceling of that clause of the 
Treaty of Prague is atimely guaranty of the 
peaceof Europe. Astheinitiativecamefrom 
Austria, it shows that that Power cherishes 
no purpose of revenge against Prussia. The 
connivance of Bismarck at the annexation of 
Bosnia and his general leaning toward Aus- 
triain the Eastern Question were a substan- 
tlal equivalent for this act of.grace on the 
part of the Emperor Francis Joseph. It says 
to France and to the world: Austria and 
Germany are disposed to remove every pos- 
sible occasion of misunderstanding and 
strife and to stand together for the peace of 
Europe. It says also to Denmark: You can 
have no hope of stirring up jealousy and ani- 
mosity among the greater Powers, Neither 
duke, emperor, nor republic can hence- 
forth avail you. Of course, this is a cruel 
fate for the smaller Power. Yet, from a 
strictly legal point of view, Denmark has no 
cause of complaint. She was not a party to 
the Treaty of Prague, and, as she was not 
consulted in making the treaty, she had no 
claim to a voice in rescinding it. No court 
of international law could arraign Austria 
and Prussia for a breach of faith. I take it 
also these Powers will do well hereafter to 
be silent concerning the secrecy of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield’s convention with Turkey 
about Cyprus. 

From the ethical point of view, Denmark 
has cause for remonstrance with both Aus- 
tria and Prussia for discarding a published 
pledge of faith, and Europe should in time 
erect barriers against the tendency of great 
Powers to despoil and at length absorb the 
smaller. If somehow the London Treaty 
of ‘52 could be made the occasion of a con- 
gress to disavow such acts of spoliation, and 
assert the ethical obligation of treaties, we 
should have better hope for the permanent 


peace of Europe. 
BERLIN, Prussia, 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Gaztne upon the average American who 
crowds the corridors of the Capitol on the 
last day of the session, it is impossible to be- 
lieve him the fraction of a civilized nation. 
Year after year the fact is patent that during 
the last week of the session the entire Capi- 
tol is given up to dirt and demoralization. 
Nothing in their way could be more exqui. 
site than the staircases of tinted marble lead. 
ing to the galleries of both Senate and House. 
Yet had they been tottering stairways, lead- 
ing to dens of dissipation, instead of to the 
highest legislative chambers of the nation, 
they could not be more defiled than they are 
to- lay. From base to summit they reek 
with tobacco. It drips from their edges and 
is piled in “‘ quids” in their corners, while 
the spittoons that line the way would dis- 
grace a pot-house. "Tis not 
The corridors, always inesmehe eeu 
but on ‘‘ special occasions.” Repeated yearly 
the close of every session rivals an “ Inau- 
guration” in the multitudes that it brings to- 
gether in this Penetralia of the Nation's life. 
Lf they were but a little cleaner, one possibly 
mighe gcow poetic, if not patriotic, at the 








sight. But with tobacco reeking under your 
feet; tobacco spurting diagonally on your 
pretty clothes; tobacco making the air blue 
with smoke and foul with smell, over acres of 
marble that should be stainless as your con- 

science, altogether it is quite sufficient to make 

you doubt the civilization of the people who 

claim to be the “‘ mightiest” en the earth. 

To see the sight the Capitol presents to-day, - 
one can only wonder that the fierce war 
that in periodic spasms attempt to blot out 
“intemperance” does not include tobacco 

intemperance. Why forget the tobacco 

inebriate? His nicotined beard and brain, 

his palsied nerves, his poisoned blood cry- 

out for your pity, while his presence makes 
itself sure of your disgust. If liquor slays 

its tens of thousands, tobacco blurs, blunts, 

and destroys scarcely less of the most sensi- 

tive and finely-organized creatures of the 

human race. To behold this vice blossom- 

ing in mighty, yet loathsome aggregate, 

come to the Capitol of the United States the 
day Congress closes. 

Coming in by a private door, it was yet a 
struggle to reach the gallery of the House. 
The heat, the smoke, the poisonous gases 
of more than a week's day-and-night ses- 
sions almost took your breath away. Then 
one could make but slow progress through 
the crowd, elbowing and pushing in every 
direction. There was the boy from the 
country, his mouth wadded with ginger- 
bread; and the other boy from the country, 
crunching peanuts; the girl from the coun- 
try, brave with bright ribbons, moving on 
in squads; the delectable girl from the 
country, clinging to the arm of her blue- 
eyed ‘‘ beau” (all of the beaux from Virginia 
and Maryland herve blue cyes); the man 
from the country, arms akimbo, tobacco 
gutters at each end of his mouth; the 
woman from the country, nervous, scared, 
distrait at this pushing picture of an un- 
known world. ‘‘Bummers,” lobbyists, 
loafers, fine ladies, beggars, pickpockets, 
tramps, all moved athwart each other on to 
the wings of the Capitol. The galleries 
were packed far out jnto the corridors. 
Reaching at last the door ofe the private 
gallery, a seat reserved for me could not be 
reached. 

Singly, alone, a woman may be the yield- 
ing being that even now we sometimes 
read about; but a battalion of-women one 
finds to be about as yielding as a stone abut- 
ment built to defy the ages. The women 
packed in the narrow stairway leading to 
my seat defied me, and I did not get it. 
That is, I saw their backs and instantly 
succumbed. I am troubled with a constitu- 
tional aversion to pushing. It makes me 
cross to be pushed myself; therefore, I try 
never to push other people. There was my 
seat. But to get it! Impregnable looked 
those velvet backs; uncompromising those 
pretty noses, ‘‘ Tip-tilted” in the air, they 
seemed to say: “I stand; so shall you.” I 
did. Beautiful Mrs. Blank, used to con- 
quest, essayed to reach her seat. ‘‘Let me 
pass!” imperially. Not a thread’s breach 
in the velvet wall. 

“‘There is a seat reserved for me/ Let 
me pass! You can fall back into your 
places.” 

Not an inch opened in the velvet rampart. 

Then Mrs. Blank braced herself for as- 
sault. She would push her way down to 
that seat. Did she? Not a bit. She 
pushed valiantly, but pushed in vain. 

“IT tell you, they'll hold every inch of 
standing-room they’ve got!” exclaimed the 
brave doorkeeper, surveying the sight from 
behind. 

‘If they were men,” he murmured to me, 
sympathetically, ‘‘I’d make them move and 
give you passageway to your seat; but I 
can’t [helplessly] push so many women.” 
“‘Of course, you can’t,” I said, cheeringly; 
“and Mrs. Blank will push in vain, if her 
husband is a member.” She did not believe 
it. But all the same, with her lovely face 
aflush, she turned back from the fray dis- 
comfited, and passed out and on to her 
carriage, in a state of unmixed exasperation. 

This is a free country, you know, and 
never freer than it is in its Capitol on the 
last day of its congressional session. 

.““ Tam onthe ragged edge, and expect to 
go down every instant on the heads of these 
ladies on the stairs,” said another member’s 
wife. 

Nevertheless, the sister beside her was 
moralizing as if her feet were securely fixed 





on the steadfast earth, instead of toppling 
on the. edge of the stairs. Perhaps women 
cannot “reason”; but no one will deny that 
they can ‘‘moralize” under great ..disad- 
vantages. 

“* Ain’t that Mis’ Hayes down'there in the 
front seat?” said this sister, whose face was 
hatchety. ‘‘ Now, she's a good woman. Her 
heart ain’t wholly sct on the vanities of this 
world.” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Think of the stand she’s taken on tem- 
perance! If we only had more sech women!” 

“There's Mrs. ——. She’s had eleven 
children!” 

‘‘Has she? What has that to do with 
this occasion?” 

It was dimly visible ‘‘this occasion” —and 
mumblingly articulate—through fluttering 
fans, wavering heads, and flying tongues, I 
saw with pleasure the pyramid of flowers 
that moment brought to the desk of Speaker 
Randall. No Speaker of any party ever 
went out of the Speaker's chair at the close 
of a Congress carrying with him more 
genuine good-will from men of both parties 
than Speaker Randall. His best qualities 
have shown conspicuously therein, and have 
borne emphatic fruit. 

Clear-headed, clean-lived, in this con- 
spicuous and exacting seat, he has proved 
himself to be not a demagogue, but a man 
of keen judgment and generous heart, 
strong enough and just enough to rise from 
the lower strata of partisanship into the 
wider and higher realm of fair judgment 
and real statesmanship. He has given too 
positive evidence of possessing these traits, 
indispensable to a high executive officer, 
to please the extremists of his own party. 
For this reason, a very decided effort will be 
made to place an extreme Southern man in 
the Speaker’s chair in the next Congress,and 
that but fourteen days away, In Speaker 
Randall’s kindly characteristic words of 
parting with the Forty-fifth Congress two 
lines deserve to live. They are the key to 
his own entire course as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He said: ‘‘ Long 
service has taught me that hate and revenge 
never succeed as well as truth and justice.” 


The wrangling, the hoots and cries that 
marked the all-night session of the House 
had died into the droning tones of one of 
the readers calling the roll. Exquisite 
flowcrs piled many desks, besides the Speak- 
er’s—affectionate tokens to departing mem- 
bers. One of these, a true, noble man, 
albeit a Democrat, stood that moment be- 
fore the Speaker's desk—General Rice, of 
Ohio. I have always ‘wondered at the 
stupidity of his district in recalling this man 
—a brave soldier, who left a limb on the 
battle-field, devoted to the interests of every 
man who ever fought for his country, as 
his Pension Bill of this winter bears faith- 
ful witness; a pure man, beloved by his 
friends, as he is revered and loved by his 
family, a most intelligent and faithful 
legislator. No man will follow him who 
can surpass him in fitness for the place he 
now fills. 

In the Senate Gallery the vast throng of 
the House was quite repeated. The families 
of senators packed the private gallery. The 
Ladies’ Gallery was packed to a sense of suf- 
focation. The Senate had sat in all-day and 
all-night sessions for more than a week. 
It had sat in continuous session from 11 a.m. 
Saturday till Tuesday noon. Many faces 
below showed the effect of this long-drawn, 
unyielding strain. Tired eyes and haggard 
faces were plainly apparent. A gentleman 
who was in the Senate the whole of its last 
night’s session said that not a single senator 
present showed the faintest effect of liquor, 
though eight yielded to Somnus, gentlest of 
all the gods, and went off with him to the 
land of dreams, only to be summarily sum- 
moned back by a thwack from the gavel. 
The entire session of the Senate has been 
marked by a visible freedom from the effects 
of stimulants, while there has been no in- 
toxication. In the same tranquil mood the 
Senate now approached its close. Looking 
down, it was not easy to realize that men 
were that moment speaking who in. the 
same place would, in all likelihood, never 
speak again. It is better some of them should 
go back to the obscurity from which no 
claim of their own could ever have caused 
them to emerge; but this is not true of all. 
One does not care to see the frank, fine, 
earnest face of Sargent, of California, go 
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out from among those of his brethren. No 
woman—at least, no woman true to herself 
or true to that portion of the human race in 
which she finds her place—should see with 
indifference a man ‘pase,out who was brave 
enough, almost algme, to present the peti- 





tiongof wo ed bythe names of 
thousands of -wo and brave enough, in 
the faceof rm ter and gest, unflinch. 
ingly todefend thém : 

Even.amid ,the @losing. scenes a marked 
object-from “ abn was the face of 
Zachariah Ghandler, visiblesagain at his 


old desk. In agpect it has gained greatly in 
refinement. Its lines look finer and stronger 
than of old. His features are clear-cut; his 
brow marked in its development of per- 
ceptive faculties. He is among the very few 
men surrounding Grant whose honesty was 
never questioned. He winnowed the Inte- 
rior Department of manifold frauds and cor- 
ruptions, and made the incorruptible admin- 
istration of its present Secretary not only 
possible, but comparatively easy. 

The appearance of John Logan on the 
Senate floor called forth some half-smoth- 
ered but spontaneous cheering from the gal- 
leries. The galleries seemed to be glad to 
see “John” back again. Time also has 
touched this man gently. His raven locks 
show not a single silver thread, nor his brown 
face a single line either of thought or care. 
Not that he is a thoughtless looking person; 
but quite the contrary. But he is one 
whose inward scars, if he has any, do 
not show outside. Amid the incomings 
and outgoings—the vast, fluttering, down- 
gazing throng—a sense of hurry, an atmos- 
phere of quick breathing, of quicker speak- 
ing, the audible flutter of inward, half-sup- 
pressed excitement became a consciousness 
even in the galleries. The hand of the Sen- 
ate clock was set backward five minutes, to 
give the committees time to tell the Presi- 
dent—sitting without, in the President's 
Room—that the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States was ready to adjourn. At 
the last moment, as there always is, 
a host of minor bills were rushed in and 
voted on, without the voters knowing 
scarcely what they voted for. The last ex- 
piring moment of Congress is often the 
moment of final triumph to some outside, 
long-waiting, half-despairing lobbyist, whose 
last chance is often the Senate’s last vote on 
something that it knows nothing or next to 
nothing about. 

Amid the breathless, almost silent hurry, 
the committee of two senators reappeared 
in the middle aisle of the Senate Chamber, 
declaring that the President of the United 
States had no further communication to 
make to the Senate. The gavel, in the hand 
of Senator Ferry, of Michigan, Vice-Pres- 
ident pro tem., fell, and the Senate of the 
United States was adjourned without date. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., March 4th, 1879, 





THE “HISTORIC” RESOLUTION. 
BY THE REV. R. T. HALL. 


As one member of the committee engaged 
in wrestling with the “historic” resolution 
of the Vermont Congregational Convention, 
I may be permitted to say that their desire 
has not been to win a victory over anybody, 
so much as to arrive at the best possible 
basis of denominational fellowship. Their 
motto has been ‘‘more light.” Suppose 
now that they should report a resolution 
adopting asa basis of fellowship the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical” instead of the ‘‘historic” faith, 
which it has been hinted in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, and elsewhere, they may do, and 
that the word Evangelical be understood to 
cover the doctrines held in common by the 
Evangelical churches, what better could they 
do? The question is put not contentiously, 
but inquiringly. 

Neglecting all reference to the imputa- 
tions of ‘‘ bad faith,” etc. of the original 
resolution, and any proposed substitutions 
for them, there are some weighty reasons for 
an Evangelical resolution. If we reject 
that, can you suggest any form of resolu- 
tion that will be better supported by sound 
reason? 

It will be safe probably to assume three 
points. First, that we must accept the 
Bible as our only rule of faith and practice. 
If we do that, we must, in the construction 
of individual or common confessions of 
faith, rule out all elements drawn from other 
religions, or from Nature, or from human 
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intuitions. We are concerned solely with 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. If we 
are to consider any other supposed sources 
of truth, that must be done before we accept 
the Bible as our only rule of faith. 

Secondly, we must not set up any sec- 
tarian symbol in its completeness as an author- 
itative interpretation of Scripture. Indi- 
vidual men may do precisely that in all sin- 
cerity and good conscience; but what other 
Christian sects deny with equal sincerity 
and intelligence no fair-minded man dare 
clothe with the ‘‘authority of the Eternal.” 
Substantial agreement with the Standards is 
practically all the most rigid churches re- 
quire. 

Thirdly, on the other hand, we must have 
a basis that will exclude some conceivable, 
if not actual forms of error. Absolutely un- 
limited fellowship certainly is not what 
Toe INDEPENDENT or anybody else but a 
free religionist desires. If any important 
doctrines whatever are confessedly biblical, 
then whoever denies them ought surely to 
be excluded from the company of those who 
accept the Bible as their only rule of faith. 
But it must be borne in mind that, so far as 

Vermont is concerned, if we should fail to 
pass some resolution, the necessary infer 
ence would be drawn that we either agreed 
upon nothing or declined to require that 
there should be any limit whatever to the 
vagaries a man may preach, while still an 
accredited minister. 

We seem, then, shut up to the necessity 
of drawing a line somewhere. We cannot 
hold to the Bible as our only rule, and yet 
support by a relation of brotherhood a Mor- 
mon or a Free Thinker, any more than our 
law courts can permit cases to be settled by 
reference to the Code Napoleon. 

The following are some of the reasons for 
drawing our line at the doctrines held in 
common by the Evangelical churches: 

¥irst, no extreme position has any chance 
of permanent acceptance. Wherever the 
line is drawn, the men on both extremes 
must make concessions in the interest of 
harmony. 

Second, the Boston National Council 
of 1865, that of Oberlin in 1871, and 
the Vermont State Convention have already 
adopted this Evangelical basis—at least, 
in the opirion of a majority of our de- 
nomination. Whoever attempts to change 
this basis must run the risk of stirring up 

strife, and must know that the burden of 
proof—in his case a very serious one—rests 
on the innovator. 

Third, such a platform as this is well 
adapted to promote Christian union. If all 
denominations would heartily accept it, 
with all it logically involves, the chief part 
of the work of reuniting the dissevered 
members of the body of Christ would be 
done. Christian union can never come 
about through the abandonment of all com- 
mon beliefs; but rather through the recog- 
nition and coronation of such positive doc- 
trines as are held in common. Surely, to 
practical men it must seem more desirable 
to offer the olive branch to the great Evan- 
gelical bodies of Christendom than to the 
few nebulous groups that are in the thrall- 
dom of centrifugal forces, provided Chris- 
tian union be what is really sought for. 

Fourth, if we desire to preserve any 
shreds of authority for the Scriptures, we 
must beware of the implied admission that, 
after the labors of Christian scholars for 
almost two millenniums, we are not yet 
certain of the meaning of the Bible in its 
essential features. It would not be rash to 
affirm that if now there is not some con- 
sensus of scriptural doctrine there never 
will be. There are, surely, some things 
which, if aman preaches as taught in the 
Scriptures, must prove him to be either 
morally or mentally unsound. He may, 
indeed, proclaim an eclectic Gospel, in which 
the Scriptures may possibly have somewhat 
more honor than the imaginings of his own 
mind, and still avoid the charge of dishon- 
esty or incompetency; but in that case he 
cannot fairly claim to be a Christian. A 
Christian, whatever else he may do, will of 
necessity accept the Bible as the intelligence 
of Christendom wnderstands it, and it must 
be for him an “end of argument.” But 
What is the consensus of Christendom, if it 
be not the Evangelizal doctrines; and what 
can the Bible be, if not what the great body 
of Ohristians have agen it for? 

Finally, if we regard theology in the 
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broad sense, as the “‘noblest of the scien- 
ces,” we must deal with it as we would with 
other sciences. 

In all sciences that deserve the name 
there are some accepted truths, which 
nobody thinks of examining; as well as 
many unsettled questions, which are, of 
course, open to the freest investigation by 
everybody. If to-day a professed teacher 
of science should undertake to re-examine 
the Copernican system of astronomy, he 
would be laughed at; but what he has to 
say about the composition of the sun would 
be attentively considered, unless he had 
ruined his reputation by trying to pry up 
foundations laid once for all. So in theol- 
ogy, or the interpretation of the Bible, we 
know some things; and, therefore, may 
speak of a science of theology. But, like all 
other sciences, it is progressive, and, like 
them, advances from the known to the un- 
known. We can destroy its value as a 
science either by denying that itis progress- 
ive and by chaining men to some ‘“‘his- 
toric” formula, or by permitting everybody 
to maintain as scriptural what the mass of 
Christians do now and have for the most 
part in former ages affirmed is unscrip- 
tural. 

If we may expect ‘‘more light to break 
forth from God’s Holy Word,” we can 
reasonably ground that expectation only 
upon the fact that some light has already 
broken forth, which the Church has pre- 
served for us in the Evangelical doctrines 
held in common by the leading branches 
thereof. If that light is not in these doc- 
trines, where may an anxious committee 
find it? 

Prrrston, VT. 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 





BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





In days of sore and sharp distress, 
When all is dark and drear, 

I lift my heart to Thee, O God, 
And banish every fear. 


T cast my burden at Thy feet, 
As Thou hast bid me do; 

I know that Thou wilt care for me, 
Whatever may ensue. 


My daily meat may be my tears, 
All eurthly hopes prove vain ; 
Still I will trust Thee to the end, 

Nor ever once complain. 


If poverty must be my lot, 
If earthly friends shall fail, 

My faith in Thy transcendent love 
Shall over all prevail. 


Thy truth is more than earthly bread, 
Better than gold Thy love ; 

To these my soul shall fondly cling 
And ever faithful prove. 


My peace shall like a river flow, 
Its rugged banks between, 

Nor aught disturb its cryatal depthe, 
Ite purity serene. 


No harm can ever come to me 
While in Thy arms I lie; 
And I am Thine forevermore, 

Whether I live or die. 
ee 
COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 

x. 
COMMUNISTIC AND SOCIALISTIC THEO- 
RIES. 
8T. SIMON AND HIS FOLLOWERS.—FOURIER. 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue ways of thinking or schools that 
arose in France having social questions for 
their object, in and after the first third of 
the present century, could not in the strict 
sense be all termed communistic or social- 
istic. We are not called, therefore, in the 
discussion of Socialism to consider them 
particularly. Nor did they acquire import- 
ance, in any great degree, by going beyond 
the region of theory and imagination into 
the sober domain of experiment. If in a 
few cases they: did this, the result was a 
failure, as in the instances where Cabet’s 
speculations and a modified Fourierism 
sought a home within the United States, 
Yet, as they adopted the principles of 
earlier communistic writers or gave new 
directions to communistic thinking, they 
need here a brief exposition. One of the 
first. of these was St. Simonism, or the spec- 
ulations of St. Simon, modified or corrupted 
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founder of the school was a member of the 
noble family to which the duke of the same 
Dame, author of tmportant memoirs pub- 
lished in recent times and a courtier under 
Louis XTV, belonged. The Count de Saint 
Simon served in our Revolutionary 
War in the French army, while very 
young, and ended a life of misfortune and 
poverty in 1825, a month after the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Nouveau Christianisme.” In 
this work he aimed at a new organization of 
Christianity, which w: reduced to fra- 
ternity, with very little of its dogma left. 
‘* All society,” he taught, ‘ought to labor 
for the amelioration of. the moral and phys- 
ical existence of the poorest class. Society 
ought to organize itself ina way best fitted 
for reaching this great end.” In regard to 
the rewards of industrial employments, his 
motto was: ‘‘To each one according to his 
capacity; to each capacity according to its 
works ”—which is very far from being a com- 
munistic principle. 

The school of St. Simon at the time of 
the July Revolution (in 1880), five years 
after his death, was attacked by misrepre- 
sentations which they endeavored to refute 
in a letter addressed to the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The attacks touched 
three points: the community of goods, the 
community of women, and connection with 
democratic societies. They proceeded from 
Messrs. Manguin and Dupin, important 
members of the Chamber. 


In answer, they admit that ‘‘the St. Si- 
monists profess doctrines concerning the 
future of property and the future of women 
which are peculiar to them, and are con- 
nected with equally peculiar and entirely 
new views concerning religion, political 
power, and freedom; in short, concerning 
all the great enigmas which are at present 
making a stir over all Europe in a violent 
and extraordinary way. But these ideas of 
theirs are far different from those which are 
imputed to them.” 

As to community of goods, they declare 
that to attempt the introduction of this ‘‘it 
would be a greater act of violence, a more 
outrageous injustice than the unequal divis- 
ion which originally was brought about 
by the power of arms and by conquest.” 
They could not hold to this; ‘for they be- 
lieve in the natural inequality of men,” and 
think that ‘‘such community would violate 
the first of all moral laws which they are 
sent to propagate—that in future every one 
should have his place according to his 
capacity and be rewarded according to his 
works.” Yet, in conformity with this law, 
they demand the abolition of all privileges 
of birth, without exception; and, hence, the 
destruction of inheritance, the greatest of 
all privileges.” 

As to the position of woman, they say that 
“Christianity drew woman out of slavery; 
but still condemned her to subjection.” 
The St. Simonists are come to announce her 
final freedom, her complete emancipation; 
but without, on that account, destroying the 
holy law of marriage, which is proclaimed 
by Christianity. They demand, like the 
Christians, that one man be united to one 
woman; but they teach that the woman 
shall stand on an equality with the husband, 
and that, according to the grace which God 
has specially poured on her sex, she be uni- 
ted to him in the triple function of temple, 
state, and family, so that the social individ- 
ual, which until] now has heen the man 
alone, shall hecome in future the man and 
the woman. 

The charge that they are allied with the 
existing democratic clubs they deny, so far 
as to say that, although they have sympathy 
with these movements, in what is sought 
after, their own work is of another kind— 
not destructive nor violent, but reformatory, 
and constructive of a new society in peaceful 
and religious ways. 

Not long after this defensive letter was 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies a 
schism began between the two successors of 
St. Simon—Bazard and Enfantin. Bazard, 
who had introduced the society of Carbon- 
ari into France, was interested in the social 
problems which St. Simon left almost un- 
touched. They all believed in some kind of 
equality of men. How can this be united 
with inequality of property? Is there any 
absolute right to property? To this he gave, 
if not a new answer, at least, one more 
thoroughly considered than it had been by 





afterward by Enfantin and Bazard. The 
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such, but transmitted property rests only on 
positive law. This wonld lead to the abo- 
lition of inheritance. How, then, should 
lapsed inheritances be disposed of by the 
state? He solved the problem by a system 
of banks, which formed a sort of magistracy, 
empowered to find the persons best qualified 
to take care, through their lives, of estates 
thus reverting to the public. There would 
thus be not strictly a community of goods; 
but a distribution by the state, according to 
the capacity of persons to manage what was 
put into their hands. And so, on the death 
of each tenant, the turn of ‘some other, well 
fitted for the work, would come. 

Enfantin, the other leader of the sect, 
appears to have been a conceited, selfish 
man; and it seems probable that he became 
imbued with some of the views of Fourier 
relating to the intercourse of the sexes. But, 
however this may be, the idea of the rehabili- 
tation or reinstatement in its rights of the 
flesh was unknown to St. Simon or Bazard. 
When Enfantin avowed this as his doctrine, 
Bazard left the hall and did not appear 
there again. He died not long after. Others 
of the school—Pierre Leroux, for instance 
—soon followed; and, to save it from total 
destruction, Enfantin removed to a paternal 
estate in the « ‘nftry. The last blow the 
school received was from the arrest of En- 
fantin and three others, one of whom was 
Michael Chevalier, for a violation of the 
penal code. They were imprisoned; and, 
although the master or father, as they called 
him, lived many years afterward, he and his 
work fell into entire oblivion. 

An important writer on the social move- 
ment in France, L. Stein, thus sums up 
what St. Simon, as the leader of a new 
school of thought, accomplished: ‘‘ He first 
pronounced the separation of the two great 
classes of industrial society, employers and 
workmen. The first set forth, although ob- 
scurely, social reform as the only real problem 
of state power. He first put the question 
concerning inheritance, the question on 
which the entire future of the social form of 
Europe in the next two generations will de- 
pend. And, finally, with St. Simon, sciety, 
in its elements, its power, and its contradic- 
tions, was for the first time half understood, 
half dimly conceived of. He is the boundary 
stone of the modern time in France.” 

St. Simon seems not to have deserved the 
name of a profound thinker; yet he and his 
successors drew to them a number of young 
men who afterward distinguished themselves 
in several departments. Buchaz, author of 
‘‘The Parliamentary History of the Revo- 
Jution” and of a ‘‘ Treatise on Politics,” and 
.President of the Constituent Assembly in 
1880, wus one of them. He, with his friend 
Bolland, left the school when Enfantin be- 
gan to make his new doctrine known, and 
he afterward passed over into a modified 
Catholicism. Michael Chevalier was an- 
other. Auguste Comte was a third, who 
retained some of the thoughts of the school 
in his philosophy. We have already spoken 
of Pierre Leroux as joining Bazard in the 
schism which Enfantin occasioned. Another 
scholar, less known, Olinde Rodriguez, 
when he broke loose from Enfantin, was 
accused by him of heresy, and accused him 
in turn. ‘‘T have asserted,” said he, ‘‘ that 
in the family of St. Simon every child must 
know who his father is.” Enfantin would 
have it that the woman alone should ‘‘be 
called to decide this serious question.” He 
gave to the world several publications con- 
cerning the schism. 

Fourier may come next, on account of 
his somewhat near relations to St. Simonisin ; 
but to that of the school, rather than that of 
the master. He was destined for trade; but, 
losing his property early in bis life, filled in- 
ferior positions with little success, and died, 
at the age of 65, in 1887. He began to write 
early in the century. His principal works 
are ‘Theory of the Four Movements” and 
«Treatise on a Domestic Rural Association.” 
In another publication he attacked Owen 
and St. Simon. 

Fourier, like St. Simon, separated from 
the Communists by not admitting the equal- 
ity of members of his communities. Talent 
and capital are to receive their rewards, as 
well as work. A rule of his gives 5-12 of 
the to work, 3-12’to talent, and 4.12 
tocapital. Work itself isto have a larger divi- 
dend according as ft fs repulsive and diffi- 
cult. He does not even absolutely cut off 
inheritance, so that a generation of property- 
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holders might continue in his establish- 
ments. 

Another of his ideas was to strive to make 
work agreeable. He would make it so by 
distributing it according to the inclination 
of the workman, by allowing him to engage 
in more than one employment, and by stimu- 
lating rivalries between persons employed in 
different occupations. The existing opinion 
is thoroughly wrong, he thinks, in expecting 
from men moral self-control. In Fourier’s 
system every one may give free vent to his 
sensitive or impassioned nature; and the 
result is a harmony in which the poorest 
may have more enjoyment than kings. For 
instance, a friendly rivalry between the cul- 
tivators of a pear orchard and an apple 
orchard would give spice to their employ- 
ments. 

Fourier would gather a large number of 
persons in a vast building, calculated to 
hold from 1,800 to 2,000 in all. Here 
should be collected all the means of amuse- 
ment after work was ended, and all should 
have liberty to partake of them. The 
building — called a phalanstery, as the com- 
munity is called a phalanx — could be con- 
structed at a cheaper rate than the hovels 
containing the same number of poor fam- 
ilies, This, and the larger amount of work 
turned off, owing to the pleasure of the oc- 
cupations, would greatly increase enjoy- 
ment and would give ample time to amuse- 
ment. Work would become play while it 
lasted, and be followed by a new kind of 
play after the hours of work. The products 
of the phalanstery would show a vast in 

crease of profits over ordinary systems of 
labor. He professes to think that England 
could pay off her national debt by henneries 
and raising of eggs in half a year (Stein, 

fi, 552). 

This is the ridiculous side of the system. 
Of his fantastic natural philosophy we shall 
gay nothing. His moral philosophy consisted 
in holding that pleasure was the chief good; 
that natural desires and passions were to be 
gratified. It was on this basis that he aimed 
to make work as inviting as possible. His 
opinions respecting chastity and conjugal 
fidelity fell below those of the degenerate 
portion of St. Simon’s scholars. I shall not 
be guilty of an exaggeration if I say that 
they admitted into his system something 
very much like polyandry and polygamy. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BANES AND THE SILVER 
LAW. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Te Clearing-house banks of New York 
City, in anticipation of the resumption of 
specie payment by the Government and 
with a view to co-operate therewith, adopted 
in November last a plan for the regulation 
of their business. This plan embraces the 
following particulars: 1. That these banks 
would, after January ist, 1879, decline to 
receive gold coins as ‘‘ special deposits,” and 
would accept and treat them simply as 
‘lawful money.” 2. That all special ex- 
changes of gold checks at the Clearing- 
house should be abolished. 8. That the 
balances between the banks should, at the 
Clearing-house, be paid and received in 
either gold or legal-tender notes, 4. That 
the banks would receive silver dollars on 
deposit only under special contract that the 
deposits should be paid in the kind of money 
received. 5. That there should at the Clear- 
ing-house be no payments of balances be- 
tween the banks in silver certificates or in 
silver dollars, except as subsidiary coin, in 
small sums, not exceeding ten dollars. 6. 
That the banks should give notice to their 
customers that all special gold accounts 
would be discontinued after January 1st, 
1879. 

So much of this plan as refers to the re- 
lation between gold and legal-tender notes 
was designed to secure their practical equiv- 
alency for all business purposes, without any 
discrimination for or against either. Both are 
treated simply as “‘lawful money.” This 
end is secured by the first, second, third, and 
sixth particulars of the plan. 

The fourth and fifth particulars relate to 
silver dollars and silver certificates; and 
here the banks decided not to receive such 
dollars on deposit except upon a special 
contract for payment in the same kind of 
money, and in the settlement of balances at 
the Clearing-house not to pay or receive 





silver certificates or silver dollars except 
for sums of not more than ten dollars. This 
unquestionably puts the silver dollar, as to 
business purposes with and between the 
banks, on a different footing from that of 
gold coins. Silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates, according to this plan, are not bank- 
able funds. The former are not to be re- 
ceived at all except on special account. Gold 
and legal-tender notes are bankable funds, 
with no discrimination in respect to either. 


The distinction thus made between gold 
coins and silver dollars has awakened the 
wrath of the so-called silver men, both in 
Congress and out of it, and led them to de- 
nounce the New York banks, and also the 
banks of the Boston clearing-house, as defy- 
ing the laws of the United States. And it 
must be admitted that, if the plan contains 
any violation of the National Banking Law, 
or of the Silver Law, or of any other law of 
Congress, then some proper remedy would 
be legitimate. But if the plan is amenable 
to no such charge, and is simply an exercise 
of the rights and powers which the banks as 
corporate institutions possess, then plainly 
no remedy is needed, and all this fury about 
the action of the banks is merely ill-advised 
passion. 

There is no pretense that the plan is in- 
consistent with the National Banking Law, 
or any other law of Congress, unless it be 
the Silver Law. Is it inconsistent with this 
law? He who answers this question in the 
affirmative has surely not well considered 
his own task. The Silver Law provides for 
the coinage of silver dollars, and makes 
them a legal tender for the payment of 
debts already contracted; but it does not 
provide that any institution or any individ- 
ual shall agree beforehand to receive these 
dollars in payment of debts, or shall accept 
them on deposit to be paid in gold or lega)- 
tender notes at the option of the depositor, 
or shall not refuse to receive them on de- 
posit except by special contract for pay- 
ment in the same kind of money, or shall 
not refuse to receive them altogether. The 
law does not provide that a man who sells a 
horse shal] take his pay in silver dollars; 
and it equally does not provide that a bank, 
in accepting deposits from its customers, 
and thereby becoming a debtor to that 
amount, shall not make it a condition of 
the acceptance that the deposits shall be 
paid in the kind of money deposited. A 
bank is the corporate owner of its own prop- 
erty, and has in this respect the same rights 
as an individual. The simple truth is that 
the plan adopted by the New York and 
Boston banks is one which they had a com- 
plete legal right to adopt; and all the up- 
roar made by the silver men on the ground 
of alleged illegality or defiance of law has 
no foundation. It is not respectable even 
as a popular clamor. 

The Silver Law itself furnishes a prece- 
dent for precisely the thing in kind which 
the banks decided to do. It authorizes any 
holder of silver dollars to deposit them in 
the Treasury of the United States, and to 
receive therefor a certificate, payable on de- 
mand, not in gold or in legal-tender notes, 
but in ‘‘the coin deposited,” which is di- 
rected to ‘‘ be retained in the Treasury” for 
this purpose. No one has a right under the 
law to deposit silver dollars in the Treasury 
and afterward demand payment in gold or 
legal-tender notes. Every depositor of such 
dollars must take his payment in the same 
kind of coin. This is to the letter the very 
thing proposed and adopted by the banks. 
Their discrimination against the silver dol- 
lar is no greater than that of the Treasury 
of the United States under the authority 
and direction of law. 

The discrimination on the part of the 
banks is not only just, but was also neces- 
sary for their own protection. It is certain- 
ly just that the depositor should receive 
payment in the kind of money he deposited. 
He gets from the banks, dollar for dollar, 
the very thing that he brought there. The 
fact is that these silver dollars, though de- 
clared a legal tender in the payment of 

debts, are practically and really, as com- 
pared with gold, a debased coin, and hence 
not the commercial equivalent of gold. If, 
therefore, the banks should receive them on 
deposit, with the liability te make payment 
on demand in gold or legal-tender notes, at 
the option of the depositor, they would 
take the risk of receiving depreciated 





money and paying out money of full value 


for it. It was necessary, as a measure of 
prudence, that they should protect them- 
selves and their capital, and that of their 
customers deposited with them, against 
this liability. The occasion making this 
necessity lies in the fact that Congress 
has had the folly to create and legalize a 
silver dollar having less than its stamped 
value. The fault is in the law, and not in 
any unreasonable policy on the part of the 
banks. Their policy, in principle, is no 
more or less than that which many a private 
lender of money has adopted, and which all 
have a right to adopt—namely, to stipulate 
at the time of the loan that it shall be paid 
in the kind of money received, and not in 
depreciated paper or depreciated coin. No 
one doubts this right of the individual 
money-lender; and clearly banks have the 
same right, and whether they shall exercise 
it or not is a matter for their own business 
discretion to settle. The New York banks 
did choose to say that they would not re- 
ceive on deposit, and thus virtually borrow, 
silver dollars, with the liability to make 
payment in gold or in legal-tender notes; 
and in this respect they acted wisely for 
themselves and the general interests of their 


customers. 
This remedy, however, is but a temporary 


expedient to bridge over an existing diffi- 
culty, in the hope that Congress will either 
repeal or essentially modify the Silver Law. 
Should the law be continued in operation 
until silver dollars pass into current and 
general use among the people, and, as a 
necessary consequence, displace gold coins 
from such use, the banks will be compelled, 
if they do business at all, to adjust their 
policy to this state of facts. They cannot 
exclude from the general category of bank- 
able funds the money that is in common 
use in the community where they do busi- 
ness, and yet continue to do a banking 
business. The money which their customers 
must receive and use they must receive on 
deposit. . Fortunately for the temporary 
success of their present policy, this money 
does not now consist in silver dollars; but 
in gold and legal-tender notes. When, 
however, if ever, silver dollars shall by con- 
tinued coinage and disbursement become 
the money of the people, the banks will 
have to yield to this fact and gbandon any 
discrimination against them. Their policy, 
good for the present and sustained and 
justified by the circumstances of the present, 


is good for the present only. 
The real and permanent remedy for the 


situation is with Congress. It must stop 
coining the depreciated dollar; or lift it to 
gold value, by increasing its weight; or limit 
its legal-tender power, and thus virtually 
make it a subsidiary coin; or provide that it 
shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the 
United States, in specified sums, at par in 
gold; or combine two or more of these 
measures together. The best remedy is to 
abandon the impracticable idea of a double 
standard, and put the country back to the 
position in which it was before the enact- 
ment of the Silver Law, with the addition 
of such legislation as will make some pro- 
vision in respect to the silver dollars already 
coined. The great problem now is to get 
out of the difficulty which the Silver Law 
has created, and which will only become a 
larger difficulty the longer it continues in 
action. It has not realized the expectations 
of its advocates or rendered the least service 
to the country; and, with silver at anything 
like its present price, the future history of 
this law, if unchanged, :nust be only from 
bad to worse. 


TWO CONGREGATIONALISMS. 
BY AN OLD PARISH MINISTER. 








Scarcety should I be willing to come 
forth from the winter seclusion of the quiet 
parsonage, and adventure myself on the 
polemic field across the line of fire between 
Tue INDEPENDENT and its Vermont and 
Boston antagonists, were it not for the hope 
of saying some things that shall make for 
peace. It is with this hope that (with some 
assistance from my eldest daughter, who, 
since the demise of her lamented mother, 
has been in principal charge of the secular- 
ities of the parsonage) I have knotted one of 
the larger of my Sabbath-day cravats to the 
end of the handsome silver-headed cane 


presented to me by my younger parishion- 
ers, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 





eirenical badge, take my stand boldly mid- 


way between two mutually contending par- 
ties in our Israel; albeit, well aware, from 
former experience in like cases, that when 
the combatants are well warmed up to the 
conflict even the interposing white flag does 
not always suffice to restrain their ardor or 
to protect the non-combatant bearer. 

My object in this letter (for, as you may 
have already suspected, I have been bred in 
that old-fashioned school of rhetoric which, 
instead of hiding its points, like the blades 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, under 
flowery garlands, announces them at the 
outset, openly, in thesi}—my object is not, 
after the manner of a common but futile 
eirenopoietics, to convince the two parties 
to this discussion concerning the Vermont 
Resolution that they really mean about the 
same thing. On the contrary, I wish to 
show them (what I doubt they do not them- 
selves clearly apprehend) how deeply, not to 
say fundamentally, they differ; that these 
differences have their roots in the history of 
the past and must naturally bear their con- 
sequences in the future; and, having thus 
evidenced the existence of diverse schools 
of ecclesiastic theory in the denomination 
called Congregationalist (see Gen. xxv, 23), 
I shall suggest to them the alternative of 
either abiding together in mutual tolerance 
or of going asunder, like Abram and Lot 
(Gen. xiii, 9), or Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
xv, 39); and, finally, if time permit, I will 
conclude with a few practical reflections. 


The original development, growth, and 
spread of the Congregational or ‘‘ standing 
order” of churches in New England was as 
the method of organizing worship and fel- 
lowship among the Christian people of each 
successive center of population in the new 
country of New England. There was no 
question of withdrawing the Congregation- 
alists from among their Christian neighbors; 
but only of the readiest and best way of 
organizing the whole neighborhood of 
Christian folk into one congregation, and 
this was found to be the Congregational 
way. Still less was there any thought of a 
propaganda for carrying this way into a 
community where the Christian people 
were already organized after some other 
plan, and for detaching materials out 
of which to construct a church of 
separatists. In short, Congregationalism, 
in early New England, was only the name 
of the way chosen for organizing the parish 
churches for the community generally. The 
churches so organized did not call them- 
selves Congregational. They were only 
churches—that was name enough. And if 
there were twoin the same town, one was 
North and the other South; or one was 
First and the other Second—First and Sec- 
ond Church, not First and Second Congre- 
gational Church. And when the churches 
or pastors drew together in some sort of 
organic fellowship, they had no idea ‘at all 
of being a demonination, and so they never 
denominated themselves. To instance the 
most ancient of these organizations now 
extant, there is ‘‘The General Association 
of Connecticut.” Isuppose that people gen- 
erally conceive it to be a ‘‘ Congregational 
Association.” But it is not. It is only 
“General.” And so with the various 
county associations in that state. So far as 
I am acquainted with them, they have no 
Congregationalism either in their titles or 
in their constitutions. They are simply 
the associations of the neighboring parish 
clergymen. 

Now, considered as a system of parish 
churches, to get the Christian people together 
for worship and edification and fellowship 
in good works, I do not see why this old- 
fashioned New England Congregational 
“way of the churches” was not as good # 
way as the world ever saw. To be sure, 
considered as something to run in competi- 
tion or opposition to other Christian bodies, 
it always was somehow lacking in grit and 
pugnacity. Its spiritual children, moving 
West, used to be openly counseled to culti- 
vate brotherly fellowship with all who 
loved the Lord Jesus, and to unite with them 
in Christian work and worship, in whatever 
way of organization could be best agreed on. 
And they did it, to the deep and inconsolable 
regret of some among us who consider what 
«our denomination” has lost by it. If only 
they had been brought up to stick to their 
own way, and never to yield to their 








versary of my ordination, and, bearing this 


brethren, it might have been a bad thing for 
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the kingdom of peace, perhaps; but think 
what a roll of clergy and churches we 
should have had, and what an annual total 
of contributions! 

But it has been a beautiful story of vigor- 
ous, fruitful, unselfish church life, this 
story of the old-fashioned Congregational- 
ism. What a people it has nurtured! 
What colleges it has built! What missions, 
home and foreign, it has planted! Not Con- 
gregational always, but how nobly Chris- 
tian! I am not so sure, after all, that I 
would have it different. 

Now, it is necessary, on the other hand, to 
consider the other type of Congregational- 
ism that came into conspicuity at the begin- 
ning of this century in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. It was born of a fierce controversy, 
out of which ‘‘the Congregational denom- 
ination,” as it claimed to be, emerged, cov- 
ered with warlike laurels, as well as grimed 
with something of the dust and mud of the 
conflict, but bereft of historic meeting-houses 
and titles and of its venerable university, 
shorn of the prestige of learning and culture 
and social position, to begin life anew as a 
humble Dissenting Sect. 

The position of a dissenting sect, as con- 
trasted with a ‘‘standing order” of parish 
churches, may be—was, indeed, in this case 
—a highly honorable position and conducive 
to the growth of some of the bolder virtues. 
But it has its moral drawbacks. The con- 
scientious dissenter is propense to look more 
on his own things than on the things of 
others. How broad soever he may be, his 
sect is necessarily narrow. It is born into 
the world with a protest in its mouth; and 
its mission in life is not only to provide for 
the growth in grace of its own sons and 
daughters, but to keep a jealous and reprov- 
ing eye on the naughty ways of another 
party. It draws lines and puts up bars, and 
is careful to weed out, not only tares, but 
everything except its own very superior 
variety of wheat; having the less scruple in 
this regard because it is only a sect with a 
peculiar mission, and there are plenty of 
other sects, nearly if not quite as good, that 
will take in what it casts out. There is a 
great deal more push and competitive 
enterprise in it than there ever was 
in the old parish churches; and, if it has 
less modesty and dignity, it has a great 
deal more of what business men ad- 


mire as go. If, in the course of sacred 
duty, circumstances have imposed on it a 
second-class social position, a certain 


amount of self-assertion may be a positive 
credit to it. So that we who are more 
favorably placed ought to be very slow to 
cast reproach on what one of the younger 
Bacons, in what seemed to me a very repre- 
hensible tone, was pleased to speak of as the 
‘‘bumptiousness ” of the Boston Congrega- 
gationalists. We are bound to consider, 
too, that, although, relatively to Boston, they 
belong to what the great and good Sir 
Joseph Porter calls ‘‘the lower middle 
class,” nevertheless it is impossible for them 
to forget that, relatively to New England, 
they are Bostonians! 

Toward whicpever type of Congregation- 
uism our sympathies may tend—the old- 
fashioned parochial type or the modern 
soston-dissenter type—it is useless, indeed 
it is impossible to deny that the two types 
do exist, although we have managed thus far 
to blink the fact. You see it in the two 
different ideals and methods of work in the 
new states—one sort of people cherishing the 
old New England way as that which gives 
best promise, in a distracted little Western 
village or hamlet, of healing schisms and 
bringing Christians, though of different 
opinions, into mutual fellowship and co- 
operation in one church; the other look- 
ing on the West as a field for the expansion 
of ‘our denomination.” You see it in such 
discussions as this in Vermont on the ques- 
tion whether to declare such and such peo- 
ple to be no gentlemen unless they take 
themselves out of ‘our denomination,” or 
words to that effect. The best step toward 
the solution of such differences is to take 
the measure of them—how wide they are 
and how deep. 

It is my strong impression, looking abroad, 
from my quiet retreat, on the conflict of 
these two elements, that ‘‘the elder will 
serve the younger,” or else will find it for 
his comfort to leave him to his own way. I 
have commonly observed, in such readings 
of ecclesiastical history as my limited libray 
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has permitted me, that the narrower and 
more aggressive party has great advantages 
over the broader in all forensic and admin- 


istrative affairs: and, therefore, looking 


toward the probable future, it seems wise to 
consider what is the best way of getting 
‘‘ our denomination,” with its old-fashioned 
traditions and usages, adjusted to the new 
basis. But our practical reflections or im- 
provement of the subject must be postponed 
to another letter. 





THE LOVE STORY OF A LEARNED 
LADY. 


HER REWARD. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





Ir is pleasant to know that the love which 
Caroline Herschel lavished on her brother 
and his family was not lost—was returned 
to her in love’s own coin. Her brother’s 
marriage was indeed a blow to her. She had 
forsaken all and followed him for sixteen 
years, waiting upon his genius, making his 
home. Of her feelings when she left that 
home, to give place to his wife, we have no 
trace, except the absence of all record for 
the next ten years. But that intense, tena- 
cious heart could give no stronger sign. 
One shudders to think of its stern and 
speechless anguish. One could find it in 
his heart to blame the brother for marrying, 
at such acost; but we remember his sister 
served Macaulay the same way, and hold 
our peace. 

Excepting this, her brother seems to have 
given her no occasion for grief; and her love 
presently laid hold of his wife, and blos- 
somed down upon his children with undy- 
ing freshness and fragrance. The great joy 
and solace of her later life lay in the fruits 
of that bitter marriage. Her brother’s wife 
and her nephew’s wife were gentle, loving, 
winsome women. Nephew and niece were 
alike full of respect and tenderness for her, 
and she was never weary of lavishing en- 
dearments upon them. Her brother forced 
money upon her while he lived, and at his 
death left her an annuity, which she was 
constantly devising some way to relinquish, 
in which design her nephew as constantly 
baffled her. In vain she avows that her 
income is a third more than she can 
spend; and she has no resource but to 
fall back upon surprise, dismay, and 
apology at living so long. ‘ With 
this last sum I have actually received since 
I am here a thousand pounds—a sum which 
I had no idea (nor, I am sure, your father 
neither) you would have been burdened 
with so long; for when I left England I 
thought my life was not worth a farthing.” 
She does what she can, however, by laying 
up a sum sufficient to meet all the expenses 
of her funeral, so that her nephew shall not 
have the trouble of burying her! ‘‘Who 
would have thought it that I should last so 
long?” ‘But now,” she adds, consolingly, 
“T am losing strength daily, and I cannot 
expect to be long for this world.” It was 
twenty years, though, before she left it; 
twenty years in-which her chief employ- 
ment was u vigilant watch that no one 
should pretend to make bigger telescopés 
than William’s, or to dare to translate or touch 
William’s papers, except his own son. 
Prof. Hall, with his preposterous story 
about the moons of Mars, she would prob- 
ably have murdered. She was even testy 
about praise of herself. ‘‘ Whoever says too 
much of me says too little of your father, and 
only can cause me uneasiness.” She is even 
not quite satisfied with her nephew’s men- 
tion of herself. He sets too great value on 
what she has done, and “by saying too 
much is saying too little of my brother; for 
he did all.” What few minutes she could 
spare from guarding her brother’s fame were 
devoted to admiring her nephew, his wife, 
his children, his discoveries, and rigidly ex- 
acting from Christendom the very last jot 
and tittle of his meed of praise! Her de- 
light at receiving the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society was great, so 
long as she supposed that it was done at 
the recommendation of her nephew; but 
when she is told that he had nothing to do 
with it, and that the Royal Astronomers did 
it of their own motion, her vexation is truly 
comical—and. delightful. I hope those 
learned men knew how this dear little un- 
reasonable, bullet-headed woman snapped 
her fingers at theif august heads, and, even 
with the sacred symbol in her hands, de- 





clared to her nephew that she had but one 
wish—that she might take his good opinion 
with her into her grave! Ob! why do the 
heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing? As if any learning, or fame, or prin- 
cipality, or power, or things present, or 
things to come could make out of a woman 
anything but a woman! Caroline Herschel’s 
head was constantly bobbing among the 
stars, not for the stars’ sake, but for her dear 
brother’s. Her heart never left his fireside. 
She had, indeed, a great contempt for her 
own attainments and not much respect for the 
judgment of anybody who had not. She 
admits that she deserved praise for her 
patience and perseverance; ‘‘ but none for 
great abilities or knowledge.” ‘‘ You must 
give me leave,” to her nephew, ‘‘to send 
you any publication you caf think of with- 
out mentioning anything about paying for 
them. For it is necessary I should every 
now and then lay out a little of my spare 
cash in that, for the sake of supporting the 
reputation of being a learned lady (there is 
for you!); for 1am not only looked at for 
such a one, but even stared at here in Han- 
over!” A company of learned ladies adopt 
her, and she avers that she imitates Robin- 
son Crusoe, who kept up his consequence 
by keeping out of sight as much as possible 
when he acted governor; ‘‘ and when they 
want to know anything of me, I say I can- 
not tell!” Evidently she has not much 
greater opinion of the learning of other 
ladies than she has of her own. ‘ Thurs- 
days and Saturdays two ladies with long 
titles are at home, This is what they imagine 
(I believe) a learned society, or blue-stock- 
ing club, of which, to make it complete (for 
all what I can say), I must make one. 

One thing I must not forget—there are no 
gentlemen of the party to set us right (!!); 
but luckily not much is required. To talk of 
Walter Scott, Byron, etc., will go a long 
way.” It is significant that this tiny woman, 
who had really done something, saw in- 
stantly and clearly through the innocent 
little shams of those who only played at 
doing something. De nobis fabula. She sends 
off to England to know what her nephew 


| thinks of a book of which she cannot com- 


prehend the use, but will not say so; and 
only hems and haws when the learned begin 
to talk to her about it. When the first 
medal was presented, she was more shocked 
than gratified by the singular distinction, 
and needed all the reassurance of her brother 
that it was well-merited. Mrs. Somerville 
sends her book, and another is presented by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
Miss Herschel ; and “‘ you cannot think how 
agitated I feel on such occasions, coming to 
me with such things!” When the Royal 
Irish Academy make her an honorary mem- 
ber, she cannot help crying out aloud to 
herself, every now and then, ‘‘ Whatis raat 
for?” and begs her nephew to keep the 
diploma, with her other trophies, in his 
mother’s box, as she has no other desire but 
to be remembered by him, his wife, and his 
children ‘‘for yet awhile.” She thinks 
“almost it is mocking me to look upon me 
as @ member of an academy, that have lived 
these eighteen years (against my will and in- 
tention) without finding as much as a single 
comet.” She begs her nephew to keep her 
acquainted with what is going on in the 
philosophical world, so that, when she is in- 
quired of, she may not have to stand with 
her mouth open and say she cannot tell. 
The nephew responds in a manner that makes 
our hearts warm to him all these years after- 
ward; and his wife is like-minded with him- 
self. They give her in their loving, cordial 
appreciation the food her soul longs for. 
All her little reminiscences are welcomed, 
and read to the children, and praised and 
called for with a genial affection that must 
have made her fond old heart thrill with 
deserved happiness. He acquaints her with 
his scientific movements, plans, and dis- 
coveries abreast with the family news. It is 
a great curiosity, these charming love-letters 
between alearned gentleman and his learned 
oldaunt. The heavens and the earth come up 
in an odd and pleasing jumble, Dear Aunty 
must keep herself well, that we may find her 
in her beat looks and spirits, and we never saw 
the Milky Way so decidedly nebulous before. 


‘““The-ehildren one and al] thrive uncom-' 


monly. The stars go on very well.” Maggie’s 
letter is pieced’out with the startling domes- 
tic item that Gamma Virginis is now a single 
star in both the twenty-foot and the seven- 
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foot equatorial! |!” When her nephew wishes 
to be particularly entertaining, he gives 
her, with illustrations, a lively account of 
his despairing but finally successful search 
for “Mr. Sixtht’—Mr. Sixth being the 
sixth satellite of Saturn, which he has been 
chasing around the sky for a long while, 
and has finally tracked from Adoro, the line 
of the Anse. 

The description which her dearest and 
best niece gives of the splendid observations 
made on the roof of their own house renews 
and invigorates her regret at having spent 
twenty useless years between roofs and 
houses that hide even an eclipse of the moon 
when it is in a low part of the ecliptic, and 
have not a particle of respect for the glorious 
tail of Niece Margaret’s comet. As soon as 
she can find breath, after her dismay at her 
nephew’s going to the Cape of Good Hope 
and her thankfulness for his last letter, 
‘‘every line of which conveys a comfort,” 
she begs him, as soon as his instrument is set 
up, to see if there is not something remarkable 
in the lower part of Scorpion to be found, 
‘‘for [remember that your father returned 
several nights and years to the same spot, 
but could not satisfy himself about the un- 
common appearance of that part of the 
heavens. It was something more than a 
total absence of stars (I believe).” The 
nephew dutifully turned his attention to 
discovering what Scorpion was up to, and 
reports that he is ‘‘now rummaging the re- 
cesses of that constellation, and finds it full 
of beautiful globular clusters, and has even 
lighted on a strange nebule,” whose picture 
he sends to her, as a detective sends a rogue’s 
photograph to his chief. But the old lady's 
suspicions are not allayed that all is not as 
it should be in Scorpion. ‘‘It is not clusters 
of stars I want you to discover;.. . for that 
does not answer my expectation, remember- 
ing having once heard your father, after a 
long, awful silence, exclaim: ‘ Hier ist 
wahrhaftig ein Loch im Himmel /’” (Here, in- 
deed, is a hole in heaven.) 

The closing life of Caroline Herschel was 
as brilliant as her opening life was obscure. 
She deplores the idleness of her Hanoverian 
days, declaring that her sole employment 
consisted in keeping herself in good humor 
and not being disagreeable to others—no 
mean occupation, by the way. Yet it is 
easy to see that the “‘ stupid Hanoverians” 
were very fond and proud of her. Learned 
men from various kingdoms wrote her 
flattering letters and paid her courtly com- 
pliments. There is no sign of any jealousy 
or disrespect toward her as a woman. On 
the contrary, science behaved like a gentle- 
man to this unambitious woman, acknowl- 
edged her work with generous praise, and 
rewarded her with unstinted honors. In 
Hanover she wasa great pet. Distinguished 
foreigners were presented to her. Her at- 
tendance at the opera was matter of public 
comment. Society called to congratulate 
her upon the receipt of each new honor. 
Ducal gentlemen and royal ladies hastened to 
acquaint her if they chanced to hear an early 
item concerning her distinguished nephew. 
Elegant ladies made her go to private the- 
atricals, came to her house, selected her 
dress, took care of her all the evening, and 
visited her bedside next morning, to see that 
she had received no harm. On her ninety- 
sixth birth-day, the King of Prussia sent her 
a gold medal; the only proof, she writes to 
her niece, that she is still in the land of the 
living. On her ninety-seventh birth-day, 
the Crown Prince and Princess bring her a 
splendid velvet arm-chair, a cake, and 
flowers, and chat with her two hours; she 
even singing to them a composition of her 
brother’s: ‘‘Suppose we Sing a Catch.” 
Fashionable society never seems more ami- 
able than in petting and pleasuring this sim- 
ple and distinguished lady; and, above all, 
was fate so kind to her as to put into her 
hands her nephew’s book on ‘‘ Cape Obser- 
vations,” so that her last days were crowned 
with the joy of seeing the completion by her 
beloved nephew of her beloved brother's 
great work—‘‘ The Survey of the Nebulous 
Heavens.” 

So, in the fullness of time, the loving, un- 
yielding, unquiet heart-fell on sleep. In her 
coffin, by her own direction, was placed a 
lock of her beloved brother’s hair, and an 
old, almost obliterated almanac, that had 
been used by her father. Her epitaph, writ- 
ten by herself, records that ‘‘the eyes of her 
who is glorified were here below turned to 











he starry Heavens.” Her own “‘ Discoveries 
of Comets” and her participation in the im- 
mortal labors of her brother, William Her- 
schel, bear witness of this to future ages. 

Can we follow her beyond the visible 
heavens with @ warmer wish for a happier 
fate than her own heart craved: ‘I would 
not wish, on any account, to see either my 
dear nephew or you, my dear niece, again tn 
thie world, for I could not bear the pain of 
parting once more; but I trust I shall find 
and know you in the next.” 








TRAMPS, SUNDAY LAWS, AND THE 
POOR. 


A LECTURE. 
BY THR REV. JOSE COOK.* 
[Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, March 84.) 


PRELUDE.—THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


A MAN or a bale of goods can be carried from 
Ban Francisco to Canton as cheaply as from 
San Francisco to Omaha. The geographical 
nearness of the United States to China may 
ultimately make our trade with the Celestial 
Empire larger than that of the British Islands. 
One of the great events of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was the military mvasion of the West by 
China. One of the great events of the twen- 
tieth century appears likely to be the commer- 
cial invasion of China by the West. 

As Homer said concerning the histury re 
corded in the Iliad, where contests were sole 
times successful and sometimes disastrous, so 
we may say, concerning the great cause of the 
commercial, political, and religious regenera 
tion of Asia, that in both success and disaster 
the plans of the gods are advancing. In the 
success of Great Britain in obtaining a scientific 
barrier in the Himalayas, and inthe defeat in 
the United States of an unconstitutional bill, 
insulting China, we have signs of the times 
pointing to increased confidence in the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and 
the United States, on the one hand, aud the no 
longer distant East, on the other. One-third of 
the human famfly a8 some say, one-fourth as 
others say, one-fifth as all say, live in the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

Let us thank God that the crack of the bood- 
lum’s lash, under which an American House of 
Representatives danced for a day andan hour, 
and an American Senate bowed ite haughty 
head, has not had force enough to cause in 
an American Executive the movement of an 
eyelash. [Applause.] The President of the 
country has saved us from dishonor. He has 
saved us, also, from striking a perhaps suicidal 
blow at great commercial interests. JI watch 
with eagerness the gradual molding of the 
candlestick called commercial success in our 
relations with China, for I believe that on that 
candlestick is to stand, by and by, the fire con- 
taining the light.of the religious and the polit- 
ical regeneration of an empire that was old 
when the Greeks were young. 

There was a day in the thirteenth centu” 
ry when the Chinese ensign glassed itself in 
the Euxtme and at the same moment in the 
Yellow Sea and had authority over the four 
thousand miles between the two. Genghis 
Khan, Kublai Khan, and Tamerlane introduced 
such order into Asia that, Gibbon. saya, a child 
might have carried a purse from east to west, 
and not have beep robbed or intimidated. 

When Batun Khan was on the shores of the 
Venetian Sea, he had more men under his com- 
mand than Europe could have raised in a quar- 
ter of acentury. There had been esfxty millions 
of people under the Antonines in Western Eu- 
rope; but at about the time of the Inquisition 
it is supposed there were only thirty millions 
there. Human life was so cheap in Great Bri- 
tain in the thirteenth century that a man was 
sold for less than a hawk. Thomas 4 Becket 
wore sheepskins, and it is said his clothing was 
peeled off his back; so little did sentiment, 
even among ecclesiastics, insist upon the clean- 
liness that we now require of the Chinese. 
[Laughter.] There were in the hands of this 
invading host from the sunrise better arms than 
Europe possessed at the time. The Chinese 
had gunpowder and culverins. Except among 
the Arabs in Spain, who had learned the use of 
gunpowder from the Chinese, there were no 
arms of offense containing gunpowder in all 
Western Europe. The Chinese knew how to 

print when they invaded the West. 

Ghengis Khan is to us the scourge of God, 
and so are Kublai Khan and Tamerlane; bat 
to the Chinese each is the propagandist of the: 
ism. There were no great spoils to be gathered 
on the plains of Hungary, on the desolate 
steppes of Russia, or on the. sand stretches of 
Northern Germany; end. there is mucb.remson. 
for asserting thet Western Europe was oncein 
the power of China, and that she turned back 
largely out of religious considerations. 

The fnvasion of the sunset by the stinrise 

* These Lectures ure copyrighted by the Rev. Joszrn 
Cook, and are printed by specia: arrangement with 
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filled all Western Europe, then steeped in pover- 
ty, with ideas concerning the wealth 
of Kublai Khan. Cathay was the rich country 
Columbus sought when he entered upon that 
voyage in which he purposed to find Zipango, 
or the moder Japan. To the day of his death 
Columbus thought he had discovered in Amer- 
ica simply islands lying on the coast of China 
and tributary to it. His dream, by the way, 
has descended to the sand-lots [laughter] and 
the admirers of sand-lot oratory, who think we 
are to be covered by a Mongolian avalanche | 

lt was to reach the fabulously rich East that 
many a colony was sent out toward the sunset, 
The East India Company sprang from the at- 
traction of gold in the sunrise, Commercial 
enterprise has been stimulated ever since the 
thirteenth century, partly under the impulse of 
the dreams raised by the stories of Marco Polo 
and by the great power shown bythe Mongo- 
lian dynasty in the thirteenth century; but of 
late by the certainty that the opening of the 
East will bring great commercial advantages 
to the West. 

Only a few years ago, Great Britain drew up 
her cannon before twenty-one gates of China; 
and when the rusty hinges would not turn, she 
blew the ggtes from the cannon’s mouth. She 
bombarded Canton in 1856; she destroyed a 
Chinese fleet in 1857; the French and English 
bombarded and entered Canton in 1858. In 
1860 they captured Pekin, and afterward re- 
sisted a rebellion that came near to proving 
disastrous to the perpetuity of the reigning 
dynasty iu China. At this tétrifie cost, the 
territory of one-fifth of the population of the 
globe was opened to the commerce of Great 
Britain. 

When Burlingame secured commercial rights 
for America tn China equal to those of Great 
Britain there, he was supposed by San Fran- 
cisce to have achieved a diplomatic victory of 
the utmost importance to the Pacific Coast. 
All the cities of the United States united in 
praise of this great conquest to commerce. 
The hope of important trade with the East 
helped build the Pacific Railway, Benton 
stands in bronze at St. Louis to-day, looking 
toward the setting sun and pointing to the 
Orient along the line of the Pacific Railway, 
with the words: ‘‘There is the East!” How 
amazing that we should now be told that, after 
all, our commerce with China is not likely to bé 
extensive, and that we ought not torun any 
large riske in order to preserve and enlarge it! 
Great Britain is further off from China than we 
are, and for fifty years she has been practicing 
justice and injustice, persuasion and force, ia 
order to have a place on the Yellow Sea jn 
which to sell ber woolen and her cotton goods. 
When the North Pacific Raflway 1s finished, 
and we safl to China over the small circle of 
the globe, it will be cheaper to send a man ore 
bale of goods from the Oregon coast to Canton 
by water than {it fs now from San Francisco to 
Omaha by land. 


Great Britain sent to the Chinese Empire, ex- 
elusive of goods passing in transit through the 
colony of Hong Kong, $10,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods and $4,000,000 worth of woolen goods 
in 1877. That is the size of the commerce of Great 
Britain with China, separated from the British 
looms by half the circumference of the globe. 
We are soon to be the wealthiest of all nations 
Mr. Gladstone has predicted this, and Stuart 
Mill, in his ‘‘ Chapters on Socialism,” just issued 
in the Fortnightly, beginé' his discussion by say- 
ing thet the United States ere soon to be the 
wealthiest of all nations and:the most powerful, 
What isto hinder the United States, so many 
thousands of miles nearer China than Great 
Britain is, from ultimately having as profitable 
a commerce with that empire as the United 
Kingdom has now? Our merchants in New 
York City and all along the seaboard under 
stand this topic. When they petitioned Con- 
gress, the otherday, against the unconstitutional 
Anti-Chinese Bill, they had this immense com- 
merce of the future in mind. Butif they had 
had before their thoughts only the figures 
representing our present trade with China, 
their solicitude would have been justified. I 
hold in my hand the speech of Senator Hamlin, 
whora muy God bless for the record of his life 
in opposition to caste [applause], and he repre- 
sents that last year we sold to China more than 
two millions and a half worth of manufactured 
cotton and more than a million dollars’ worth 
of breadstuffs. We sent'over a hundred. thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of iron and steel. .The 
time is to come when railways will be needed 
in China. 

Tt is not my business here to shut my eyes 
upon the antipodes; but, as your outlook ‘com- 
mittee, I must have in view the fact that the 
Mediterranéan of the modern! wérld {s the 
Paeifit Ocean: You sénd' nien to” Amer: 
ica now to oper trade: Your: foremost ‘news | 


editions, to obtain a bearing for your manufas- 
turers in;advertising columns which. go to: the 
South American republics. I sitin the railway, 
trains, and as I ride into New York I often. 
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papers in. Boston. and New York prigt Gpasieh 


business,” I heard s man say the other day, “1 
should devote myself to the building of rail- 
ways in the southern half of our continent. I 
hardly care where I might be located. At any 
point I could have business enough, and, with 
a little capital to start with, the management 
of railways in those republics would pay enor 
mously.” We can awaken New York and Bos- 
ton to the fact that South a territory 
sparsely populated, is likely to need railways 
and factories and manufactured goods; and we 
are arousing the whole seaboard here in order 
to open a market in that part of the world. 
Certain. parties are endeavoring to corrupt 
Congress in order to get a subsidy to aid our 
market in South America. We are awake on 
that theme; but this immense opportunity in 
China, which lies as near to us in time as two- 
thirds of South America, we neglect. We 
cannot see our ultimate colossal interests in 
China, because, forsooth, some Cheap Jack 
orator stamps his foot on the sand-lots at San 
Francisco and raises a dust, [Laughter.] 
Statesmen will Jook through that dust, although 
mere politicians can see nothing beyond it. 


Where are the men on the cotton plantations 
of the South, that they do not see that their 
interests are at stake? Where are the men in 
the manufactories of New England, that they 
do not see that here is a market for their 
goods? More than $40,000 worth of clocks 
Were sent to Vhina from the United States last 
year. Where is the Connecticut clock-muker 
flaughter}, ridiculed so much on the Pacitic 
Coast? His instincts | am willing to appeal to, 
ff only you cap use them to help hew this 
candlestick into shape, iu which Almighty God 
by and by will place a candle for the political 
and religious regeneration of Asia. Senator 
Hamlin says he cannot bear to think that only 
fifteen barrels of the flour which now goes by 
the thousands of barrels from California should 
be taken by permission of the Chinese Empire 
fm any veese! which traverses the Pacific and 
lands in China. He canuot bear to see the 
crushing out of our great commercial iuterests 
in that direction. 

The candle will be fur wore important than 
the candlestick. If, this morning, I insist on 
the commercial argument, it is that I may sug- 
gest that the keeping open of right commercial 
relations with Chine is the only means of 
securing there for the United States the rights 
of the most favored nation. 

Here are the four great propositions that un- 
derlie our whole debate concerning the Chinese : 

1. We capnot have in China the rights of the 
most favored nation there unless we give the 
Chinese the rights of the most favored nation 
here. We ought to be above asking or hoping 
for more than the rights we grant. 

2. Great Britain is not Mkely to diminish her 
access to the Chinese Empire. She opened it 
by force ; she holds it now by force. The Chi- 
nese gates are not likely ever to be closed 
agaiust Great Britain and the west of Europe; 
and, therefore, our trade with China will be 
eubjected to rivalry. 

8. If we please, we way outrival Great Britain 
herself in the ports of the Chinese Empire in 
our commercial activity. Are we to allow the 
vast commerce of the Orient to be controlled 
by e few favored nations ? 

4. If wé do not here treat the Chinese fairly, 
if we do not respect our treaty obligations 
when they are once settled in the regular form, 
we are sure to strike a blow at this gigantic 
commerce, which is the best hope of the political 
and religious regeneration of Asia. 

In opposition to this series of weighty consid- 
erations, which have given a right attitude tothe 
Atlantic seaboard and to the larger part of the 
Mississippi Valley, what have the opponents of 
Chinese emfgration to say? Senator Blaine’s 
speech against the Chinese was skillful, but not 
wise. I take his objections to Chinese emigra- 
tion as summarizing the California side of this 
theme, so far as California’s opinion has yet 
been heard. Much significance lies in the 
silences in California, A bishop did telegraph 
that he wished the President not to veto the 
Anti-Chinese Bill. Six or eight ecclesiastics sent 
a similar protest; but six or eight hundred other 
ecclesiastics did not send such a protest. [{Ap- 
plause.} The Morton Committee of 1876 testi- 
fied (p. iv of Report) that religious teachers in 
California were opposed to the anti-Chinese 
crusade. I have on my person letters from San 
Franciseo, private communications, speaking 
of the terror that fills cultivated circles in many 

quarters of that state, and even at the head- 
quarters of this discussion. I have a letter 
from a lawyer, in which he speaks of large parts 
of the state as under terrorism. The opinions 
fotind fv the leading articles of the California 
neWepapére are not always an accurate indica- 
tioh of the private sentiments of editors. The 
 Boching Pod ot New York, the other day, pub- 
lished evidence thet one ofthe foremost editors 
of Californie, whose paper vehementjy attacks 
the Cliimese, is in favor of Chinese immigration. 

The anti-Chinese side has insisted openly on 





overhear conversation among merchants con- 
cerning South America. “If I could leavé my 


tev peta smd secrstly on one other. I think 
the secret objection, which I shall mention 
last, has had more political influence than all 
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the ten objections that are discussed tn public. 
If I do not pause long on any of these first ten 
objections, I shall be excused by you, because 
the veto is a sufficient reply to them all. 

1. It is objected that the Chinese immigrants 
are coolies, 

This is disproved by the testimony of the 
best observers. Mr. Gibson, who has been ten 
years a missionary in China and six or eight in 
San Francisco, testifies that the most of those 
who come to San Francisco appear there vol- 

untarily. He explains that the Six Companies 
do not allow a Chinaman to return to China 
without paying his debts in this country. This 
regulation sgmetimes prevents a Chinaman 
from embarkfhg for home, and so appears to 
be like the law of a master for his slave ; but it 
is only a righteous regulation of those com- 
panies to keep their men out of debt. Senator 
Morton’s views on the Chinese question, pub- 
lished by Congress, contain these sentences: 
*‘ The evidence established the fact that Chinese 
labor in California is as free as any other. They 
all come as free men and are their own masters 
absolutely’? (p. 18). The vetoed bill had in it 
no provision against involuntary immigration, 
and so proves its insincerity on this point. 

2. It is objected that China, by permitting 
coolies to come here, has broken her treaty 
with the United States. 

This fails of proof in the failure of the first 
proposition. The Secretary of State and the 
President make no such charge. 

3. It is objected that the Chinese are uearly 
or quite beyond the reach of Christianization. 

Protestant missionaries have been in China 
forty years and have 15,000 Christian converts. 
Koman Catholic missionaries have been there 
250 years and have 800,000. The Tae Ping 
Rebellion was originated by a native who was 
friendly to Christianity, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for the intervention of the arms of 
England and France. At Pekin there is a 
National University, with English and American 
professors. The Chinese Government sends 
hundreds of its best young men to America for 
education. In San Francisco hundreds of 
Chinese emigrants have been baptized. Mr. 
Blaine says the Chinese are very difficult sub- 
jects for Christianization, and he appears to 
have no hope that religious effort will alter 
their habits. These are facts which it was epn- 
venient for him to overlook. 

4. It is objected that the Chinese are unassim- 
oethis fails of proof iv the failure of the ob- 
jection that they cannot be Christianized. The 
Chinese studepts in the East are not unpopular 
in their cl . Yung Wing married an Amer- 
ican lady. He was a graduate of Yale College 
and received from that institution the degree 
of doctor of laws. One of the best informed 
witnesses brought before the Morton Commit- 
tee in San Francisco, in 1876, said: ‘There is 
not agrander man on the face of the earth 
than this same Yung Wing. He is a noble fel- 
low. I want you to get acquainted with him. 
He bas a grand head—a Daniel Webster head. 
He is an American citizen now’ (Report, p. 
464). 

5. It is objected that the Chinese are corrupt- 


“Sar to those who are already spoiled [ap 
plause]; and, if the statements of sand-lot 
oratory are true, only to those who are doubly 
and quadruply spoiled, and have rolled in in- 
iquity till they have burned out their own eyes. 
{Applause.] The vices of the Chinese are dan- 
gerous only to the dissipated, and dissipation 
begins in San Francisco at the American gam- 
bling hells and in the American whisky dens. 
It isthe duty of American law to repress and 
eradicate the iniquities of both the white and 
the yellow race on the Pacific Coast. Families 
with Chinese servants in them do not complain 
of this corruption. What is the trouble on the 
Pacific Coast, when we are told that the Chi- 
nese corrupt everything they touch, and in the 
same breath are assured that nobody can com- 
pete with them as house servants in the first 
families ? 

6. It is objected that the Chinese will come 
to America in overwhelming numbers. 

The tide of emigration, the President says, is 
confessedly receding. Only about 200,000 have 
come in twenty-five years. The population of 
China is probably not over three hundred mil- 
lions. ‘There is a great probability that the 
present population of China, devastated as the 
country has been by internicine wars and occa- 
sional famines, does not surpass three hundred 
millions” (‘Statesman’s Year Book” for 
1879, p. 664). I do not know any better author- 
ity than Martin’s celebrated ‘“‘ Year Book”’; and 
that volume, speakiug in the face of the schol- 
arship of the world, undertakes to say that the 
average estimate of four hundred and fifty or 
four hundred millions is not justified. 

7. It is objected: that our couimerce with 
Ching is unimpor 

That of Great Britain is not and ours may be 


come larger than hers. Our commerce witb: 


China, imports and exports, put together, 
amounted in, the last year to, $94,000,000. 

8. It is objected that the Chinese underbid 
and degrade American labor, 
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The wages paid to Chinamen in California 
are notoriously as high as those paid to-similar 
grades of workmen in the East. Extortionate 
wages are asked by white labor in California. 
Such wages ought to be reduced and must 
ultimately fall. 

9. It is objected that there will be riot on the 
Pacific Coast if the immigration of the Chinese 
is not suppressed. 





No disturbance has been caused there by the 
veto. I listened last night for the stamp of 
Kearney’s foot on the sand-lots [laughter]; but 
my impression is that the heaviest impact of 
that weapon on American soil will cause no 
tremor beyond the sand-lots hereafter. [Ap- 
plause.} The undercurrent of the best Cali- 
fornia sentiment is not represented by the anti- 
Chinese vetoed bill. 

10. It is objected that the Chinese immigrants 
are not naturalized, and that it is unsafe to have 
a large population here who cannot vote. 

In 1870 Charles Sumner voted for striking 
out the word “ white’’ from the naturalization 
laws. Massachusetts has naturalized Chinese, 
as being nearer white than black. The hesi- 
tancy over a shade of color is the worst form of 
the spirit of caste. Oh! for another hour of 
Charles Sumner. [Applause.| 

11. But, lastly, it is objected secretly that the 4 
political interests of republicanism and democ- 
racy in a closely-contested presidential election 
require the vote of California, and so a compro- 
mise with this hoodlum bill. 

This is said to be the only argument used in 
private conversation at Washington by the 
friends of the late Chinese measures. It is pre- 
sumably the only one used with entire sincerity. 
Its character is such that it will not bear to be 
employed publicly, and so it needs no reply ex- 
cept its exposure to the light. 

Caste! Race prejudice! Color! These are 
words of fearful omen in American history. 
Central syllables of the anti Chinese crusade, 
they remind us torturingly of the pro-slavery 
cry, which was put down yesterday in the United 
States at the cannon’s mouth. California has 
in it men who threaten secession while the 
muzzles of the cannon that suppressed seces- 
sion are yet smoking | 

An American senator was lately represented 
in a cartoon with a Negro leaning on his breast 
and holding a ballot. The Burlingame Treaty 
was under the senator’s feet, and in the back- 
ground stood a Chinaman, wrapped in his silks, 
and behind him were the porcelain vases and 
boxes of tea, indicative of the rich commerce 
that may spring up between the sunset and the 
sunrise. ‘“‘AmI nota man and a brother?” 
was the language of the Chinaman to Senator 
Blaine, as he stood in the center of Thomas 
Nast’s eloquent group. I fear that years hence 
the good deeds of the senator whose opinions 
Loppose may only add to the emphasis with 

which his dereliction from the stern duties of 
the present hour will be reproved by the muse 
ofhistory. New England is terribly in earnest on 
the topic of caste. My generation has suffered in 
this country in order to put down caste, and ab- 
hors the party cry of race prejudice in American 
politics. I liftup the arm of my generation, 
the other was shot away at Gettysburg, and this 
arm that is lifted upis yet bandaged; and I 
undertake to say to any senator and to any rep- 
resentative who votes for caste—that is, for ex- 
cluding a taxpayer who is orderly and indus 
trious and temperate from the rights of an 
American citizen, simply because of his color, 
or, a8 in the case of the Chinese, for merely a 
shade of color—I venture to tell any such man 

that I, for one, will never lift erm or voice to 
give or invite others to give a vote for him! 
(Applause.] [ belleve that my generation, that 
has suffered so much to put down the influence 
of caste in this country, will not. ‘I remember 
the noble record of this politician ; but he for 
gets it, and the fact of his forgetfulness my 
generation will remember. Only he, among 
New England senators, has clothed himself in 
Kearneyism. The genius of American history 
looks down on this lost leader, end says to him, 
in Spakespeare’s words : 

“ Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 

Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 

Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide! Doff it for shame, 

And hang a calfskin on those recreant limbs.” 

—" King John,” act tt, scene 1. 
(Prolonged applause: } 
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Let us suppose ourselves to be traveling in 
disguise with a group of tramps, and that we 
lead them into a frank expression of their plans 
concerning pelf. Nearly every tramp has a 
piece of chalk of which the mark will not wash 
out in the rain. I obtained such a piece myself 
trom tramps at Pittsburgh. One of the vage- 
bonds explains to thé company how hé marks 
Rate-posts. A single circle, without any line 
across it, means that you can obtain breail dnd 
clothing in the house behind thé gate on which 
the mark is made. A similar circle, with a sin 
gle line across: it, meansyou can obtain food 
there, but no clothing. A’ cirele with two lines 





acTose it means that you will find a dog there 
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and ‘will do well to beware. [Laughter.}] All 
up and down the Mississippi Valley gate-posts 
are marked by cabalistic signs. They differ in 
different localities; but these are the ones I 
found in use in Western Pennsylvania. 


In the lonely country side your tramp is often 
king ; for the head of a household may be at a 
distance in the field. Unless a dog protects 
the family, it is in danger from any tramp that 
dares to be violent. Explaining these signs at 
a dinnertable in St. Louis, and again in Chica- 
go, and again in Louisville, I found on each 
occasion persons in the company who had seen 
these signs on their own gate-posts, but never 
knew what they meant. They were explained 
to me by a city missionary, who had lived much 
among the tramps. It is the opprobrium of 
American law that tramps can strike terror into 
the lonely country homes. What is the shame 
to our police arrangements when tramps attack 
railways, turn out part of the passengers, if 
necessary, or bind the officers of the train, man 
the train themselves, and so obtain transit from 
Place to place? Several times trains have been 
run by tramps into towns on important Western 
railroads. Some of the Western States have 
given managers of railway trains power to act 
as constables, and to take life, if necessary, in 
protection of the company. When I rolled 
through Iowa, across billowing prairie land as 
fat as Mesopotamia, I was told that it was not 
always safe on the railway to wear a fur hat; 
for, when a train is boarded by tramps, the first 
men they seize on or try to pick the pockets of 
are those who are fairly well dressed. The 
traveler is now and then seriously advised, even 
this side of Omaha, to dress in rather rough 
costume and to endeavor to appear impecuni- 
ous, as a means of safety. 

This interruption of railways, this intimida- 
tion of families by tramps are not startling 
signs of the times, you say; but go to the sun- 
rise end of the great bridge at St. Louis, and 
look at the encampments of tramps there. The 
moment a riot occurs on the other side, in the 
city, they pour across that bridge for pelf. They 
understand each other by various signs left on 
their run-ways. At Pittsburgh, the moment the 
riot burst out, down came these ravenous 
hordes from the mountains and the mines and 
the country outside, much as in the French 
Revolution roughs and thieves poured into 
Paris. As the vultures gather to carrion, so the 
tramps to a riot in a great city. 

What shall be done with tramps? I would 
place them in workhouses; but how shall 
the roving idlers and beggars and thieves 
who deserve arrest be caught? I should like to 
have a regulation that there be appointed, but 
not publicly proclaimed, a day each summer 
for bunting tramps. [Laughter.] You cannot 
expect the farmer to leave his work and get the 
tramp arrested who insults his family or burns 
his reaping machines; but if you will bave a 
secret understanding among the constables of 
Massachusetts that on such a day, say the 
third of July, the power of all the officers shall 
he put forth at once to catch these vagabonds, 
and if the constables let into the secret some of 
the most active men of the different towns, the 
tramps will have no opportunity to run from 
the borders of one town and obtain freedom in 
another. You will swoop upall the vagabonds in 
Massachusetts in one attack ; and your activity 
will amount to something, because it is carried 
on during one day. 

As John Milton said, however, an ounce of 
activity used as prevention is worth a hundred 
pounds used as a cure. [Applause.] And, 
therefore, I would have these tramps, when 
gathered into the workhouse, taught morals; as 
well as how to earn their board and add some- 
thing to the income of the state. Let all these 
men whom you have swooped up as vagabonds 
on Massachusetts soi] be brought here for a few 
minutes, while I discuss, with fearful frankness, 
the methods by which I would rid the land of 
the unconscientious unemployed class. Take 
the case in the concrete; bring these tramps 
here; look at them, and tell me how you will 
effectually mend them. 

There may be ministers here who think these 
tramps In their youth have been sufficiently 
taught and labored with by the church. [ am 
not of that opinion. [Applause.] There may 
be socialists here who think that when these 
tramps are arrested and incarcerated they are 
unjustly used. I am not of that opinion. [Ap- 
plause.} A socialist newspaper at Chicago, the 
only English sheet of the kind in the United 
States, publishes weekly a set of resolutions by 
the Socialistic Labor Party denouncing anti- 
tramp laws; but the Northern States are, most 
of them, passing such laws. The men who de- 
nounce anti-tramp laws and act out their oppo- 
sition politically are likely to be tramped upon 
by American common sense. [Applause.} 

Nevertheless, if we are to rid society of these 
roughs, sneaks, thieves, thugs, we must go back 
to the work of diffusing conscientiousness in 
society. (Applause.) Let it begin in the home; 
let tt—for reasons which I undertook to giveon 
another siou—go on in the school. But, 
after all that the home and the school can do 


for the perishing and the dangerous class, I am 











not at all sure that we shall not have a large 
population utterly unprincipled, as most of 
these tramps are. How have our present tramps 
come into existence? Under and in spite of 
the American school system; under and in spite 
of the American system of training children in 
families; under and in spite of all the precau- 
tions that our fathers thought would bring us 
out of our difficulties under universal suffrage. 
The tramp population is so large now, when we 
have not occupied one acre in ten of our terri- 
tory, as to be a terror to railways. We blame 
the German for his Sunday attendance on beer 
gardens; but you have little rebuke for Ameri- 
can railways that drive their trains from Ply- 
mouth Rock to the Golden Gate on the Lord’s 
day. [Applause.] 

These are the propositions on which I insist: 

1. Co-operation implies a high degree of hon- 
esty and fails without it. 

2. Until conscientiousness is thoroughly dif- 
fused through society there can be no effective 
harmonization of the interests of labor and cap- 
ital. [Applause.} 

8. Safe republicanism under universal suf- 
frage consists of the diffusion of liberty; the 
diffusion of intelligence ; the diffusion of prop- 
erty, when it is earned, and of the~ opportunity 
to earn it ; and of the diffusion of conscientious- 
ness. 

4. There can be no diffusion of conscientious- 
ness adequate to protect society from danger, 
under free suffrage, unless a day is set apart 
for the periodical moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the masses. 

5. Sabbath laws are justified in a republic by 
the right of self-preservation. 

6. They are also justified by Divine com- 
mand, 

7. The Sabbath is the only adequate teacher 
of political sanity. 

8. It is the poor man’s day of rest. 

9. The enemy of laws providing opportunity 
for the religious instruction and the physical 
rest of society is the enemy of the working 
masses, 

10. Among the enemies of the masses, there- 
fore, are to be reckoned 

(1.) Railroads that break Sunday laws. 

(2.) Sunday swindling public amusements, 

(3.) The opponents of the laws for closing 
rumshops on Sundays. j 

(4.) Immigrants who favor the Parisian Sun- 
day. 

) Churches, Romish or Protestant, that 
turn half of Sunday into a holiday. 

(6.) Secularists, who would abolish al] Sun- 
day laws. The latter propose anti-religious 
tests. If the business of the country is to go 
on during Sundays, as on Mondays, Christians 
cannot hold office. It is a condition of the 
service of any railroad or other establishment 
unnecessarily run on Sundays that the em- 
ployés shall not be Chri: tians. 


A peculiar Christian law, you say, justifies 
Sunday observance in this country. A peculiar 
Christian law justifies monogamy; and we have 
lately had a decision, from the Supreme Court 
itself, that polygamy can be opposed under the 
law of this nation. Well, monogamy is a dis- 
tinctively Christian institution, and if, according 
to the highest authority known to our courts, 
we have aright to oppose polygamy and uphold 
monogamy, I hold that we are in that doing 
something as distinctively Christian as we are 
when we uphold fair, tolerant Sunday laws. 
If you attack the latter, I point you to our 
judicial decision as to the former, and tell you, 
that in the United States we are, after all, 
based politically upon the foundations vot of 
the French, but of American republicanism. 
Not Mirabeau, not the leaders of the Reign of 
Terror are our prophets in America; but 
Washington, and Adams, and Madison, and 
the men who so founded New England upon 
moral training that property can be safely 
diffused here. 

An important distinction exists between Sun- 
day observance as a religious ordinance and a8 a 
civil institution. American courts, while en- 
forcing the Sunday laws, disclaim interference 
with religion. They base these laws on various 
secular grounds, among which are the right of 
all classes to rest, so far as practicable, on one 
day in seven; the right to undisturbed worship 
on the day set apart for this purpose by the 
great majority of the people; the decent re- 
spect which should be paid to the institutions of 
the people ; the value to the state of the weekly 
rest-day, as a means of that popular intelli- 
gence and morality on which free institutions 
depend for their maintenance, 

The supreme court of New York, in sustain 
ing one of the Sunday laws, says: “ The act 
complained of here compels no religious ob- 
servance, and offenses against it are punish- 
able not as sins against God, but as injurious to 
and having ® malignant influence on society. 
It rests upon the same foundation asa multi- 
tude of other laws upon our stutute-book—such 
as those against gambling, lotteries, keeping 
disorderly houses, polygamy, horse-racing.”” 

The action of the state as to Sunday laws 
proceeds upon the principle that the liberty of 
rest for each depends on a law of rest for all 
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Is it said that nothing can be done to secure 
the observance of Sunday laws in large towns? 
Nearly half the population of New York City 
are foreigners by birth and habits. A transient 
population, estimated at thirty thousand, of 
sailors, visitors, travelers, swirls through the 
town, Yet, with the exception of certain parts 
of the city, occupied almost exclusively by for- 
eigners, the suspension of business and the 
quiet and order which mark the streets on Sab- 
bath are a constant surprise to strangers. The 
noisy crying of newspapers and other wares on 
Sunday, which a few years ago was such a 
buisance in New York, and which is still tol- 
erated in other of our cities, is suppressed. 
Under the excellent Processions Law, passed 
five years ago, an end has been put to the noisy 
parades and processions, with bands of music 
and rabble following, which previously had be- 
come so serious an evil. The Sunday-theater 
law is thoroughly enforced, attempt at evading 
it receiving the prompt attention of the police, 
when brought to their notice. German theat- 
rical companies perform in Newark and other 
places on Sunday evening, because, as they say 
in their advertisements, they are excluded by 
law from performing in New York.—(See the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, Dec. 2lst, 1878, 
and reports of the New York Sabbath Commit- 
tee.) 

The United States had the attention and com- 
manded the respect of the world when they 
closed the Centennial Exhibition on Sundays. 


Lift an Archipelago above the sea, and it is no 
longer a set of separate islands, but a single 
mass of firmlanud. Lift the warring interests of 
classes out of the sea of selfishness, and the 
solidity of society fe secured. In Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘“‘ Poganuc People ” class prejudices fade out of 
New England towns only during a religious re- 
vival. I have seen factory proprietors, man- 
agers, and operatives sitting side by side on the 
floor in the same aisle in an overcrowded 
church, and singing psalms from the same book, 
when a few weeks previously they had been 
almost ready to draw knives and use them on 
each other’s throats. 

What is the proof of the Divine appointment 
of the Lord's Day? 

(1.) The reinstitution by the Sermon on the 
Mount of the moral spirit of the whole Deca- 
logue, This is the vital point. It ts plaiu that 
certain of the commands of the Decalogue are 
reinstituted by the Sermon on the Mount; as, 
for example, the commands as to murder, theft, 
adultery. But ‘‘not one jot or tittle shall in 
anywise pass from the law.” Evidently, the 
Decalogue is intended by this language. The 
whole scope of the Sermon on the Mount shows 
that the mora] spirit of the whole Decalogue is 
reinstituted. This is as true of the 4th com- 
nrandment as of the 5th, 6th, or 7th. What 
is the moral spirit of the fourth command- 
ment? ‘Ihe duty of observing one day in 
seven as a period of rest and religious culture, 
It ts not important that the day of the Jewish 
Sabbath be observed. ‘Ihe first day of the 
Jewish week commemorates the resurrection 
and is the one day in seven observed by the 
apostles. If it is asked, therefore, bow the 4th 
commandment can be applied to the Lord's 
Day, the reply is that the Sermon on the Mount 
reinstates the moral spirit of the whole Deca- 
logue, and that the teaching and example of 
the apostles and our Lord substituted for the 
seventh the first day of the week, and this as 
the Lord’s Day, in commemoration of the resur- 
rection. 

(2.) The fourth commandment and the reason 
attached to it. 

(8.) The accordance of the appointment of 
Sunday with the physical and moral constitu- 
tion of man, (See Hessey, ‘‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures on the Sabbath,’’ for the arguments in 
detail supporting standard views on this topic.) 

You say you will take care of America with- 
out Sunday. You have not been able to keep 
her in order with Sunday. [Laughter.} You 
say that men cannot be made moral by legisla- 
tion. They can be made immoral by the want 
of it, and by the consequent presence of tempta- 
tion. You say that the Parisian Sunday would 
be better for our work—the great factories, the 
industries of the land—than the New England 
Sunday. Well, I have heard that after a Conti- 
nental Sunday comes a Contivental blue Mon- 
day, and that it is very common in France and 
Germany, and even in England, among the 
lower class of operatives, for Monday to be an 
idle day, op account of the necessity of obtain- 
ing recuperation after the dissipations of Sun- 
day. Let us have the Parisian or Continental 
Sunday, and our trades will have the Conti- 
nental unproductive Monday. ‘‘ Operatives 
are perfectly right,” said John Stuart Mill, 
“in thinking that if all worked on Sunday 
seven days’ work would be given for six days’ 
wages.”” Manufacturers abroad often affirm 
that American operatives can well demand 
higher prices than the Continental, because they 
are not incapacitated on Monday by the neces 
sity of getting rid of the effects of Sunday’s 
dissipation. Only the Sunday rightly used 
makes Monday elastic. Coleridge said that 
God gives civilization in its Sundays fifty-two 
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springs a year. Your operative, your horse, 
under the law against cruelty to animals, de- 
serves his seventh portion of time for rest. 
Two drovers started from Ohio together. One 
drove Sundays, the other did not ; and the one 
who did not drove-seventeen miles every Mon- 
day, passed the other in a fortnight, reached 
Philadelphia first, and was two days ahead in 
the market. I might cite hundreds of similar 
eases to show why it is now conceded by phy- 
sicians and managers of industry that the rest 
ordained of God is the source of industrial 
vigor. 

I hold that when our fathers on Clark Island 
yonder rested their first Sabbath Day they were 
setting a good example, not only for the 
Church, but for the factories and railways and 
every industrial establishment of America. 
Until we have enough of their spirit to enable 
us to keep the Day of Rest without any sub- 
stantial infraction, we shall not be safe in this 
country, as our fathers were safe, without 
bolted doors. There are many gray-haired men 
here to-day; and if some of them were born 
in New England, they have slept in houses with 
unbolted doors in the country-side of New En 
gland fifty years ago. Tread not long since, in 
a brilliant paper bya New England public man, 
the statement that in his boyhood he used to go 
to sleep with the front door in his father’s 
house open; and this was in the Connecticut 
Valley, where the tramps annoy the farms occa- 
sionally to-day. You wish to restore to public 
life that sweet security and to industrial life 
that peace that filled New England when she 
had a Sabbath worthy the name. I look back 
tothe moonlight dropping through the open 
doors of New England country homes in the 
midnights of fifty and eighty years ago, and 
find in that unsuspicious radiance and in the 
religious culture, the united citizenship, the 
theocratic brotherhood which lay beneath it, 
the pillar of fire and the only pillar of fire that 
ean lead us out of communism and socialism 
and the political dangers of universal suffrage. 
[Applause. | 
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CONCERNING PISGAH. 
Il.—OTHER TESTIMONY. 





BY J. 4. PAINE, VM. D, 


I NEXT proceed to consider the testimonies 
of other observers, as cited by Dr. Wolcott, 
and by which he would discredit my identifica- 
tion of Sidghah as Pisgah. 

One of these is the statement of Captain 
Charles Warren, to the effect that ‘‘ when he 
stood there in 1867 it did not commend itself 
to his mind as Pisgah.’ I can only say, in re 
ply, that either Captain Warren must have failed, 
through atmospheric causes, to obtain a good 
view at the time when he says he was on that 
spot, or his memory has failed him of what he 
saw at thattime. Of the extent and magnifi- 
cence of the view there can be no question. 

Another of these is the statement of Dr. Mer- 
rill, to the effect that when he stood there in 
1875 he was disappointed in the ‘‘ view” he had 
from Sidghah, or Pisgah ‘‘of the Dead Sea.” 
He could not behold as much water-surface of 
the Dead Sea as he had expected, or as he had 
looked down upon from Jebel Osha, twenty-five 
miles to the north. What has this new condi- 
tion of the Dead Sea got to do with the require- 
ments for Pisgah? The description of Moses’s 
view does not embrace aught about the Dead 
Sea. In showing Moses all the land, the Al- 
mighty did not point out to him any portion of 
the Sea of Salt. The Dead Sea does not enter into 
the list of things visible from Pisgah at all. 
Why drag it into this matter, where it does not 
belong? If for Zoar’s supposed sake, why, 
there isa good Zoar in Tell es-Sdghir, with its 
ancient foundations of structures, at the base 

of the eastern mountains, in unimpeded sight 
from Sidghah, as a definite locality and proper 
name. 

Dr. Wolcott especially attempts to deprive 
me and my identification of Pisgah of corrob- 
oration by the narrative of the Duc de Luynes. 
The Duc was a savant of great ability, a scholar, 
and a man of science, of clear perception and 
good judgment, free froin preconception aud 

rash conclusions. As the verdict of such a 

scholar of renown toa result exactly parallel 

to my “Identification” would be of greatest 
weight, and would tend to establish Pisgah at 

Sidghah without further witness, it is not 

strange that Dr. Wolcott would need to show 

if possible, that our testimony does not agree. 4 

I will, therefore, translate the narrative of 
the Duc de Luynes on the day he passed over 

Nebo and stood on Pisgah to recognize in the 

latter the spot of Moses’s view. I will render 

everything pertaining to his movements from 
the time he passed Hasbdn, “ Heshbon,” to the 
moment he reached his evening camp at Aytin 

Misd, “the Springs of Moses,’’ April 18th, 1864 

omitting only irrelevant matter ; 


‘From Hesbdn we resumed our m reb 
this fértile plateau, which I have “atylea. "the 
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Beauce of the Arabs, and which a numerous 
population renders of incalculable productive- 
ness. The country, level or almost without 
undulations, was cultivated and sown with 
wheat . . . (1). Aridity n as we 
approached the summits of Mount Nebo, 
weather-beaten down to the limestone rock b 
the action of rain. We had merely to descen 
and to remount certain slight knolls, mingled 
with little tilled fields in the irregularities of a 
stony surface (2). 

‘Toward eleven o’clock, Gablan took the 
lead by a light gallop (3). We follow closely 
after him, and we arrive by way of the summits 
upon the northern side of Jebel Nebo, the Mount 

ebo of Scripture (4). Afterward, turning to the 
right (5), we reach in a little while (6) the 
double summit of Jebel Miisd (7), one of the 
most important points of our journey and 
hitherto unexplored. The Arabs say that this 
mountain bears the name Jebel Misd in memory 
of Moses, who died here; and, in fact, nothing 
is more conformable to the biblical tradition. 
The most northern summit has the form of an 
almost oval plateau, inclined toward the east, 
covered by an unusually large heap of frag- 
mentary ruins (8), the ensemble of the ruins 
forming a rectangle, so laid out that {its axis 
makes an angle of sixty degrees toward the 
west with the magnetic meridian. This rect- 
angle itself is divided into two principal en- 
closures, the one having a reservoir in the mid- 
die, whose arch has fallen. (Plan of the 
‘Sanctuary iv ruin’). 

“The second enclosure, separated from the 
one by a wall still standing in part, is a sort of 
sanctuary, strewn with columns overthrown 
one upon another and in inverse ways, accord- 
ing to the row to which they belonged when, in 
an earthquake, it happened that two succes- 
sive shocks took two opposite directions. These 
columns of limestone have smooth shafts, their 
capitals rudely sculptured, all representing an 
ornament of palms. M. Vignes has photo- 
graphed this sanctuary, which, I believe, has 
never before been noticed or described. . . . 

“Observing that a second hight (9) of this 
mountain seemed more elevated and to give a 
SS ae of greater extent over the Dead 
Sea and the Holy Land, we proceeded thither. 

In spite of the hazy state of the horizon, we 
ascertained that from this elevation one dis- 
cerned the north and the northwest shore of 
the Dead Sea from the mouth of the Jordan as 
far as es to Jebel Esdoum and to Jebel 
Safa, the whole mountain chain from Hebron 
to the Quarantana Mount; all the land from 
the mountain of Hesban, of Jebel Osha, and 
of es-Salt, even into the Ghor; to the moun- 
tains of Naplous, of Jenin and of Nazareth, 
Mount Tabor, a part of its on and even 
Banias, us our guides assured us; only they 
suid that one could not see the snow of Her- 
mon, even in the purest atmosphere, The per- 
spective of that elevated spot was without 
limits and its effect of the utmost oniaty. It 
is understood that tradition causes Moses to 
be conducted to this place by Jehovah, in order 
to show him all the Promised Land. The 
view from this second hight does not reach as 
far as the place where Segor is admitted to be, 
the refuge of Lot, whether situated at Wady es- 
Safieh or supposed to lie in Wady Eddria. When, 
on the contrary, compelled, as I believe, to have 
demonstrated, to exclude in any event the 
identification of Segor with Zuweirah, etc. . . .; 
one can no longer doubt, I think, that there 
were two Segors, Zoars, Zoara, or Tsoar—the 
one being that which served as asylum to Lot 
after the destruction of Sodom, and which Jo- 
sephus rightly calls Zoara of Arabia ; the other 
that of the xiii chapter of Genesis, and of the 
xxxiv chapter of Deuteronomy, which Lot be- 
held from Bethel at the extremity of the Jor- 
dan-Ghér, and Moses from Mount Nebo, at the 
same time as Jericho with its vale. I repro- 
duce here the literal translation of these two 
passages: ... 

‘We were then at the summit of Pis (10), 
in the hights of Mount Nebo, and in the chain 
called Abarim. We were beholding the same 
spectacle that Jehovah spread before Moses, 
after having prohibited him from crossing the 

ordan.”... 

‘*Krom the ruined sanctuary on the summit 
of Jebel Misd (11), one beholds toward the 
north the mountain Mushaggar ; toward the 
east, those called Maslibiyeh (crucified), and a 
village called Mukhaiydét ; further toward the 
north Jebel Ausha, the mountain of Hs-Salt and 
that of Hesbin. ... 

“(On the second summit of Jebel Masa I found 
several bits of opaque rose cate, IG: ss 

‘‘From the summit of Jebel Misd one over- 
looks the Wddt Misd, which winds about its 
base on the north (12). The valleynamed Wadi 
Misd falls from the east to the west, I do not 
know from what distance. It runs toward the 
Dead Sea ; but I doubt if in a direct line. 

“At four o’clock we quitted Jebel Misd, in 
order to go to camp below in the valley. Our 
tents were pitched near the place styled Ain 
Meh... -« YB). 

‘(We were encamped upon the left side of 
the wddi, on a projection of the declivity of 
Jebul Misd (14).".—“ Voyage d’ Exploration,” I, 
pp. 147—1538. 

Returning from the south on the 20th of 
April, after passing Ma’in, the Duc de Luynes 
thus recounts his course and data: 

“ After having traversed the cultivated fields 
and pastures of the Adwdn, and seen their herds 
of cattle and of goats, we descended toward 
the northeast side of Jebel Misd, before reach- 
ing there ss along over that of Mount 
Nebah (Nebo), which joins evenly with it nearly 
in the same axis. . 

‘We arrived at our encampment upon the 
right bank of Wadi Masg, near the waterfall of 
the beautiful fountain, at 2:20 Pp. m.”—L.¢., pp. 


The photo-lithograph alluded to as taken by 
M. Vignes bears the title ‘‘ Jebel Misd, Ruined 
Sanctuary, situated on the summit.” 

Let me now point out the parallelism be- 
tween this account and my own course of de- 
scriptions. 

(1.) At this point the Duc de Luynes is riding 
along the footpath in the Belgd plain from north 
to south, p. 20 of the *‘ Identification of Mount 
Pisgah.” 

(2.) At this point the Duc de Luynes, having 
arrived near the solar-disk ruin of Kyfair Abt 











Bedd, is turning westward to follow down the 
east-and-west range of Nebo (#., p. 21). 

(8.) At this point the Duc is about crossing 
Shefa Nebd, the Crest of Nebo, described in 
“ Tdent.,’’ pp. 22—24. 

(4.) This is the Jebel Nebd of my “‘ Identifica- 
tion,’’ fully described in pp. 25, 26. 

(5.) The Duc turned to the right in order to 
keep on the water-shed of the range, here 
thrown to the north by the head of Wddi Hatsd, 
coming up from the southwest (p. 27). 

(6.) Sufficient to traverse the mile, or 80 
separating the two points. 

(7.) This double summit of Jebel Misd, ac- 
cording to the Duc de Luynes, is ‘‘the second 
or ruin-summit’’ of Jebul Sidghah, with “the 
final observatory,” also comprehended under 
the name Jebel Sidghah, standing a quarter of a 
mile apart, in relation to each other the former 
on the northeast, the latter on the southwest of 
my “‘ Identification,’”’ pp. 28—37. 

(8.) These ruins on his Jebel Misd are those 
in my ‘‘ Identification,” described as occupying 
the site of Beth-peor, pp. 28, 57—4. 

(9.) This ‘‘ second hight” of Jebel Misd is my 
‘final summit,”’ or first in my order of reckon- 
ing, the extreme peak or promontory of the 
range. Descending from the east, it is the last 
elevated point of Jebel Sidghah. The Duc de 
Luynes is here standing on the very lookout 
spot which I mean when saying ‘‘ The extreme 
head or headland of the range is Pisgah,” p. 37 
of the “Identification.” His narrative here 
presents the very same panorama I describe as 
the Pisgah view of Moses. 

(10.) Here the Duc de Luyunes declares the 
final summit of Jebel Misd, or my Jebel Sidghah, 
is, in his conviction, the summit of Pisgah, 
from which he was looking out upon the same 
spectacle that Moses saw. 

(11.) The double summit of Jebel Misd was 
made up of the extreme summit and the ruin- 
covered summit ; just as my Jebel Sidghah was 
made up of the first or extreme headland and 
the second or ruin-covered summit. 

(12.) Compare with my statement as to vie- 
ibility of Ayan Misd from the same point, p. 
33. 


(18.) The Duc de Luynes here turns from his 
Jebel Miisd, my Jebel Sidghah, to the northeast, 
and descends into the valley of Ayiin Nisd, 
where his tents are already pitched, tocamp. 
He went nowhere else. And this was the end 
of his movements, so far as Pisgah and Nebo 
are cqucerned. 

(14.) The locality of his encampment at 
Ayiin Misa, fully described on pp. 46 to 49 of 
‘* Tdentification."’ 

Thus the reader, having a faithful and full 
translation of the course of the Duc de Luynes 
on the day he visited Nebo, Jebel Nebd, and 
Pisgah, Misd-Sidghah, is as readily able to 
judge what was done, and where the Duc stood 
when he spoke of the same point and the same 
view as Moses, as from the text itself. The 
parallelism, coincidence, mutual corroboration 
of the course taken by the Duc de Luynes from 
Hasbdén southward over the plateau to the Nebd 
range; thence westward to Jebel Nebd (‘‘ Mount 
Nebo’’); thence downward and westward still 
to the double-summited extremity, Jebel Misd, 
the point where Moses had his extensive view, 
so called ‘‘Moses’s Mount,’ because he was 
supposed, by native testimony given the Duc 
on the spot, to have died there; and the final 
turning of Duc de Luynes down to end his 
day’s journey at his Ayin Misd camp ; and my 
own order of description adopted in my report 
on Pisgah—first the crest of Nebd, then Jebel 
Nebd (‘Mount Nebo”’); thence downward and 
westward to the utmost prolongation of the 
range in the double-summited hight, Jebel 
Sidghah, one of whose elevations (the open 
one) I took to be Pisgah, the point where 
Moses had his extensive view; the other, or 
the ruin-covered one, to be the site of the sanc- 
tuary of Baal-peor—is exceedingly striking, 
entirely complete, and perfect in every respect. 
The only difference is this, that what the Duc 
de Luynes calls Jebel Miisd I call Jebel Sidghah ; 
what he calls ‘‘ Moses’s Mount’ I call Pisgah, 
the two terms being exactly synonymous and 
the area covered by them coterminous, the 
double-summited extremity being one and the 
same in both cases. 

Dr. Wolcott will be seen, then, to have made 
the following errors on this matter. 


1. ‘The Duc de Luynes stood as a discoverer 
on what he believed to be the summit of Pisgah; 
but this was to him the height of Nebo or 
Abarim.”’ Only in the biblical sense of subor- 
dination or contiguity, not of local identity. 

«2. It did not occur to him that Pisgah could 
be the lower of two distinct summits, which 
were separately designated as Nebo and Pisgah.” 
It did occur to the Duc de Luynes that there 
were two distinct elevations in this grand 
range which were separately designated, the 
upper eastern one as Nebo, Jebel Nebd, the lower 
western one as Pisgah, Jebel Misd. This is as 
much the theory of the Duc de Lnynes as it is 
of myself, and, as it turns out, original with the 
former. 

8. “The Professor descended from the crest 
of the mountain to summits successively lower 
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to reach his Pisgah; his test being not the 
wider panorama, but the completer and dis- 
tineter local views.”” My test was both a wider 
panorama and better local views. I stated 
patticularly in my description that the Jebel 
Nebd view does not include the Negeb on the 
south (p. 25) and is too limited on the north 
(p. 27); and expressed my purpose in descend- 
ing to the end ‘‘for the very picture Moses 
saw.” 

4. ‘The Duke, on the other hand, ascended 
from one hight to another, more elevated, and, 
on reaching a “perspective without limi‘s,” 
proclaimed that he stood on Pisgah.’’ The 
Duke certainly did no such thing. He did not 
take the first step of retrograde movement; 
he did not ascend from west to east, up the 
range along its ridge from one hight to another 
at all, not for one moment, during the entire 
day. 

5. ‘The fact seems indisputable that he went 
directly up the mountain-side from north to 
south, from Aydin Misd to the summit of Jebel 
Nebd, which, for some reason, he called Jebel 
Misd, though others of his party, notably M. 
Lartet, supposed it the mountain of Nebo.” 
Nothing in the world is more easily contro- 
vertible. The Duc did not for one instant 
move from north to south up the mountain- 
side, but from east to west downward along the 
watershed of the range; nor from Aytin Misd 
up to Jebel Nebd, Hasbdn being the first point in 
his morning route which concerns ue and Ayin 
Misd being his destination at the close of the 
day. Moreover, the Duc de Luynes never for 
one instant called Jebel Nebd Jebel Misd, but 
keeps the two names totally and wide apart. 
He passed over Jebel Nebd, his Mount Nebo, 
apparently without taking any interest in it, 
and stopped only when he could go no further, 
by reaching the extremity of the range in the 
double summit of Jebel Misd, really my Jebel 
Sidghah. 

6. ‘He did not descend westward to Prof. 
Paine’s Jebel Sidghah.”” This is precisely what 
he did do. He was given the name Misd for 
what I was given the name Sidghah. 

7. “Nor did any suspicion of its identity 
with Pisgah dawn upon him.’’ The suspicion 
not only dawned upon him, but poured down 
upon him with noonday brightness. On the 
final point of Masd Sidghah he was filled with 
the conviction that he was standing on the 
summit of Pisgah and viewing the identical 
spectacle offered by Jehovah to Moses, 

8. “From the point above described [the 
double summit of Jebel Misd, so called in mem- 
ory of Moses, who died there, as he was told) 
De Luynes and his party ascended to a higher 
elevation, the summit of Jebel Nebd, as stated 
in the published extract : ‘We were then at the 
summit of Pisgah,’ ete.” This is simply as- 
tounding. How Dr. Wolcott could make such 
an assertion, with the work of De Luynes in his 
hands, the narrative before his eyes, after read- 
ing it, translating and reproducing a portion of 
it, is beyond comprehension. The Duc de 
Luynes remained on the second point of the 
double summit, the final head of Jebel Misd, 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when he 
quitted Jebel Misd for the first, only, and last 
time, in order to go down to his tents in the 
valley, pitched beside the springs of Ain Miad. 

The truth is, there is Miésd-Sgidghah, ‘‘Pisgah,’’ 
a definite place and a proper name; and there is 
Jebel Nebd, ‘‘Mount Nebo,’’ totally distinct 
therefrom. The truth is, the Duc de Luynes 
and myself are in perfect accord respecting the 
matter; and their finding and testimony are 
mutually corroborative the one of the other. 
My “Identification of Mount Pisgah,” though 
written later, yet by being sooner placed in the 
hands of a society, and its discoveries by them 
announced to the world in public print, is a 
thorough corroboration of the relation and re- 
sults of the Duc de Luynes, having been arrived 
at totally independent of him. His observa- 
tion and convictions on the ground, though 
earlier, yet not announced till after mine, are 
fully corroborated by my researches and Pisgah 
theory. We stand or fall together. As it now 
appears, inthe matter of Pisgah I surpassed 
him merely in obtaining the name Sidghah on 
the spot where he heard Misd, and in recog- 
nizing in that Sidghah a survival of “Pisgah.” 

Thus also the testimony of this journal 
stands vindicated from the impeachment of Dr. 
Wolcott, readily sustained by the text of Duc 
de Luynes: 

“Standing on the point mutes by Pro- 
fessor Paine to be the hight of Peor, the Duc 
de Luynes proceeds to the last one in the range 
projected furthest —— the southwest— 

he The sce non fw Society could ask 
for no fuller confirmation of itswork. . . . 

“The Duc de Luynes proves to have re- 
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word Pisgah.”"—THe INDEPENDENT, January 
10th, 1878, 


One other remerk by Dr. Wolcott ought not 
to be overlooked—namely, ‘‘ There remains a 
testimony which bas been claimed as corrobor- 
ative,” etc.—as though this were the only one 
left. Ibeg leave to remind Dr. Wolcott that the 
name Sidghah was first heard, though imperfect- 
ly, as Siara, as far back as the expedition of De 
Saulcy, by his scientific engineers. The map 
inserted in De Saulcy’s ‘ Voyage en Terre 
Sainte,” I, facing p. 200, entitled ‘ Reconnais- 
sance de  Ammonitide,” executed in November, 
1863, by M. Gelis, Capitaine d’Etat-Major, lays 
down the ruin of the ruin-covered summit of 
Jebel Sidghah as ‘Kh. [i.e., Khirbet] Siara,” about 
three kilometres lower and northwestward of 
Jebel Nebd, ‘‘Mount Nebo.’”? This Siara, in 
which the letter r is equivalent to gh among 
these Frenchmen and with DeSaulcy, represents 
Sidghah, and as a proper ame for a definite 
locality, a portion of Pisgah. Then, too, there 
fs Canon Tristram’s testimony to the existence 
in the year 1872 of a name like unto “‘Zi’ara,” 
attaching to the ruins of the sanctuary occupy- 
ing the northeastern point of the double sum- 
mit at the end of this mountain range. This, 
too, is a distortion of Sidghah ; but as such is a 
proper name for a definite locality, even Pisgah. 
Both of these ‘‘ testimonies ’’ to the name, prior 
to my hearing of the same, should be considered 
by Dr. Wolcott, 

I may add that in our first expedition of the 
Society we were four; and we were all of one 
mind on this matter of Nebo and of Pisgah. 
The recognition of the latter, as well as the 
former, inspired my companions to make a de- 
tailed map of the range from the plateau to the 
Dead Sea, drawing also a profile of the same by 
altitudes taken at every point or depression, as 
well as at regular intervals. And we are all yet 
alive. 

“ Willst den Pisgah du verstehen, 
Musst in Pisgah's Lande gehen.” 





Note.—Through final reduction in the pre- 
ceding article, Captain Warren is credited with 
having heard the name Sidghah, along with 
Drs. Porter and Thomson. He did not hear this 
name, which pertains to the site of his city 
Nebd, or Nebo. The words concluding the last 
paragraph of the same article were written un- 
der the impression that in Dr. Wolcott’s No. II, 
by the opening sentence of the paragraph 
claiming eastward of for liphné as the signification 
of before, he meant to make “ the top of Pisgah’’ 
or ‘‘the mountains of Abarim” identical with 
“the plains of Moab.’’ On re-reading his words, 
I think he may have intended to make merely 
“the top of Pisgah” and ‘‘the mountains of 
Abarim” identical, without lifting “the plains 
of Moab” to the plateau of Moab. On this un- 
derstanding, the last sentence of my argument 

beginning at ‘‘ Besides” should be withdrawn. 
° 
Sanitary. 
OUR LIGHTS AND THEIR DANGERS. 

Ours fs a day of great illumination. It is not 
only sit lux; but the watchword of Goethe, 
“ Mehr Licht,” is sounding eyerywhere. The 
dry goods stores vie in their brilliaucy, and few 
human eyes can now see much by the light of 
@ tallow candle. There has been so much “evo- 
lution’? of the retina that men are removing 
further and further from relationship to the bats 
and the owls, which see so well in the dark. 
Yet apartments are to let into which the great 
sunlight only enters by chinks, and many a city 
office must have its gas-burners in the day 
time. Gas itself is too dim, and it is the elec- 
tric light which we are after now. Then the 
world will be all brilliant and ablaze. The sun 
and the moon may still have their uses; but 
night, like the day, shall be bathed in light. 
It seems tame to come down from the grand 
illumination to consider the effect of artificial 
light on health and life; but, as these are pri- 
mary interests, we may not put them away in 
darkness, 

Independent of the relation of light to 
the eye and of the general influence 
of light on the animal economy, there 
are special considerations which attach to 
artificial lights. As we noted in a recent ex- 
tract from Professor Leeds, thus far our arti- 
ficial methods have depended upon the ab- 
straction of oxygen from the air and its substi- 
tution by carbonic acid. Here at once we have 
air impoverished, and ventilation made more 
necessary. It is estimated that a candle does 
88 much of this alteration as does a man, and a 
Usual gas-jet quite equals the quiet breather. 
We, therefore, in our reckoning of air-spaces, 
have to count each burner as an occupant, un- 
less the light is made a means of ventilation. 
~ 848 made from coal is the chief illuminat- 
; & material, it is apt to have deterioration of 
ts own, which it imparts to the inbreathed air. 
te € condensing and the washing does not 

ways remove all the carbonic acid and sul- 
Phuretted hydrogen which escape with it from 
the great retorts. Thus carbonic acid is actu- 








ally supplied with it. The sulphur compounds 
are claimed by some to be in part charged to 
innocuous acids ; but we know, as in the Lon- 
don Atheneum, books are much injured. The 
acid is even perceptible by taste on the covers 
and on the walls, and plants are killed by it. 
Such improvements have been made in manu- 
facture by the lime and the fron processes that 
these evils are reduced toa minimum where 
there is not carelessness in the making, 
although ordinary coal gas has from five to 
seven per cent. of carbonic oxide. This 
abounds still more in water gas, which, as it 
can be enriched as an illuminator by petroleum, 
is likely to be used more in this country. The 
chief fact as to all gas-burning in its relation 
to health is to be borne in mind ; and go it is to 
be recognized as constantly creating its own 
demands for attention to ventilation and purity 
of air. The electric light does not thus abstract 
oxygen, and has this advantage for use in large 
assembly halls. In private houses too its intro- 
duction would be a step onward in promotion 
of the public health. 

But, while cities have their gas-light compa- 
nies, they cannot supply large numbers of the 
poorer classes or make their gas easy to be car- 
ried about. In the country gasoline is only 
partially available. Soa large part of the people 
must depend on other artificial lights. Oil is 
bubbling from the rock. The old Persians had 
a little of it, and the old Chaldee still lingers in 
the allied name of naphtha. But we are the 
first to use it asa great lighting agent and to 
send it afloat at ten cents a gallon. When pure 
and clarified, it is so good, so satisfactory, so 
safe, so cheap that all may have it and he that 
runs may read. Everyhow it is a great en- 
lightener and adds wondrously to the work, 
the intelligence, the welfare of the world. But 
hark! an explosion! Somebody is afire! A 
woman or a child burned to death or a house in 
flames! A lamp has exploded and sprinkled its 
flery contents; or the servant has poured it on 
the wood as a kindling, until both she and the 
fire are all ablaze. The Plumber and Sanitary 
Engineer started a list of the accidents in New 
York and Brooklyn, but found them too num- 
erous for publication. It is ascertained that 
from 6.000 to 7,000 persons in the United States 
are each year wounded or killed by this agent. 
Yet, rightly prepared, it is perfectly safe. All 
the danger arises fram impure or adulterated 
kerosene, or from naphtha or benzine sold for 
kerosene. A sample which killed a girl in 
Jersey City, the chemist tells us, was ‘‘ simple 
benzine and worse than gunpowder.”” When 
-petroleum is being refined, the gazoline, ben- 
zine, and naphtha, which are the dangerous in- 
gredients, are drawn off. ‘If the refiners begin 
to collect the kerosene from the condenser of 
the still too soon, these will not have been fully 
enough separated. If benzine or naphtha, on 
account of their cheapness, are added to good 
kerosene, the result:iathe same. Unfortunately, 
the ear.y tests establislied by New York State 
law were defective and have been largely re- 
lied upon The New York City test is better ; 
but this also needs particularizing and guard- 
ing. A law relying éxclustvely upon the “‘ flash 
test’ and strictly defining ite method of applica- 
tion can secure absolute safety, and heavy fines 
and penalties in case of accident would rid the 
market of those dangerous adulterations. 
As acheap and available light, it is greatly in 
the interests of society that full protection 
should be had. As the law now is, every 
purchaser may hold the seller responsible 
if the specimen will not stand the required 
test. We buy our oil by the barrel, at 
14 cents per gallon, and take receipt that it is 
130° standard. It is high time that legislation 
so protected the working-classes as that they 
can be safe without buying ‘‘ Security Oil,’’ at 
80 cents per gallon. Avoidable accidents seem, 
far more than ordinary sickness, to be criminal. 
While the people are too slow to apprehend 
avoidable diseases, they generally respond to all 
wise safeguards against such perils as these, 
and are ready to express their sense of outrage 
at infringement of laws which prohibit the sale 
of explosives as ‘‘the Light of the Home.” 








oO 
Science. 

EXPERIMENTS are often made and con- 
clusions drawn therefrom which experiments 
and observations subsequently made seem to 
disprove. Science does not profit much by 
these observations, generally seeming satisfied 
that ‘‘ there is nothing in them.”’ Just now the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Tuscany has 
issued in its ‘‘ Bulletin ’’ an account of some ex- 
periments by Signor Cazzuola, of Pisa, on old 
seeds. He finds that seeds, if they retain suf- 
ficient vitality to grow at all, will, in the case 
of monecious plants, cucumbers and melons 
especially, produce more female flowers on a 
plant the longer the seed has been kept. One 
plant of the common gourd (Cucurbito Fepo) 
had but one female flower and forty-seven male 
flowers in the case of a plant from the seed of 
last year. He sums up his conclusions by pro- 





posing, as a general principle in plant life, that 





there exists a latent vitality in the embryo, 
which, by being prolonged, weakens the em- 
bryo and makes the plant it produces more 
fruitful. It is not easy to trace the working of 
any such “ principle” to any such result ; and 
yet there is a general belief among gardeners 
in Europe, in which quarter of the globe 
cucumbers and melons are subjects for great 
skill, that old seeds of these species do pro- 
duce more fruitful plants than fresh seed. On 
the other hand, at a meeting of the Central 
Horticultural Society of France, after Cazzu- 
ola’s experiments had been noticed by the 
celebrated Duchartre, experiments by one M. 
Lazier were brought up, with results just oppo- 
site to those from Pisa. At least, no difference 
was found between the productiveness of old 
and of new seeds. Now, itis quite likely that 
M. Cazzuola will look with suspicion on M. 
Lazier’s facts, and the latter will have as poor 
opinion of the other’s ; but it would be far bet- 
ter for science if in such cases the observers 
would try to see why such different results ap- 
peared. In regard to the Lady Slipper, or 
** Balsam,’ in which double flowers are so pre- 
ferable to single ones, the older the seed the 
more double the flowers, it 1s believed, will be; 
and, as a double flower is the opposite of a fer- 
tile or single one, the fact, if it be one, opposes 
the Italian conclusions. On the other hand, 
the first flowers which bloom in the common 
Ten-weeks Stock are more likely to produce 
double or barren flowering plants than the sec- 
ondary flowers ; and this is the reverse of the 
Balsam experience. It is probable science has 
much to discover about these things yet. 


...-A late number of the American Naturalist 
has a beautifully illustrated article on ‘‘ Cross- 
fertilization in Flowers,’ from the pencil and 
pen of Professor J. E. Todd. The plants chosen 
for representation are Iris, Martynia, Pentste- 
mon, and Lobelia. The behavior of the Pent- 
stemon, as detailed here, is the most novel of 
the set, that of the others having been before 
placed on record. The weak points in the 
argument, as in many similar ones connected 
with this subject of cross-fertilization, is that 
from the structure it is inferred that insects 
must do so and so, and that so and so must be 
the behavior and the effect on the plant. But 
itis on record by many competent observers 
that these assumed certainties do not always 
follow In the case of Lobelia, for instance, 
where, on. account of the proterandrous char- 
acter in connection with structure, it is assumed 
that the flower cannot avail itself of its own 
pollen or any pollen without inseet aid, it is 
now well known that they do seed freely with- 
out such agency. At least, they do seed freely 
when all the winged insects are excluded; and 
if any help them, it must be small thrips or 
such like minute insects, which, though they 
may aid a flower to get its own pollen, or even 
the pollen of its near neighbors, do nothing 
toward that true cross-fertilization as demand- 
ed for utility by Mr. Darwin. The whole sub- 
ject is as curious as it is interesting. 


....Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty’s consul-general at 
Zanzibar, has ‘been, the Academy states, con- 
tinuing his investigations into the distribution 
of the Tzetse fly in Eastern Africa. He finds 
that all along the road, from the coast to 
Central Ugogo, the present limit of exploration, 
there are wide districts infested by it; but 
there is, however, some reason to hope that 
they are isolated and may be avoided when 
their exact limits are clearly known and de- 
fined. Dr. Kirk reports that the rule every- 
where holds good that where the fly is found 
large game are numerous ; but he is of opinion, 
in opposition to some persons, that it by no 
means follows the game in their migrations, 
though it undoubtedly disappears when they 
are killed off. A curious circumstance in this 
connection is that the natives appear to be well 
acquainted with the precise limits of the fly 
region, and are thus able to keep their 
cattle in safety quite close to it. No 
preventive or antidote has yet proved suc- 
cessful, and if ordinary beasts of burden are to 
be used to supersede the troublesome pagazi, 
the only way, according to Dr. Kirk, will be to 
choose such a line of road as will entirely avoid 
the infested regions, or else to cross them ina 
narrow part in the night time. 


....The idea that the cocoons of insects pro- 
tect the chrysalis from frost has been combatted 
by M. Jousset de Bellesme, who claims that the 
cocoon serves to protect insects from observa- 
tion—i. ¢., that it is a case of protective mim- 
icry. He thinks that in no case does the cocoon 
serve to protect the insect from low tempera- 
ure, since even in the middle of winter the 
air enclosed in the interior was found to be of 
exactly the same temperature as the surround- 
ing air. But if the pupa resists congelation, it 
does it by virtue of a continuous and consider- 
able disengagement of heat. 


...»Prof. De Candolle has made s remarkable 
discovery in regard to the preservative powers 
of boiled sea-water. A branch of a coffee 
plant had been preserved in liquid, said to be 
salt water, for fifty-three years. De Candolle 





had some doubts of it, because all experiments 
with ordinary sea-water failed. But recently 
the wax and cork was removed, and the pre 
served plant and liquid examined chemically. 
It was found that the sea-water had been boiled 
before using. De Candolle believes that boiled 


sea-water will displace alcohol for museum 
work. 





ese 
Personutities. 

Tue Atlantic Cable Celebration at Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field's house in this city, of which a brief 
mention was made last week, will doubtless be 
ranked as one of the notable affairs of the sea- 
son. The number of persons expected to be 
present on Monday night was not less than 
one thousand. From Washington there was to 
bave come Sir Edward Thornton, the British 
minister; Nicolas Shiskin, the Russian minister ; 
Judge Allen, the Hawaiian minister; William 
M. Evarts, Secretary of State ; Justice Field, of 
the Supreme Court; Geo. W. Childs, Ex-Gov. 
Hartranft, Ex-Gov. Rice, Dr. Mark Hopkins 
and President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
Senators Burnside and Anthony, Gen. Hancock, 
and many other distinguished people. In 1854, 
March 10th, the original ‘“‘New York, New- 
foundland and London Telegraph Company” 
was organized in Mr. Field’s house. The agree- 
ment was signed in his dining-room by Mr. 
Field, Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. 
Roberts, and Chandler White. David Dudley 
Field was present on the occasion as counsel, 
and went with his brother Cyrus to 8t. Johns 
to obtain the charter, which declared the 
object of the company to be “to establish a 
line of telegraphic communication between 
America and Europe by way of Newfoundland.”’ 
When the line to Newfoundland was completed, 
Cyrus W. Field went to London, where he or- 
ganized the Atlantic Telegraph Company, in 
1856. In the following year an attempt was 
made to lay the first transatlantic cable ; but it 
broke when the ships were about three hun- 
dred miles from the coast of Ireland, and the 
enterprise was suspended. In 1858 a second 
attempt was made. The cable was joined from 
either shore in the middle of the ocean ; but it 
parted. A new cable was laid in the following 
summer, which, however, worked but three 
weeks; and it was not until 1866 that permanent 
communication was established between the two 
continents—twenty-five years after the organ- 
ization of the original company. Mr Field and 
his associates find themselves enjoying all the 
satisfaction and honors justly due them for their 
faith, perseverance, and success. The decora- 
tions at Mr. Field’s included the flags of all 
nations, symbolizing the close connection which 
submarine telegraphy has established between 
the different countries of the globe. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company ran a wire 
directly to the house, and during the evening 
congratulatory messages were exchanged with 
all parts of the world. 





...-General Trochu, in his new book, entitled 
“T) Armée Francaise en 1879,” brings out the 
somewhat astonishing fact that France, on an 
emergency, can bring into the field an army of 
880,000, completely equipped for service. All 
departments have been reorganized, and we 
are told even that “ there is neither a horse nor 
acart inthe country which has not been reg- 
istered, so that, in the event of its being re- 
quired, {t may be at once requisitioned.” Is 
this army to watch Algiers or—Berlin ? 


...-Elihu Burritt, whose death occurred on 
the 7th inst., will be missed by a host of true 
friends and admirers. He was one of those 
honest, earnest men whose aims command 
universal respect. He was born in New Britain, 
Conn., in 1810, and was known as ‘‘ The Learned 
Blacksmith.”” He wrote much, especially for 
temperance and cheap postage and against 
slavery. He also published several works. 


....The will of the late Mrs. Clarissa C. 
Cook, widow of Hon. Ebenezer Cook, of Da- 
venport, Iowa, bequeaths $50,000 to found a 
home for the friendless in Davenport; about 
$100,000 to the Episcopal diocese of the state ; 
and other large sums to church societies. Dur- 
ing her lHfetime Mrs. Cook erected a public 
library building in Davenport, and Trinity 
Church and school, at a total cost of $40,000. 


.... At the last meeting of the trustees of 
Princeton College the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. James 8. Dennis, profess- 
or in the Theological Seminsry at Beirfit, Syria. 
Mr. Dennis is the author of several books, 
written and published in the Arabic language, 
which have been widely circulated. He is a 
son of Mr. A. L. Dennis, of Newark. 


...»Mr. Charles E. Tilton, a wealthy gentle- 
man of this city, has given to his native town 
of Tilton, N. H., @ fine plot of ground, on 
which he will also erect a building, to contain a 
library, hall, and the post-office. 


...-President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
the cook in the Parker House restaurant, Bos- 
ton, and Mary L. Booth, egitor of Harper's 
Bazar, are each said to receiver$4,000 per year. 
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Missions. 

News of another disaster to the Nyanza ex- 
pedition of the Church Missionary Society has 
been received. A letter from Zanzibar, dated 
January 2d, 1879, states that Mr. Penrose and 
sixty porters have been killed in the Unyamwezi 
country, south of Lake Nyanza. The following 
are all the particulars which the English papers 
have received: ‘‘The Abbé Debaize, sent out 
by the French Government, was, when last 
heard of, on the way fre) Unyanyembe to 
Ujiji. His further intende. movements were 
not known. It is said that he will cross Africa 
to the west ; but by what line is not stated. It 
is reported that before reaching Unyanyembe 
he came into collision with sume men of an 
Unyamwezi chief, called Kungwe-ya-mawe, a 
relation and rival of the present Unyamwezi 
Sukan of Unyanyembe, much given to high- 
way robbery. It is near him that Saeed-bin- 
Salim, the ex-Zanzibar governor of Unyam- 
yembe, has taken refuge, and they are usually 
said to take common cause and combine to 
throw obstacles in the way of all going to that 
center of trade. It is stated that the Abbé 
found with these men ten tusks of ivory which 
they had plundered from an Arab caravan, 
and were spying out his position in order to 
bring down a gang of robbers upon him. This 
ended, it is said, in the Abbé killing the men 
and taking the ivory—aleo two women of their 
party, possibly slaves—to Unyanyembe. After 
this a party of the Church Missionary Society 
(apparently under Mr. Stokes) came up, but, 
having discovered that the chief Myungu was 
plundering, they took the road by Juvu, and 
thereby avoided him. Another Church Mis- 
sionary party, seemingly under Mr. Penrose, 
fellinto his hands, and was attacked near a 
lake or pool of water, where the trees gave 
cover tothe enemy. Mr. Penrose was killed, 
and also sixty-two of bis men, chiefly Unyam 
wezi porters, but including ten Zanzibariaus. 
Mr. Penrose is said to have fought bravely, hold- 
ing the robbers in check so long as his cartridges 
lasted, killing sixteen with his own hand be- 
fore he fell. Everything was lost; and a few 
days after the empty packing-cases lay on the 
ground, and sixty-three dead bodies, it is stated, 
were counted, including that of a white man, 
supposed to be Mr. Penrose. Whether the act 
of the Abbé Debaize, if this story is true, had 
anything to do with what happened is un- 
known. It seems rather as if Saeeb-bin-Salim, 
the ex-Arab governor, and his ally had agreed 
to annoy caravans bound for Unyanyembe ; 
and perhaps this attack was made for the sake 
of plunder or with that objectin view.’’ Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Penrose were members of the 
party sent out last year to re-enforce the Nyanza 
Mission. Mr. Penrose was an engine-litter by 
occupation, and the two men were evideutly 
leading a caravan, in two divisions, to the lake. 





.-»-It seems that the action of Mr. Brown, 
the Wesleyan missionary, in leading # party 
which took summary vengeance on the New 
Britain cannibals, is still under discussion in 
Australia, and is to be considered at the coming 
Wesleyan conferences in that country. Mr. 
Brown has written a long letter to Secretary 
Chapman, of Sydney, in which he says: ‘‘I 
accept my position, with all ite responsibilities 
and consequences—namely, as that of a mis- 
sionary placed in very difficult circumstances, 
without any precedent to guide him, who has 
been compelled to do certain acts which he 
believed (and still believes) to be right and 
pro ier, as being the only means for preserving 
life ; and who has thus been compelled to grieve 
many dear and valued friends, and to imperil, 
if not destroy, “his reputation as a mission- 
ary,’’ but who has been fully justified by every 
resident and every visitor here, has been treated 
with very kind consideration by the Board, and, 
on the whole, has not been unkindly or unfairly 
criticised by the public press, and who is con- 
tent to leave the final issue to time for the de- 
cision of Lis fellow-men and to God for his judg- 
ment.’’ Mr. Brown reviews the various critt- 
cisms which have been made of his conduct, 
and shows that the punishment inflicted on the 
savages has been most salutary; that the natives 
now regard the missionaries as their best 
friends ; that such an event is not likely to occur 
again; and that, in his best judgment at the 
time and now, the course taken was wisest, 
under the circumstances. 


-+++By the courtesy of the Rev. D. C. Greene, 
of Japan, we have received statistics of the 
Union Presbyterian Church of Japan, which 
consists of three missions—viz., those of the 
American Presbyterian, the American Re- 
formed, and the Scotch United Presbyterian 
Churches. There are in all 15 ordained mis- 
sionaries, 2 physicians, 12 teachers, 4 ordained 
native preachers, 15 licentiates, 18 theological 
students. The total of the foreign staff is 20; 
of the native staff, 37. There are 18 organized 
ehurehes, 41 preaching places, 3 mission sta- 
tions, and 304 scholars in the schools. The 
number of menppers is 970. Over 300 were ad- 
mitted on profession in 1878 end 55 infants 
were baptized. 
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The Hunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 234. 
THE ALL-SEEING GOD. 





Nortes.—The first six verses describe God’s 
omniscience, the second six his omnipresence. 
Notice the parallelism of the members of each 
verse except the first. ** Searched me,’’— 
The word implies thorough, minute examina- 
tion, and, therefore, knowledge. “Afar 
off.”"—That is, from thy heavenly throne. 
‘* Compassest.'"—More exactly, winnowest or 
siftest, to search out the good and the bad. 
——“! Beset me.’"—Surroundest me so closely 
as to press upon me, and so know all about me. 
“ Whither shall I go?””—That is, if it were 
of any use to try. This begins the second 
strophe about God’s omnipresence, which is 
suggested by the preceding verse. “* From 
thy spirit.”"—That is, from God himself. The 
spirit of God in the Old Testament is not used 
asof a separate person of the Trinity. 
“* Thou art there.’’—Better, ‘‘ There art thou,”’ 
the ‘‘thou”’ being emphatic. * My bed in 
hell.""—In the underworld ; in the abode of de- 
parted spirits. The Hebrews conceived of the 
souls of the dead as dwelling iman underworld, 
a dark and cheerless place. ‘This does not mean 
hell in our sense of the word. “ Take the 
wings of the morning.’—If I mount on the 
wings with which the dawn rises in the cast. 
The meaning of this poetical expression is: If 
I go to the most distant east “And dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea,”""—This is certainly 
translated wrong, for the wings of the morning 
in the east would not take him in the direction 
of the only sea, the Mediterranean, known to 
him, which was west. The proper translation 
makes this member parallel to the first mem- 
ber of the verse, and should read ‘Or if I 
dwell in the uttermost ends of the sea ’’—that 
is, in the most distant west. The Hebrews, 
like other nations of the east, used the word 
eva for west. The meaning is: Whether I go 
east or west.——“‘ Even the night shall be light 
about me.’’—The parallelism is lost by this 
translation, which should be ‘And the light 
be night about me.’ This is a continuation of 
what the Psalmist {magines himself as saying. 
———'' Yea, the darkness.""—Rather, even the 
darkness. This verse gives the conclusion of 
vhe preceding. Should I say the darkness shall 
cover me, then the darkness cannot hide from 
thee. Should I say the light shall be night 
about me, then to thee the night shineth as the 
day. 

Instruction.—If God is searching us, we 

might as well understand that he, at least, 

knows all about us. We might as well remem- 

ber that, whatever we do, God is looking at it. 

Then we had better be careful of our lives. 

God does not hold himself so far-above us 

that he does not observe our doings. He is 

‘afar off’; but he also besets us and lays his 

hand upon us. We must not think of God 

as the being who has set the machinery of the 

world agoing, and then has retired to some dis- 

tant throne, whence he takes no interest in his 

creatures. Some people think God is too great, 

too infinite to concern himself with us little 

human beings. The fact is that he is too in- 
finitely great to overlook us. It would be an 
indication of finiteness and limitation if he did 
not observe aud contro! the smallest, as wel) as 
the greatest things. 

It may be a great comfort to be assured that 
God knows us. We are often deeply hurt be- 
cause we are not understood. Children often 
feel very sore, and perhaps cry by themselves, 
because their parents, or those they love, think 
they have done things which they have not 
done. This they can know, that God makes no 
mistakes. He has searched us, and knows ua. 
If we cannot hide our sins from him, no more 
are our good, right thoughts mistaken by him. 
He sympathizes with us and will make it all 
come right in the end. When thus misunder- 
stood by our friends, we can rest on God, and 
thus be sure not to let our pain make us bitter 
or desperate. Don’t feel, Well, I don’t care if 
father does think I did so, and don’t then shut 
up your affection and confidence. Remember 
that your friends love you, and they will by and 
by do you justice. 

God's knowledge is simply wonderful. How 
does he know so much? We can’t tell. We 
ean only wonder and adore, and ponder on the 
mystery of that infinity which we can never 

comprehend or compass. 

We cannot run away from God, any more 
than we can run away from ourselves. In the 
heavens or inthe grave, in the east or in the west, 
there God. People sometimes think that when 
out of sight of their parents or acquaintances 
they can do things with impunity which they 
would not do if they were seen. They will go 
to places where they would not have their 
father or their female friends see them. But 
there God. 

To the Christian it is a comfort that God’s 
hand always leads him. He has omnipotent 
protection. 
































We commit ourselves to God’s special care 


at night, when it is dark and we are asleep ; 
but often feel as if we could take care of our- 
selves during the day. But as to God, darkness 
and light are alike ; and to us, in the day and in 
the night we are equally weak and unable to 
continue our lives or our health. We need his 
protection by day and should live in a spirit of 
constant prayer. 


School and College. 


REFERENCE was made last week to the new 
plan of giving women a classical education at 
Harvard College. From further particulars 
published last week, it appears that individual 
professors and teachers of the University under- 
take to receive young ladies as pupils on the 
usual terms of private instruction in Cam- 
bridge—usually three dollars per hour for a 
single pupil, and one dollar each where there 
isaclass. A committee of ladies, with a highly 
efficient man as secretary, undertake to aid in 
systewatizing the arrangements, in providing 
for the private accommodation and care of 
students, and, doubtless, ultimately in secur- 
ing endowments, which will greatly reduce the 
necessary expenses. The instruction given will 
be, as nearly as possible, what the College gives 
to young men. Among those who have con- 
sented to give instruction are Professor Peirce, 
in mathematics ; Professor Peabody, in moral 
science; Professor Hedge, in German; Professor 
Boécher, in French; Professor Sheldon, in Italian; 
Professor Goodwin, in Greek ; Professor Green- 
ough, in Sanskrit, Latin, and comparative phi- 
lology ; Professor Norton, in the fine arts ; Pro- 
fessor Paine, in music; Professors Child and 
A. 8. Hill, in English ; Professor Emerton, in 
history ; Professor H. B. Hill, in chemistry ; 
Professor James, in physiology. The express 
provision is made that ‘‘no instruction will be 
given of lower grade than that given in Har- 
vard College. The ladies who have undertaken 
to see that the female students secure suitable 
lodgings and give whatever advice or agssist- 
ance they need are Mrs. Louis Agassiz ; Mrs. 
E. W. Gurney; Mrs. J. P. Cooke; Mrs. J. B. 
Greenough ; Mrs. Arthur Gilman; Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow ; Miss Lilian Horsford. 











.... This Harvard plan somewhat resembles 
what has already been in.practice at Girton Col- 
lege, established five or six years ago in England, 
in connection with Cambridge University. The 
young ladies there receive precisely the same 
education which the young men do. They are 
not received under the age of 18, except in 
special circumstances, The course of education 
occupies about three years, though practically 
only six months of the year are spent in the Col- 
lege, the three terms: each extending over a 
period of eight weeks. The fees, which include 
all charges of board, lodging, and instruction, 
amount to 100 guineasa year. Each student has 
aset of two chambers, forming bedroom and sit- 
ting-room. These are furnished by the College 
authorities in a manner that leaves little to be 
desired. Each student dresses as she pleases ; 
but, by common consent, they dress very plain- 
ly. They are, in fact, here for work, and have 
no time for play, except what is gained in the 
gymnasium ; and exercise is regarded mainly as 
a preparation for renewed labor. The ladies 
cannot take a full degree ; but only a certificate 
that they have passed the examinations. 


.... Notwithstanding, says the Philadelphia 
Press, the many and liberal donations made to 
Princeton College, aggregating $2,500,000 since 
Dr. McCosh became its president, the institu- 
tion has hitherto had to carry a considerable 
debt, the interest on which annually diverted 
from its revenues a sum sufficient to support 
two additional professors. Nearly all the en- 
dowments and donations have been for special 
purposes, which, while of great advantage 
to the College generally, have, doubtless, in 
many cases, increased the incidental expenses 
required to be met out of the ordinary revenues. 
This debt amounted to $120,000; but we are 
glad to say that it is now practically extin- 
guished. Certain friends of the College last week 
engaged to pay off this sum, on the condition, 
that no further debt should ever be contracted, 
but that the College should henceforth keep its 
annual expenses within its income. 


....Superintendent Wickes, of the Water- 
town schools, reports a successful experiment 
in his high school. A debating society has been 
maintained during the last four years, chiefly 
by the boys of the upper classes, their presid- 
ing officer being the principal of the school. 
Their meetings have given the boys skill in de- 
bate, knowledge of parliamentary law, and an 
idea of public business—all of which are em- 
inently useful acquisitions. At one time a state 
legislature was organized, the members of the A 
class serving as senators and the Bs as assem- 
blymen, Copies of bills introduced at Alban 
were furnished, and in this way the text-book 
law, the school- district law, and other acts 
were discussed. 

....There are 170 coeducational collegiate 
institutions in this country. The largest num- 
ber (22) are maintained in Ohio. Mlinofs has 





18 and New York 5. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT, L. A., La Crosse, Wis., resigns. 

AKERS, M. W., called to Bloomingdale, Il. 

ANDERSON, Samue. H., Eust Washington, 
N. H., resigns. 

BLAISDELL, C., Ira, Vt., accepts call to Nich- 
olville, N. 

—- J. T., East Enosburgh, Vt., re- 
signs. 

COAL, M. C., ord. at New Orleans, La. 

CUSTIS, J. W., D.D., Chicago, Ill., called to 
Tabernacle ch., Utica, N. Y. 

EATON, W. H., at Old Cambridge, Mass. 

FREEMAN, J. C., Glen’s Creek, Ky., resigns. 

GROSVENOR, Cyrus P., LL.D., died at Al- 
bion, Mich., recently, aged 87, 

HARTMAN, L. B., econ Penn., called 
to Central ch., Trenton, N. J. 

HAWTHIORNE, J. B., Montgomery, Ala., 


ga to Coliseum-place ch., New Orleans, 

4a. 

LAWRENCE, Wit.1am, accepts call to Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

MASON, A. F., Calvary ch., accepts call to E- 
st. ch., Washingtou, D.C. 

MEDBURY, A. R., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts 
call to Rockford, Ih. 
PARKER, J. W., D.D., -st. ch., accepts call 
to Metropolitan ch., Washington, D. C. 
RAY, C. W., Bridgeport, Conn., accepts call to 
Memorial ch., Salem, N. J. 

SHERMAN, C. 8., Andover, Vt., resigns. 

SPENCER, Wm. H., Foxboro, Mass, accepts 
call to Waterville, Me. 

SWINDALL, D. D., Wamego, Kan., resigne. 

WALLER, WILuL1aM, removes from ‘Tullula to 
Quincy, Ll. 

YOUNG, WiLuaM M., D.D., Meadville Peo» 
died recently, aged 53. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, Avuaustus, West Granville, called to 
Brewers Village, Mass. 

CHILD, Frank §8., inst. over First ch., Green- 
wich, Conn. 

FITZ, AnTHUR G., supplies temporarily Hamp- 
den, Me. 

HARRIS, J. L., Essex, accepts call to Well- 
fleet, Mass. 

MEEK, 8. W., inst. at Bellevue, O. 

MILES, T. A., Winsted, called to Corner ch., 
Meriden, Conn. 

PACKARD, E. N., Evanston, IIl., accepts 
call to Second ch., Dorchester, Mass. 

— H. M., supplies Oriskany Falls, N. 


THOMPSON, A. H., ord. at Bingham, Me. 

WALKER, George Leon, D.D., inst. over 
Center ch., Hartford, Conn. 

WARD, ArrtuurR N., ord. at Falmouth, Me. 

WETHERBY, CuHaruxs, Nashua, N. H., ac- 
cepts cal to Franklin, N. Y. 

WOODWORTH, Darius, accepts call to Thomp- 
son, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BEECHER, Groreg B., First ch., Cincinnati, 
O., resigns, 

BILL, A. W., Menominee, Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, James W., died recently at Clarinda, 
Iowa, aged 68. 

DUNNING, C. 8., D.D., Honesdale, Penn., re- 
signs. 

FAULKNER, W. E., ord. at East Nassau, N. Y. 

GRAY, Tuomas M., New Lebanon, N. Y. 

—- R. H., closes his labors at Unionville, 

0. 


HUTTON, ALFRED J., West Troy, called to 
Courtland, N. Y. 

OSBORNE, Enos A., Newark, N. J., died re- 
cently, aged 86. 

OSMOND, 8. M., D.D., Iowa City, Iowa, called 
to Lawrence, Kan. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES, engages to supply Lima, 
N. Y., six months. 

STAWITZ, C. 8., inst. at Westfield, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, Samuev H., Lewisburg, Penn., 
called to Des Moines, Iowa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BABCOCK, Cuar es H., accepts call to Trinity, 
Columbus, O. 

JOHNSON, Georce B., accepts call to Nor- 
wood, N. J 

MORTON, J. J., becomes ase’t minister of 
Christ ch., Detroit, Mich. 

SMITH, G. BayARD, accepts call to Norwich, 
N Y 


SPALDING, H. W., becomes rector at York, 
Penn. 

YEATER, A. J., accepts call to Shelbyville; 
Tenn. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

ALBRIGHT, G. M. (Reformed German), Ne# 
Lisbon, O., died recently. 

ANDREWS, W. M, accepts call to Reformed 
ch., New s, O. 

DREW, Tuomas, inst. over South. Pres. ch. & 
Roanoke, N. C. 

GARARD, Mary, Miss, asked supply Free Bap 
tist ch., at Pittsford, Mich. 

JEWELL, Davin, ord. at Free Baptist ch. in 
Madison, Iowa. 

KENNEDY, D.8., inst. over United Pres. ch. 
at Somonauk, Penn. 

PRINGLE, J. V., accepts call to United Pres. 
ch. at Hopewell, Kan. 

SCHAEFFER, W.. C., inst. over Reformed ch. 
at Danville, Penn. d ihies egils 

PE L R., accepts cal ree 
abr Sor ew Haven, Mich. 


TAYLOR, W. Howe. (South. Pres.), Aiken, 
C., resigns. — 
WINN, 8. K., accepts call to Second (Sou 
Pres.) ch., Petersburg, Va. 
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Rebbe. 


Ow leaving a room, make your best salaam 
to persons present and retire without salaming 
the door. 





...- Ornithologists say that the owl is a wise 
bird. He certainly is a very solemn’un, adds 
American Punch, 


....Lawyers are never more earnest than 
when they work with a will—that is, if the 
estate is valuable, 


...-An accountant who visited Bunker Hill 
Monument last summer says it is the longest 
column he ever footed up. 


.---The Cincinnati Saturday Night has an 
article on ‘‘Mumps”’; but the Utica Observer 
finds fault with it for neglecting to add that it 
is ‘‘ to be continued in our necks.” 


..-.An Irish barrister, Bethel, who was ready 
to take a small fee and who was ready to lunch 
or dine with any one who invited him, said, 
pompously, in a cause: “I appear for the 
Crown, my Lord.’’ ‘‘Oftener for the half- 
crown,”’ whispered a wag. 


...“ Have you ever been in prison?” asked 
a lawyer of a witness, whom he was disposed to 
badger and bully, as the profession are apt to 
do. “Yes, sir.” “When?” “In 1863.” 
““Where?”? ‘In Andersonville.’” There was a 
momentary pause for breath, and then a round 
of applause that shook the court-room. 


....A citizen went into a Norwich hardware 
store the other day, and fuquired: ‘How 
much do you ask for a bath-tub for a child?”’ 
“Three dollars and seventy-five cents,” was 
the reply. ‘* W-h-e-w!” whistled the customer. 
“Guess we'll have to keep on washing the baby 
in the coal-scuttle till prices come down.” 


.-.»When Dubufe’s celebrated paintings of 
Adam and Eve were on exhibition, Mr. McNab 
was taken to see them, and was asked for his 
opinion. ‘I think no great things of the paint- 
er,” said the great gardener. ‘‘ Why, man, 
Eve’s temptin’ Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety 
that wasna known until about twenty years 
ago!” 


....A recent advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing: “If the gentleman who keeps the 
shoe-store with a red head will return the um- 
brella of a young lady with whalebone ribs and 
an iron handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s 
shop, he will hear of something to his advan- 
tage, as the same is the gift of a decéased 
mother now no more with the name engraved 
upon it.” 


...“ How much do you ask for that goose ?”” 
inquired a customer of a market woman. 
“Seven shillings for the two,’ replied the 
woman. ‘But I want only. one,’ said the cus- 
tomer. “I can’t help it,”’ answered the woman. 
“T ain’t a-goin to sell one without the other. 
To my certain knowledge, them ’ere geese have 
been together for mor’n thirteen years; and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to be so unfeelin’ as to separate 
‘em now.”’ 


....A mayor of one of the communes in 
France tately made the following entry upon 
the register: ‘I, mayor of —~—, found yester- 
day in the forest of —— a man by the name of 
Rollin, committing an act against the laws. I 
commanded him to surrender, whereupon he 
set upon me, heaping me.with insult and con- 
tumely, calling me a ragmuftin, an ass, a pre- 
cious dolt, and a scarecrow—all of which I 
certify to be true.” 


....A judge once intervened in an odd way to 
prevent a waste of words. He was sitting in 
chainbers, and seeing froma pile of papers in 
the lawyers’ hands that a certain case was likely 
to. be a long one, he asked: ‘ What is the 
amount in question?” ‘Two dollars, your 
honor,”’ said the plaintiff’s counsel. “I'll pay 
it,”? said the judge, handing over the money. 
“Call the next case.” An English judge was 
more patient. He listened for a couple of days 
to the arguments of counsel as to the construc- 
tion of an act, and finally observed, when they 
were done: “ Brothers, that act was repealed a 
year ago.”” One morning a woman was shown 
into Dr. Abernethy’s room. Before he could 
speak, she bared her arm, saying : “ Burn.” “A 
poultice,’’ said the Doctor. Next day she called 
again, showed her arm, and said: “Better.” 
“Continue the poultice,” the response. A few 
days afterward she came again. Then she said: 
“Well. Yourfee?”’ “Nothing,” said the great 
physician. ‘ You are the most sensible woman 
Teversaw’’ Lord Berkeley, wishing to apprise 
the Duke of Dorsct of his changed condition, 
wrote: ‘‘ Dear Dorset :—I have just been married 
and am the happiest dog alive. Berkeley.” 
The answer came : “Dear Berkeley ;—Every 
dog hag his, day, .Dopset,” The editar of a 
Chicago newspaper wanting the details of a 
terrible inundation in Connecticut, telegraphed 
to a correspondent in Hartford : “Send fall par- 
ticulars of the flood.” The reply came quickly : 


° 
Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice, . 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
CHRISTIAN UNITY.* , 

Tue work before us was first published 
nearly forty years ago. Reissued after so 
long a time in the exact form in which it first 
appeared, it may demand additional atten- 
tion, as expressing opinions which the lapse 
of years have only strengthened. This in 
addition to the fact that the writer has be- 
come one of the best known and most favor- 
ably known of the leaders of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The volume sets forth a plan of Christian 
union. It declares that there is needed a 
Church system broad enough to allow all 
sincere disciples to unite upon it—one in 
which ‘‘all the existing Christian denomi- 
nations of our country” may become one. 
It then asks whether there is any Church 
now existing among us which supplies the 
needed platform for a Christian unity. It 
declares that this is not furnished by any 
one of the non-Episcopalian denominations; 
but, on the other hand, it is offered by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, ‘‘ because, in 
its system, those points which its own mem- 
bers hold essential, and which are not pro- 
vided for in any other system, are distinctly 
recognized; and because those points which 
are held essential by the various other de- 
nominations are also distinctly recognized 
and amply provided for in its system.” The 
remaining three-fourths of the book is occu- 
pied in an explanation of the system of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The central thought of the book is given 
in the words above quoted; but the state- 
ments made in that quotation will certainly 
be disputed. 

Take first the declaration that only in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are found 
‘those points which its own members hold 
essential.” What matters do its members 
consider essential to a true church? Our 
author declares that ‘‘the use of a liturg7 
is not held even by Episcopalians to be 
essential in the theory of an Episcopal 
Church.” Furthermore, he says nothing of 
‘‘apostolic succession ” as a sine gua non in 
Church order. He names but one thing 
which is held essential—viz., the three or- 
ders in the ministry. But a ministry in 
three orders is found in the Methodist Epis- 
copal, as well as in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and, therefore, why may not the 
Episcopalians unite with the Methodists, as 
well as the Methodists with the Episcopa- 
lians? We make no allusion to the matter 
of the comparative size of the two bodies, as 
this might bring up that unkind remark 
about the tail wagging the dog. 

Nor is it true, on the other hand, that those 
points held essential by other denominations 
are all recognized in the Episcopalian sys- 
tem. Take, for instance, the ideas of our 
Baptist brethren. It is no more import- 
tant in Episcopalian eyes that the min- 
istry should be arranged in three orders 
than it isin Baptist eyes that the ministry, 
to say nothing of the membership, should 
be immersed, and that on profession of 
faith. If, therefore, the Episcopalian de- 
nomination could not be asked to merge 
itself into the Presbyterian because the lat- 
ter has not a tripartite ministry, the Bap- 
tist body could not be asked to merge itself 
into the Episcopalian so long as the latter 
has not (in the view of the former) a bap- 

tized ministry. If the Comprehensive 
Church should have a ministry in three 
orders, to comprehend the Episcopalians, it 
should have a ministry immersed on profes- 
sion of faith, to comprehend the Baptists; for 
n>ne could say of us that, in order that they 
might preach Christ, it was any more neces- 
sary that the ministry should be scripturally 
organized than that its members should be 
scripturally baptized. It will thus be seen 
that the author is all wrong in the state- 
ments of fact on which his reasoning is 
based. i 

And he also reasons very weakly regarding 
the relations of the Episcopalian and other 
Protestant communions respectively to ‘‘ the 
ancient and universal Church.” For the 





* Tus ComMPREHENSIVE CuURCH. By the Rt. Rev. 


Church of England is just as much and 
just as little “liable to the charge of sect- 
arism” as the Church of Scotland or the 
Churches of Germany and Switzerland. 
All these ‘‘ separated” from the Church of 
Rome; or, at least, one as much as the 
others. The only essential difference was 
that the Church of England retained pre 
lacy, while the others did not. Now, is 
prelacy necessary to the historical continu- 
ity of a church? Can it be said that the 
only possible connection between a church 
of the present day and the Apostolic 
Church is through a ‘succession of prelates? 
Let it first be shown that there is a line of 
prelates that reaches back to the first 
century! The Church of England has 
no more complete historical connection 
with the ancient Church than has the 
Church of Scotland or the Lutheran 
Church. Had the Church of England 
at the time of the Reformation abolished 
prelacy, and had its parishes all adopted the 
Independent principle; nay, had they, like 
the Quakers, given up the practice of ordi- 
nation entirely, the Church of England 
would be historically connected with the 
ancient Church just as truly as it is now— 
for the essence of a ‘‘ true church” is in a 
principle, not in an outward organization. 
Had every English bishop remained obe- 
dient to the Pope, so that, in separating from 
Rome, the English people had left all their 
bishops behind, and so had been obliged to 
start an entirely new line of bishops or had 
concluded henceforth to do without them, 
the English Church would have been no 
more ‘‘liable to the charge of sectarism” 
than itis now. And the Methodists are to- 
day no more separated from the apostolic 
and universal Church than they would be if, 
in their separation from the Church of En- 
gland, they had carried some bishops with 
them, and so perpetuated a line of ordina- 
tions as unbrokenly as did the English 
Protestant Church in Elizabeth’s reign. 

If to day in South America or some other 
Roman Catholic country certain of the 
people, with priests and some bishops, should 
become convinced of the errors of the Roman 
system declare that conviction, and depart 
as they would be compelled to) from the 
Roman communion, organizing a new church 
on the general principles of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, would this 
body be ‘‘ liable to the charge of sectarisim” ’ 
We hardly think our author will say it. 
Should they, after a time, become convinced 
that the prelatical system was an error, and 
should do away with it also, would’ they 
then become sectarists? Certainly ‘they 
would be no less connected with ‘the 
universal Church” than they were before. 
Nay, had these people come out from the 
Roman Church without any priests and 
bishops, and then organized their churches, 
would they have been ‘‘sectarists”? Not if 
they organized on the general principles of 
the New Testament, for true unity with the 
Apostolic Church depends not on a con- 
nected line of ecclesiastical functionaries, 
but on the holding of apostolic principles. 

But as an exposition of the principles and 
organization of the Protestant Episcopa 
Church of the United States the volume is 
worth reading. 





AmoneGst the books on needlework pub- 
lished by 8. W. ‘Tilton & Co., Boston, we notice 
Plain Needlework, Knitting, and Mending and De- 
signs for Art Needlework, both edited by Lucretia 
P. Hale. The little pamphlet on plain needlework 
has the endorsement of Miss Cumming, who 
has the reputation in Boston of being a skilled 
teacher of sewing, and it appears to be simple 
and practical and to contain some hints that 
would be serviceable to mothers teaching their 
girls, no less than to teachers in sewing schools. 
There seems to be reason in this demand for 
hand-books upon such homely industries as 
patching, darning, hemming, and seaming. 
Young ladies in our boarding schools are apt 
to be more familiar with the profundities of 
“8t. Elmo” than with the mysteries of strok- 
ing gathers or making button-holes, and not 
one in fifty could hemstitch a cambric ruffie 
neatly. This little book also contains the 
regulations for the department of sewing in 
the Boston public schools and a simple needle- 
woman’s catechism, which we would commend 
as a lesson to be taught in young ladies’ 
boarding schools. Few women would be 
willing to take the time required to do such 
nice work’ a8 is some described in this little 
book; but all ought to know how to do it. 
Either the text is at fault. or; the flustra- 








“ You will find them in Genesis.” 
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tions of Swiss darning have changed places. 


The first series of designs in art needlework 
contains a half dozen simple designs, with di- 
rections as to materials on which they can be 
wrought and the purposes to which the work 
can be applied. Miss Hale suggests, wisely, that 
the worker draw her own designs; for, no matter 
how good these peach blossoms and daffodils 
may be, there is danger that we shall see 
these same half a dozen designs repeat- 
ed henceforward with Chinese accuracy, till 
they shall become as wearisomely frequent 
as are the cat-tails, sunflowers, and peacock 
feathers with which the Decorative Art Society 
has made us too familiar. Of these six the 
clematis and dahlia designs might have been 
more effective and pleasing, when wrought, had 
some one or two of the leaves been turned up 
or over upon themselves, so as to show both 
upper and under side of the same leaf; and one 
of the clematis blossoms surely might have been 
in profile. This forthcoming series ought to 
contain a set of the old-fashioned arabesque 
designs in use a hundred years ago, which the 
artist in crewels must fill in with colors accord- 
ing to her taste—a thing perfectly allowable, as 
the forins are purely conventional, so that the 
same design wrought by different individuals 
would look quite unlike. Miss Hale rec- 
ommends the use of pen and ink to 
confirm the outline made by sifting powder 
through a stencil pattern. We would recom- 
mend to those who have had little experience 
in transferring designs the use of a not too 
thin liquid bluing, instead of ink, as it answers 
the purpose equally well and can be washed 
out easily, should the color run from the pen or 
be dropped upon the fabric on which the 
pattern is traced. 


....Predestination and Freewill and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, by Prof. John 
Forbes, D.D., of Aberdeen (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark), is an attempt to relieve the tender 
consciences of certain ones regarding the giving 
of their signatures to the Westminster Confes- 
sion. The author declares that much misap- 
prehension generally prevails as to the real doc- 
trine of the Confession, and ‘‘it is to be feared 
that this misapprehension deters many of the 
most conscientious Christian-minded men from 
the ministry and eldership.”” He tells us that it 
is ‘‘a painful case of this sort’? which forms 
the immediate occasion of the present treatise, 
and that serious misgivings long troubled his 
own mind as to whether the Confession did not 
stand diametrically opposed to the plain teach- 
ings of Scripture regarding the love of God 
to all his creatures. He declares that many 
of the upholders of the Confession—as, ¢. g., 
Dr. A. A. Hodge—have utterly misunderstood 
its teachings on predestination. But his at- 
tempted reconciliation of the Confession with 
the Scriptures will be deemed by most to be a 
denial of the plain teachings of the Confession. 
In other words, his controversy is not with the 
foes, but with the friends of the document, as 
to what it means; and we are confident 
that nineteen readers out of twenty will say that 
Dr. Hodge, rather than Dr. Forbes, is the true 
expounder of the Westminster theology. But 
what a satire does such a treatise form on the 
Westminster Confession as aconfession! How 
absurd to require men to sign a given declaration 
of belief when there is such a want of agree- 
ment as to the meaning of that declaration! A 
“variable standard” is no stundard at all. A 
man’s signing such a document does not mean 
that he believes what that document will be 
generally understood to declare ;- but merely 
that he believes something which he can so 
construe that document as to make it declare. 
A declaration is no declaration at all so far as 
it can be understood by one man to mean this 
and by another to mean that. The confedion 
of achurch is intended to declare its belief; 
and, if any intelligent man can understand it, 
to teach what the church does not believe, 
there is certainly a demand for “ revision.” 
The treatise is accompanied with notes on cer- 
tain points somewhat aside from the main 
topic; and some ,may be a little surprised to 
find an upholder of the Westminster Confes- 
sion regarding as leniently as does the present 
author the doctrine that all men may yet be 
saved. 


...-From the pen of Charles Beecher comes 8 
book on Spiritual Manifestations (Lee & Shep- 
ard). The author believes that disembodied 
spirits can and do communicate with men in 
various ways. He gives an account of certain 
wonderful manifestations occurring under the 
eyes of Dr. Phelps, of Andover, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, and other well-known persons. He 
then presents to the consideration of spiritual- 
ists a. certain theory of the Bible which he 
thinks will commend it to their regard. He 
considers that the spirits of all men have come 
from a pre-existent state, their incarnation be- 
ing for the purposes of moral discipline, and he 
gives an extended sketch of Bible history as 
illustrated by this theory and the relations of 
incarnate to disembodied spirits. We cannot 
pronounce the book to be of any great value, 





except as illustrating the peculiar directions of 
thought which men’s minds may take. As it 
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requires all sorts of people to make a world, so 
it takes all sorts of books to show in how many 
different ways men’s minds may work. To the 
general reader it would have been more satis- 
factory if the author, in declaring that spirits 
do communicate with men, had given his opin- 
ion whether they conuamunicate anything worth 
attention. ‘!hrough those ancient ‘‘ mediums,”’ 
the prophets and apostles, came ‘‘communica- 
tions” which were an addition to the world’s 
stock of ideas. Uninspired men have written 
within the last quarter century much that is 
worth reading. But the communications 
through modern mediums—so far as they are 
given in Mr. Beecher’s book, or in any other 
we have seen—add nothing to our knowledge. 
The question whether spirits can communicate 
with us is a question of very little importance, 
if it be acknowledged to begin with that they 
have nothing to communicate worthy our at- 
tention. 

..»» The Oriental Church Magazine is really a 
curiosity. Its object is to make the English- 
speaking people familiar (with no proselyting 
purpose) with the Orthodox Greek Church of 
Russia. It is published in this city and edited 
by the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, who is pastor of 
the chapel supported by the Russian Govern- 
ment in this city. In the second number, just 
issued, we havea translation of the liturgies of 
8t. Chrysostom and 8t. Basil. That of 8t. 
Chrysostom ig the one most in use in the Greek 
Church, while that of St. Basil is confined to 
particular feast days, and a third liturgy, called 
“The Presanctified,’’ is sung on certain oc- 
casions in the great fast before Easter. But for 
the fact that these liturgies have given so much 
prominence to “the Holy Mother of God”’ and 
“‘all the saints,"’ there would be nothing in 
them to offend Protestants. The remaining 
articles are thoroughly interesting, giving 
graphic pictures of Russian peasant life and 
accounts of monasteries, exploring expeditions, 
hunting wild camels, ete. 





.-..J. B. Lippincott issue, Coubtless from 
imported sheets, The Hnglishman's Critical and 
Expository Bible Cyclopedia, by the Rev. A. R. 
Fausset. It isavery large octavo volume, of 
752 pages of three columns, abundantly {llus- 
trated with wood-cuts. We are greatly pleased 
with the general accuracy of the articles we 
have examined, their compression and yet 
their fullness, and especially the pains that 
have evidently been taken to get the latest ac- 
cessible facts. We even find in it references to 
publications of 1878, and the new facts have 
generally been sifted with a good deal of skill. 
It is soundly orthodox, perhaps too strongly 
so—as in the article on “‘ Antichrist,”’ on which 
topic the author adopts fully the theory for de- 
fending which, not wisely, Dr. Fulton has just 
come to grief. For a five-dollar book it is very 
cheap and very good, and we recommend it with 
confidence as a volume for the family library 
and as an aid in the study of the Bible. 


-+++Dr. Geikie, author of a “ Life of Christ,” 
gives us a history of The Hnglish Reformation 
(D. Appleton & Co.). The evident aim of the 
work is, by reciting the story of the struggle 
through which the Church and nation of En- 
gland were freed from the dominion of the 
Pope, to turn @ current of popular opinion 
against the ritualistic movement in the Angli- 
ean Church. The book is a very good recital 
of the events of an important period; but we 
must say that one who already is tolerably 
familiar with English history will find very 
little in the work to interest him, as it con- 
tains very little in statement of fact or in 
explanation of events that is new. On the 
other hand, the work goes rather too much into 
detail for the popular reader. It has some stir- 
ring chapters—as, for instance, that on Anne 
Boleyn ; but we are not of the opinion that its 
publication is an important event in historical 
literature. 


--».Lee & Shepard have published an 1? er- 

esting book of travels, entitled Midnight Marches 
through Persia, by Henry Ballantine, the record 
of a trip for commercial purposes through one 
of the ancient empires. The field is one of 
which there are few to write, and the author 
has an eye to see, a mind to understand, and a 
pen to describe what comes before him in a 
journey. The book is not only entertaining ; 
but contains a great deal of information, which, 
however, is so set forth as not to make the 
book a dull one even for the most careless 
reader. One gains from the work many ideas 
not only about the climate of the country, its 
monuments and ruins; but also in regard to 
ite present social and political condition and in 
regard to its commercial interests. The book 
is issued in attractive typography, with a type 
for lamplight reading. It is introduced by a 
note from President Seelye, of Amherst. 


-+-Bignor Monaldini’s Niece is a story of which 
the scene is laid in Rome and the part 
of the characters are Roman. It is more prob- 
ably a woman’s work than a man’s, the style 
being poetic to the limit which prose will bear. 
though it does not fairly overpass that Umit. 
It ts charmingly written, and yet the effect of 
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the whole is little cloying. The plot of the | on Dante is reprinted from his volume of “ Ee- 


story is less satisfactory than ite style; the 
events do not evolve themselves quite natural- 
ly ; the heroine’s attempt to commit suicide, at 
the close, is out of keeping with her character 
But these faults of construction will not detract 
from the poetry of the situations and the fascin- 
ation of the pictures of Italian life that are 
drawn by the anonymous author. The book is 
the latest and one of the best of the ‘‘ No-Name 
Series.” (Roberts Brothers.) 


....The International Review for March opens 
with an article from Edward Cary attacking the 
civil service reform of President Hayes, expos- 
ing ite weakness in some respects, yet not 
doing justice to the President. ‘‘Sleep and 
Dreams,” by Prof. Shaler, of Cambridge, is an 
interesting article. This is followed by an able 
article on ‘‘The Currency and the National 
Banks,’”’ by Mr. George Walker, showing the 
superiority of the bank-note over the green- 
back as a paper currency. ‘‘ The Silver Confer- 
ence and the Silver Question,’’ by Mr. Simon 
Newcomb, is a forcible exhibit of the facts re- 
lating to the silver question. Every silver man 
in the country ought to read this article. The 
other articles are up to the usual grade of the 
Review. The whole series gives a very inter- 
esting number. 


...-The Destiny of Russia, as foretold by 
God's prophets, or, at least, as set forth by 
“Theta,” in a little book of that name, is to 
divide with England the empire of the East and 
of Eastern Europe. Germany is the ‘‘Gomer”’ 
of the prophecies, and the Germans are the 
ancient Cimmerii; Togarmat is Turkestan ; 
Tubal is Tobolsk ; Meshech is Muscovy; and 
Rosh, or Ros, the oldest form of the word, is 
Russia. From these pointe of departure we 
have a clear way. Theta’s exegesis is, of 
course, of the wildest ; but the book is a curi- 
osity and has some curious citations in it—as 
particularly that of Peter the Great's “‘ will,” 
setting forth the manifest destiny of Russia. 
(Chicago: Thomas Wilson.) 


....Mr. 8pofford, Librarian of Congress, has 
just issued, through the American News Com- 
pany, the second annual number of his Amer- 
tean Almanac, which was so highly appreciated 
last year. It is a duodecimo volume of 420 
pages, and is crammed full of just those facts 
and figures which an intelligent man wants to 
have just at hand—things political, things com 
mercial, statistics of all valuable sorts, postal 
laws and rates, the personnel of all the national 
governments of the world and of our state 
governments, state debts, city debts, history 
of taxation, etc., etc. We trust that it will be 
more largely sold than last year and its per 
manence secured. 


....LAeut.-Col. Richard C. Anderson was 
an officer of the American Revolution, 
holding rank in the Virginia line. His 
grandson, Mr. E. L. Anderson, has just 
published «a brief biographical sketch of 
him, which has ite interest for study ef that 
period of our history. The fact that the 
Colonel was the father of the late Gen. Robert 
Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, adds attrac- 
tion to the memoir. Col. Anderson fought 
with honor and success at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, as well as later in Virginia and South Car- 
olina. We ought to have more such biogra- 
phies, for our national history's sake. (Put- 
nam’s.) 

....As @ contribution to the discussion on 
eschatology, we have a work by Rev. A. Under- 
wood, entitled Future Punishment; its Nature, 
Certainty, and Duration. (New York: N. Tib- 
bals & Sons.) The book is written with vigor 
and is a presentation ef the opinions of the old- 
fashioned orthodoxy on the state of the impen- 
itent dead. It holds that the punishment of the 
wicked will consist not merely in the natural 
results of evil doing, but in positive infliction of 
suffering; and it presents other forms of doc- 
trine which, if true, are nevertheless obsolescent. 
It has many elements of strength and will create 
an effect on certain minds. 


....8ince Mr. Davis’s exhaustive two-volume 
“Life of Aaron Burr” no one has ventured to 
repeat the attempt. The Life of Col. Aaron 
Burr, as now given by Mr. Charles Burr Todd, 
is valuable as containing some of Burr's letters 
not heretofore published. It also deals in his 
genealogy and contains facts of interest in re- 
gard to the Colonel’s daughter, Theodosia. 
The memotr contains portraits of Burr, and also 
of his father, President Burr, of Princeton 
College. (Published by the author, New York.) 


....The interesting incident in Emily Bro- 
die’s religious story, Jean Lindsay, the Vicar’s 
Daughter, is her going from England to Austra- 
lia to marry aman whom she has never seen, 
but who is well recommended to her. It is notin 
secular novels that we shall find such arrange- 
ments as this commended as “providential.”’ 
There is nothing indelicate, however, in the 
manner of the story. It is, indeed, better than 
many that may be found nowadays. in the Sun- 
day-school libraries. (Carters.) 





«-+-Prof. R. W. Church's thoughtful essay 





says and Reviews,’’ published in 1854. Dante’s 
interesting treatise, ‘‘ De Monarchia,” in which 
he proves the right of princes to rule, is ap- 
pended in a translation made from the original 
Latin by Mr. F. J. Church, a son of the author 
of the essay. The two form a beautiful and 
valuable book. The “‘ De Monarchia” has never 
before been rendered into English. (Macmil- 
lans.) * 


..--The printing of Society the Redeemed Yorm 
of Man and the Harnest of God's Omnipotence in 
Human Nature, by Henry James (Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.), was a very wanton spoiling of 
white paper. We are not quite sure that we 
know what it is all about ; for luminousness of 
statement is not one of the author’s strong 
points. We advise our readers to be cautious 
about perusing the work; for the attempt to 
understand it will certainly weary the mind. 


...-Khrichs’ Fashion Quarterly has been im- 
proved. It is much better printed in this its 
spring issue on presses and with ink that bring 
out admirably the hundreds of fashion-plates 
and other illustrations, which will be an un- 
failing delight to its feminine readers. The 
first part of the magazine is taken up with 
stories and household matter. We are espe- 
cially pleased with an article by Juliet Corson 
on the duties of a chaperon. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Murgsy has in press an Insurance Dic- 
tionary, by Wm. Swain Champness. 


Mr. Browning has in press a collection of 
short poems, entitled ‘ Dramatic Idylls.”’ 


Mr. Holman Hunt will shortly contribute to 
an English magazine a paper on Art Copyright. 


The Harper’s have in preparation a library 
edition of Hume and Gibbon, similar to their 
Macaulay. 


The second volume of the “Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,”’ edited by Dr. W. Smith 
and Prof. Cheetham, is in press abroad. 


The poems of the late Richard Realf, with a 
biographical sketch by Colonel R. J. Hinton, 
will be published some time during the spring. 


Mr. Raseam has discovered a cylinder of Sen- 
nacherib dated B.C. 700. It will probably help 
to decide the exact year of Sennacherib’s expe- 
dition against Hezekiah. 


Dr. Hugo von Meltzl, of the University of 
Kolosudr, Transylvania, has published, together 
with a German translation, a collection of 
Transylvanian gipsy songs, made by himself. 


Mr. Theodore Martin finds it necessary to ex- 
tend his “‘ Life of the Prince-Consort” toa fifth 
volume, and expects to publish the fourth and 
fifth volumes together near the end of the year. 


Edward Danpreuther is engaged upon a trans- 
lation of Wagner's “‘ Essays on Beethoven,’’ 
supplemented by a version of the chapters on 
the Metaphysics of Music from Schopenhauer’s 
philosophical works. 


** England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” 
will be the title of Mr. T. H. 8. Escott’s new 
book, which will be out in the spring. It will 
fill two volumes, and be about the size of Mr. 
Wallace’s work on Russia. 


Sefior D. Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez 
has published a Spanish version of a manuscript 
“Chronicle of the Frank Kings,” discovered 
by him. The work was written in Arabic by 
Gotmaro, Bishop of Gerona. 


The Archbishop of Lithuania, Macarius, has 
published the ninth volume of his “‘ History of 
the Russian Church.”’ It includes the history 
of the West Russian or Lithuanian diocese up 
to the end of the 16th century. 


Herr L. Schlosberg, at Vienna, is printing a 
casuistical work, called ‘“‘ Halakhoth,’’ from the 
unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, composed 
as early as the eighth century A.D. The present 
MS. is a Hebrew translation of an Aramaic 
original. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. expect to pub- 
lish in April a new volume of poems by Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, entitled ‘‘ Legends of the Sax- 
on Saints.” The same publishers will issue 
immediately the lectures on French poets, 
which were delivered by Mr. W. H. Pollock 
last year at the Royal Institution. 


The third volume of the Comte de Paris’s 
“History of the Civil War’’ will be ready 
about the middle of the year. This volume 
will contain, without abridgment, volumes five 
and six of the French edition. It will embrace 
the account of the battles of Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg,.and Port Hudson, and all other 
events of the war to January Ist, 1864, Vol- 
ume four, completing the work, including the 
seventh and eighth volumes of the French, is 
expected during the year. 

Dr. M. Friedliinder is preparing for the Soci- 
ety of Hebrew Literature an English transla- 
tion, with notes, of Maimonides’s famous 








philosophical work, written in Arabic, transla- 
ted into Hebrew. by Samuel ibn Tibbon and 
Judah Harizi, in the thirteenth century, and 
into Latin by Buxtorf, from Tibbon’s transla- 
tion. A part of it has also been translated into 
German, and the Arabic text, with a most 
accurate French translation and copious notes, 
has been brought out by the late 8. Munk, a 
member of the French Institute. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co are about to 
issue ‘‘ The Hundred Greatest Men,”’ being the 
lives and portraits of the one hundred greatest 
men of history, divided into eight classes, each 
class to form a monthly folio volume. The in- 
troductions to the volumes are to be written by 
eminent authorities on the different subjects, 
the English contributors being Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Froude, and Prof. Max Miiller; 
those in Germany, Profs. Helmholtz and Cur- 
tius ; in France, MM. Taine and Renan; and in 
America, Mr Emerson. The portraits are to 
be reproductions from fine and rare steel en- 
gravings. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Englishman’s Critical and Expository Bible 
Cyclopedia. Compiled and written by Rev. 
A. R. Fausset, M. A., Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
York. Illustrated. 8vo, ap. 753. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.............see00e 95 00 
Sir Gibbie. A Novel. George Macdonald, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 210. Tia pevcceecocccocecoscces 
All Thi Pertaining to Life. An Mlustration of 
II Peter 1, 5,6,7. By Rev. Charles T. Ander- 
son. 12mo, pp. 126. Ibid 
Strahan. A Novel. By Mrs, Wildrick. 
PGT: Mciccksscetnccoiesassssss+see 
Moliére. By Mrs. CRppent and F. Tarver, M. A. 
WGen0, PP. IDB. TDEd.......cccccccccccccserecoces 
Christ's Words as Related to Science, Law, Gov- 
ernment, History, Philosophy, Religion, and 
fe see m iy a : 
rner, Jacksonville, Il. Spring- 
field, Tll.: H. 3 Na teaepeteanatin ged 





and Conversations. for the 

Use of Schools, By Em. 8. Oakey. 16mo, 
pp. New York: 8. Barnes & Co....... 0% 

American Al and Treasury of Facts, for 


manac 
1879. 2 A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress. 12mo, pp. 420. 


Plain Needlework, Knitt and Mending for 
ia Schohe Tilus. By acre. 
Boston: 8. W. Til- 


Tilton Needlework Series. Designs in Outline 
for Art Needlework. By Lucretia Hale. Ibid. 


The Contrast between Infidelity and Christian- 
Death-Bed Testimonies. 4 
re list. 18mo, pp. 


Gleanings of Past Years, 1875-8. By Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. The Throne, Cabinet, and 
Constitution. 2vols. 16mo, pp.611. Jbid.. 200 

Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Night at the 
Vatican. Illus. John 7. Rg 18mo, 
pp. 96. Phila.; T. B. Peterson 


a New Farm. By a Young Farmer. 12mo, 
pp. 168. Boston: Loring............ccccccccee 0s 


Out of His Reckont Florence Marryatt. 
v0, pp. 108. Ibid By 7 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jonathan Edwards's Works, 


4 Vols. Octavo, for $6.00. 





(Reduced from $12.00.) 


Pointed Papers. Rev. T. L. Cuyler...$1 50 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth..15 00 


Margery’s Son. By Miss Holt......... 150 
King in His Beauty. Newton........ 12% 
Springdale Series. 6 vols........... «+ 200 
King’s People. By Miss Warner...... 7 00 
Haps and Mishaps. Mathews, 6 vols.. 7 50 
Beauty for Ashes. Dickson........... 200 
Eventide at Bethel. Macduff......... 1 % 


Dr. Hodge’s Outlines of Theology.. 3 00 
Essays and Reviews... 2 50 








Cunningham’s Theol. Lectures...... 8 50 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref. in 
the Time of Calvin. 8 vols.......... 16 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
Second Kédition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


The Witness af the Psalms to Christ 
and Christianity. 
Tae Bampton Leorunss, 1876. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.0.L, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 





“This is one of the most interesting eng vetushte of 
the Bampton Lecture series.” —The rchman. 


“We have not been so delighted with any volume for 
a long time as with the Bampton Lectures for 1876. 
Our scholarly sense is satisfied and stimulated ; our 
———— thrilled with the gems of beauty that lie 
thickly strewn w tte, pages: ome heart is 
afresh under the Divin of the Psalter, so strik- 
ingly presented to us.”—IUustrated Christian Weebly. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Cloth. Price $1.75. (Forming Number 25 of “The 
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mumerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, 504 pages. 
Cloth, $3. 
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and other Stories, 
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Edition of Dickens’s Works. Small 4to. Cloth, 
$175. Paper, $1 25. 
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4 Letter to a Friend. By C. 8. Henry, D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price 75 cents. 
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PATENTS | 


In connection with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of business we have had 

* thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
‘splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
ithe current progress of Science, is very in- 
‘teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
‘Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-offices, 

Can I Obtain a Patent !—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Oo.), describing the invention, with a small 
‘ketch. All we need is to get the idea, 
We will immediately answer and give the 
necessary instructions. For this advice we 
make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
Of the Scientifie American, 87 
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4 Religious Buteltigence, 


THE METHODISTS AND THE FREED- 
MEN. 


Amone the denominations of the North 
which have taken an interest in the moral, 
mental, and religious condition of the freed- 
men of the South none has worked more 
zealously and successfully than the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. As soon after the 
issue of the Proclamation of Emancipation 
as practicable, preachers and teachers of that 
Church began missions and schools among 
theex-slaves. From the earliest period in its 
history the Church included colored people 
among its members, and its oldest church, 
the John Street, of New York City, has al- 
ways had representatives of the African race 
on its church-roll. To-day there are no less 
than eix different colored Methodist churches, 
besides the large number of members in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, easily 
making the colored Methodists in the coun- 
try the most numerous body of colored 
Christians. Some years ago the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, organized 
the colored members which remained to it 
(80,000) into an independent body, known 
as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
many having previously left to join the two 
African churches and the Northern Method- 
ist Church. The latter has in the South 
191,000 colored members, who have 947 
traveling and 4,202 local preachers, and 
1,751 churches, which are valued at $1,793,- 
488. The Church has, therefore, a very im- 
portant interest among the Freedmen of the 
South. It has helped its colored constitu- 
ency in various ways. The Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, organized 12 years ago, has fur- 
nished educational facilities; the Missionary 
Society has assisted in the maintenance of 
pastors; the Church Extension Society has, 
by donations and loans, helped to build 
churches; and the Sunday-school Union has 
given needed assistance to Sunday-schools. 
The most important of all these agencies is, 
of course, the Freedmen’s Aid Society. It 
has four universities and one college, each 
of which is chartered: Central Tennessee 
College, at Nashville, in connection with 
which is a medical school; Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Claflin University, Orange- 
burg, 8. O., which has a theological school; 
New Orleans University, which has a biblic- 
al institute and medical school; and Shaw 
University, Holly Springs, Miss. There is 
also a biblical institute at Baltimore, 
called the Centenary. There are, besides, 
ten institutions not chartered in various 
parts of the South, including one university, 
five seminaries, two norma! schools, one 
institute, and one academy. 

In these twenty institutions there were in 
1878 2,940 students, of whom 1,000 were 
normal scholars, 605 primary, 610 inter- 
mediate, 400 biblical, 275 academic, 75 col- 
legiate, 60 medical, and 25 law. The report 
of Dr. Rust, the corresponding secretary, 
from which we take these statistics, says the 
work of the Society has been performed 
“amid bitter opposition and persecution,” 
and nowhere in the past ten years has Chris- 
tian education and Christian truth been 
spread ‘‘at any greater sacrifice and suffer- 
ing.” We suppose this will hardly be dis- 
puted, though we may hope that the worst 
ispast. Dr. Rust is also of the opinion that 
the results achieved have been commensur- 
ate with the efforts and sacrifices made. 
The light, he says, which emancipation and 
its consequents let in ‘‘reveals fearful 
mental and moral degradation”; but it also 
@ closes evidences of improvement and 
promises of greater progress in the future. 
He has no doubts as to the capacity of the 
Negro for intellectual culture; formerly a 
question as to which there was much uncer- 
tainty. ‘Our teachers,” he says, ‘‘ are unan- 
imous in the judgment that colored pupils 

learn as rapidly as the white, and that they 
are far more enthusiastic in their studies,” 
This is going a step beyond the assertion of 
capacity. We do not remember to have 
seen testimony elsewhere going quite so 
far. A few colored students, he gavg 
beginning with the alphabet, have gone 
through algebra, geometry, physiology 
philosophy, chemistry, Latin, Greek, ana 

French, and graduated with honor. All 

these went out to become teachers, for 

whom the demand is so great that it is diffi- 
cult to keep some of the students long 
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enough to graduate them. These graduates 
are undoubtedly doing much to modify the 
views of the dominant race at the South 
respecting the inferiority of the blacks. Of 
the total of about 1,600,000 colored people 
in the South of school age, perhaps 600,000 
are in school a part of the year, for whom 
extensive accommodations are required to 
be furnished by state aid and Christian 
benevolence. Respecting the moral condi- 
tion of the freedmen, Dr. Rust, while rec- 
ognizing how deeply certain vices are seated 
in the nature of the ex-slave, and that 
‘‘complete renovation” cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, finds encouraging signs 
of moral improvement. He says: ‘ The 
preachers in our annual conferences are re- 
quired to pass a severe scrutiny in regard to 
their moral character, and each year wit 
nesses the administration of stricter dis- 
cipline among both ministers and people. 
The policy of our Church is to increase the 
graces, rather than the number of her com- 
municants.” President Round, of Centenary 
Institute, says of the many graduates of 
that school that they have been ‘‘ uniformly 
faithful and successful in the administration 
of discipline”—a matter of no small moment 
in colored churches. 


Dr. Rust says the colored members are 
very liberal contributors to the churches 
They gave about $6,300 for missions last 
year, and over $6,000 more to the other 
schemes of the denomination, There has 
been great improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the Negroes. The nnmber that 
have houses of their own is constantly in- 
creasing, and they are cultivating habits of 
industry and economy. Upon this point 
Dr. Strieby, of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, gives some very gratifying statis- 
tics and other testimony, in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued. The secretary, toward the 
close of his report (which would have been 
stronger and more useful if it had been a 
little less sanguine, and more judicial in 
tone and more abundant in detail), speaks 
of the condition of the Freedwomen 
and the necessity of doing something for 
them. ‘It is a sad fact”—we quote 
his words—‘“that all their former and 
to a considerable extent their present 
surroundings have recognized neither their 
power nor right to be chaste and good.” 
Their influence in molding the character 
of the rising generation makes it important 
to reach and instruct them and elevate their 
morals. ‘‘The instruction in moral and 
material duties that these mothers need to 
enable them to profit by the advantages of 
freedom, and uot hinder the progress of 
their race, can only be given them by women 
who. . will go to these homes and 
explain what is meant by purity and holiness 
of life, as well as teach them the principles 
of household economy and sanitary com 
fort.” ; 

The Society received for its work last year 
$63,402, and paid out a little over $63,000, 
of which $3,000 was on account of an in- 
debtedness of $15.000. The amount to be 
raised this year is fixed at $75,000, which 
ought to be raised easily, and $12,000 in ad- 
dition for the removal of the debt. 
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REVIVAL news from our exchanges. 
Methodist—Oneida, Il]., 28 conversions; Pepin, 
Wis., 20; Blackstone, I11.,60; Aplington, Iowa, 
50; Switzer, Ill., 12; Clear Lake, Iowa, 50; 
Storm Lake, Iowa, 50; Leland, Ill., 30; Bradford: 
Circuit, Iowa, 80; Potterville, Mich., 70; Elk- 
hart, Ind., 38; Omro, Wis., 50; Provo City, 
Utah, 18; Edwardsburg, Mich., 27; Epworth, 
Iowa, 30; New Virginia, Iowa, 50; Mt. Tabor, 
Towa, 20; Le Mars, Iowa, 25; Tunnel City, Wis., 
87 ; Evansville, Ind., 50 ; Des Moines, Iowa, 36 ; 
Nashville, Tenn., 12 ; Richmond, Ind., 71; New- 
tonville, Ind., 40 ; Leesburgh, Ind., 106; Bruce- 
ville, Ind., 31; Asbury, Ind., 89; Mace Circuit, 
Ind., 56; New Lebanon, Ind., 50; Rushville, Ind., 
18; Albany, Ind., 60; Waterloo, Ind., 43; Fort 
Branch Circuit, Ind., 16; Paducah, Ky., 19; 
Columbus, O., 456; South Charleston, O., 30; 
Winchester, O., 45; Rushsylvania, O., 35; 
Zaneefield, O., 50; Guysville, O., 109; Gal- 
lipolis Circuit, O., 290, since November ; 
Lakeville, Conn., 40; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Simpson ch., 50; Whitestone, L. L, 380; 
Lewiston, Penn., 50; Tremont, ‘N. Y., 40; 
Patchogue, L. I., 40; 8t. George Circuit, 
Kan., 82; Oliyet, N. J., 40; South Boston, 
Mass,, 21. Total, 2,802.———Baptist.—At vari- 
ous places, 204; Germantown, Penn., 15; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 17; Evansville, Ind., 80; Bos- 
ton, Mass., 30; Chrisman, Ill., 23; Barry, IL, 
126, since September; Ovid, Mich., 60; Tren- 
ton, N. J., 90. Total, 597,———Presbyterian,— 





Peru, Ind., 27; Laurel Hill, Penn., 28; Rich- 
land, Penu., 14; San Franciseo, Cal., 16; Bata- 
via, N. Y., 26; Fairton, N. J., 23; Chester, 
Penn, 22; Philadelphia, Penn., 15; Junction 
City, Kan., 11, Total, 188, Congregational, 
Seneca, Kan., 12; Peru, Kan., 18; New Or- 
leans, La , 8; Cambria, N. Y., 48; Moravia, N. 
Y., 24; Housatonic, Mass., 40; Brewer Village, 
Mass., 60; Woolwich, Mass., 50; Moretown, 
Vt., 45; Urbana, O., 17; Portland, Me., 16; 
Oneida, I., 150. Total, 408,.——— United Breth- 
ren in Uhrist.—Antioch, f., 41; Albany, O., 
26; Fulton, Pentisylvania, 30; White Wa- 
ter, Michigan, 11; Brashear, Missouri, 21; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 14; Blue Mound, [flinovis, 
17; Newbern, Iowa, 14; Bethel circuit, Wis., 
20; Lexington, Ill., 39; Massac, Ml., 11; Cen- 
tennial, [ll., 34; Marletta, Wis., 73 ; Chambers- 
burg, Penn., 35; Mound, IIL, 50; Richland, O., 
20; Russellvi'le, Tenn., 11; Chestnut Hill, 0., 
15; Montpelier, Mich., 22; Baltimore, Md., 35 ; 
Fairview, Penn., 40; Frederick City, Va., “4; 
Overcup, O., 25; Lagonda, O., 44; Braxton, 
Penn., 16; Dayton, Va,13; Bethany, NL, 21. 
Total, 717, Christian Connection,—Dariington, 
Ind., 19; Sparta, Ill., 12; Morganville, N. Y., 
25; Dry Run, Ind., 75; Springboro, Penn., 40; 
Staunton, Ind., 10; Millwood, Ind., 57; Grays- 
ville, Ind., 13; Des Moines, lowa, 11; Pine 
Grove, O., 45; Watkins, ©, 58; Argos, Ind., 
11. Total, 355. Grand total, 5,152, 





~ ....[t seeme that Bishop Gregy, who seceded 
from the Reformed Episcopal Church in En- 
gland and formed a body with the same name 
and Prayer Book, and consecrated abishop on 
his own motion, applied to the bishops in the 
United States for letters dismissory. Bishop 
Fallows, as presiding bishop, has replied to the 
application in along open letter. He informs 
Bishop Gregg that, by resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the General Council, he is advised to 
deny the request. The denial is based on two 
grounds ; 

1, You could hardly be canonically con- 
sidered as a bishop in good standing in the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church when your applica- 
tion was under consideration by our committee. 

“2, You asked to be dismissed to an organ- 

ization which atthe time of your request had 
no existence save in your own mind and per- 
hapsin the minds of two or three persons with 
whom you had conversed privately on the 
subject.” 
Tn hie application it appears that Bishop Gregg 
stated that if he should not receive the dismiss- 
ory letter in a month he should “act. as if it 
had been canonically signed and received.” 
Bishop Fallows reminds him that thisis hardly 
respectfhl, especially as he had been guilty of 
characterizing the proceedings of the bishops 
as ‘lawless dissent”? and “ unchurchmanlike 
and questionable ;”’ and that, asa matter of fact, 
he did mot wait a month for the letter dis- 
missory. 


... Awriterin The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 
Macon, Ga., in an article on the Negroes says 
the South cannot afford to let them remain 
in ignorance. The Negro must have a “ thor- 
ough religious training and as much mental 
culture as he {a susceptible of.”’ The Southern 
whites must take the matter in hand. ‘‘We 
cannot delegate this trust to another ; our social 
welfare depends on our doing the work after 
our own methods, so as to meet the require- 
ments of our own civilization and of his tem- 
perament. We understand him; no one else 
does. We cannot afford, for his sake and our 
own, to leave him in the hands of those who, 
however good their intentions, insist on re- 
garding him asa stray prince, a hero iu rage, 
and Who, intentionally or not, educate him into 
distrust of his white neighbor. We must fur- 
nish white Southern teachers,” ‘ Social ostra- 
cism,”’ he says, must no longer be wisited on 
teachers of the colored people. There was 
good reason for it in the past. It has accom- 
plished its purpose and may now be laid aside. 
He thinks there are more good men among the 
teachers who go down from the North than 
there were formerly. 


...-The gains of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1878 are larger than was at first re- 
ported. There was a net increase of 407 itiner- 
ant and 212 local preachers; 83,800 members ; 
447 churches; 159 parsonages ; and 73 Sunday- 
schools, with 47,879 scholars. The probationers 
decreased by 7,126. When the communicants 
are all at public worship, 11,676 itinerant min- 
isters preach to 1,505,577 members and 192,705 
probationers in 16,648 churches, for which there 
are 5,514 parsonages. In the 19,981 Sunday- 
schools there are 1,581,097 scholars. Allowing 
three adherents for every communicant, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a population 
of 6,798,828, which is more than the Roman 
Catholics claim. 


.... Among the many bénevolent and mission- 
ary societies in New York which are doing good 
service with the means intrusted to them is 
Bethany Institute. It was organized seven 
years ago forthe training of young women for 
Christian work, of whom 156 have had the ad- 
vantages offered by the Institute. The amount 
of missionary work done through the Institute 
is large. Last year of missionary visits there 
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were 13,993, visits to the sick and to prisoners 
2,270, of children gathered into Sunday-schools 
898, into churches and missions 301. A.great 
deal of religious literature was distributed, and 
inany religious meetings were held. Nearly one 
hundred conversions were among the fruits of 
these labors. 







. .In view of the approach of another draft 
for military service, the Mennonites of Russia, 
in council at New Halbstadt, decided to ask «f 
the Government information as to the manner 
of drafting, and the positions and management 
of the young men who may be drafted. One of 
the churches subsequently sent a deputation to 
the Czar, who received them graciously, read 
their address attentively, and told them he re- 
gretted that somany had emigrated to Amer- 
ica. ‘‘The service,’’ said he, ‘‘ we ask of you 
is not military service; it is not contrary to 
your confession. We have done what we could 
for you,’’ he added, 


wesae Archbishop Purcell has made an assign- 
ment of all the assets in his hands, several 
suits having been entered against him on be- 
half of depositors. His affairs have a hopeless 
aspect. His friends, it is understood, think 
that if by the help of the Catholics of the coun- 
try the Archbishop can pay 50 per cent. to the 
depositors they will be satisfied. He and his 
brother are said to be almost prostrated men- 
tally by the extent of the disaster. 


.... lhe Methodist mission fn Mexico has held 
its second annual meeting. It employs now six 
missionaries, and five of these, with ten of 
the eleven native preachers, attended the mect- 
ing. The missionaries reported prosperity ut 
every point, though the year had been one of 
persecution, One new congregation had been 
organized. The Rev. Charles W. Drees 
succeeds Dr. Butler as superintendent of the 
mission. 


....The Rey. F. F. Emerson, pastor of the Asy 
lum-avenue Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., 
has resigned and withdrawn from the denom 
ination. In his letter of resignation he stated 
that his withdrawal was due to certain views 
and beliefs which he entertains concerning the 
ordinances of baptism aud the Lord’s Supper. 
notin accord with the theory and practice of 
the Baptist denomination. 


....A considerable body of members of the 
Church of England at Sidcup, Kent, left the 
parish, on account of differences with the 
rector, and formed a new church. On being 
refused consecration for their new iron build 
ing by the Archbishop of Canterbury, they 
have promptly voted themselves into the Ke 
formed Episcopal Church, under the jurisdic 
tion of Bishop Gregg. 


....The work of the missionaries in Spain is 
becoming more and more difficult, and the civil 
authorities are growing more and more oppress- 
ive. Recently a party of processionists in 
Cermans, at the instigation of the town clerk, 
attacked the Protestant chapel with knives and 
stones, and the minister’s wife only saved her 
life by hiding under the beuches. 


....The Rey. John Welss, a well-kuown 
Unitarian minister and lecturer, died in Boston 
last Sunday. He was a native of that city, « 
graduate of Harvard, and had ministered in 
Unitarian churches in Massachusetts about 
twenty years. The last fifteen years of his life 
were devoted chiefly to lecturing and to writ- 
ing essays. 


...-Of the 849,870 population of Victoria, 
Australia, 306,000 are adherents of the Church 
of England; 202,644 of that, of Rome ; 134,126 
of the Presbyterian body; 111,897 of the 
Wesleyan; 62,317 of other Protestant sects ;@ 
4,323 are Jews and 20,807 pagans. The aborig- 
ines number only 1,067 and are fast dying out. 


....Dr. John Henry Newman is to be a cardi- 
nal after all. The report that he had declined 
to accept a scarlet hat from Leo XIII proves 
to have been untrue. The English press re- 
gards the act as a long-deferred recognition of 
Dr. Newman’s eminent services to the Church. 


...-The American and English Baptists are to 
have a theological school in Paris, France. The 
Rev. Dr. E. C. Mitchell will be president of the 
college, whose affairs will be looked after, among 
others, by Mr. Spurgeon. 


... «There are now thirty-five colored students 
in the theological department of Harvard 
University in training for the ministry. They 
represent five different denominations. 


_..cA Tract Society has been formed in 


China, with Bishop Russell as president, all the 
Protestant missions being represented in it. 


....The Roma Catholics have 39 churches 
in St. Louis ; 12 of which are German, 1 is Ital- 
jan, 1 Bohemfan, and 1 Colored. 

....The Southern Baptist Convention will 
meet at Atlanta, Ga., May 8th. 

_...There are four Catholic bishoprics iu this 
country now vacant. 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tue Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives last week passed a bill which deals severe- 
ly with tramps. Its principal provisions are: 


* All transient persons who rove about from 

place to eee begging, and all vagrants living 
Without bor or visible means of support, who 
stroll over the country without lawful occasion, 
shall be held to be tramps within the meaning 
of this act. 

‘¢ Any act of beggary or vagrancy by any per- 
son not a resident of this state shall be prima 
Jacie evidence that the person committing the 
same is a tramp within the meaning of this act. 

‘Any tramp who shall willfully and mali- 
ciously injure any person, where such offense is 
not now punishable by imprisonment in the 
state prison, or shall be found carrying any fire- 
arm or other dangerous weapon, shall be pun- 
isted by imprisonment in the state prisoa not 
more than two years. 

‘Any sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
special constable, or a. upon view of 
any Offense described in this act, or on speedy 
information thereof, may, without warrant, 
apprehend the offender, and take him before 
any competent authority for examination, and 
on his conviction shall be entitled to a reward 
of $ therefor, to be paid by the state. 

“All tramps to be imprisoned for not more 
than one year.”’ 


..The City of Columbus, Ohio, 
much alarmed during the week by the ex- 
tensive work of incendiaries. On Saturday 
night eight stables were fired, while attempts 
were being made to set other buildings ina 
blaze by using rags saturated with coal oil. 
The citizens finally organized a committee for 
protection, and on Sunday night nearly a thou- 
sand men patrolled the city and succeeded in 
maintaining quiet. Itis belleved that a gang 
of convicts, recently discharged from the peni- 
tentiary, are the guilty ones. 


has been 


..-The general charge of the funeral of 
Bayard Taylor has been given to the German 
singing societies of New York City, and their 
committee has arranged for the obsequies to 
take place on Thursday, 18th. The dirge will 
be sung in the City Hall Square, and the Hon. 
Algernon 8. Sullivan will deliver a commemo- 
ration address. 


.--Mrs. Belva A Lockwood, of Washington, 
who was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States last Monday, has 
also been admitted to practice before the 
United States Court of Claims, the rule of the 
Court having been amended so as to permit 
women to practice there. 


. Gen. Francis A. Walker, of Yale College, 
vas been appointed commisstoner of railroad’ 
for Connecticut. He will also probably be ap- 
pointed by the Government as commissioner of 
the next census, as he was of the last one. 


..A new Egyptian ministry has been 
formed, with Mohammed Tewfik as president of 
the Council. The ministry includes English 
and French representatives 

.++eThe Greek Archbishop of Adrianople has 
been severely beaten by the Bulgarians; not 
killed, as at first reported. 


..No new cases have appeared in the plague 
district in Southeastern Russia of late. The 
alarm has in part subsided. 





Amona ladies of ~~ t, Dr. 
Price's Perfumes are a fine toilet lus = ast luxu _ : 


Not Symptoms, but the Disease. 


It would seem to be a truth appreciable by all, and 
especially by professors of the healing art, that to 
remove the disease, not to alleviate its symptoms, 
should be the chief aim of medication. Yet in how 
many instances do we see this truth, admitted in 
theory, ignored in practice. The reason that Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters is successful in 80 many cases, 
with which remedies previously tried were inad 
equate to cope, is attributable to the fact that it is a 


medicine which and removes the causes of the 
various maladies to Which it "eat adapted. Indigestion, 
fever and ague, liver complaint, ut, rheumatism, 
disorders of nt bowels, ur aed | fections, and other 
erely, but t rooted out 

it. It goes to the fountain- head. "he ig really, not nom- 
inally,a radical remedy, and it endows the syste! 
with an amount of vigor which is its best protec tion 
against disease. 








For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pulmonary 
complaints “ Brown's Bronchtal Troches” manifest 
remarkable curative properties. Like all other merit- 
orious articles, they are frequently imitated, 


an 
thore purchasing should be sure to obtain the genuine 
* SRONCHIAL TROCHES.” 





” SE ND to Prairie Oil Co.,9 Murray St., N. Y., for pamph- 
let on great cure for Rheumatic and Gouty’ Affections. 


address 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts 
PULVERMACHER GAL VANIC CO., Cincinnatt, 0. 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


‘Yo produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
ordinary water. This solution sesses all the health. 
giving qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
bra while it is free from the organic impurities of 

e surf. For sale yo sae — 

J. DIT 
Broadway Sa ievclay Lizeet, N. ¥. 


DR. ¢ CRAIG'S KIDNEY CURE. 


Forall raph Diseases. a Send 
t. 


G, h, y 4 Boston. 
ine & Co., Phila. Thomsen ry iu, St Loston. 
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CARMEL SOAP. 


This Sow is made of sm Olive Oil, peer. anetens 
Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, 8 abso- 
lutely without adulteration and so sweet Tie few 
thin, 7: are more agreeable for a T WwW 

ie saponification of Olive Oil with the alkalies re- 
sults in the production of what has long been known 
as CASTILE SOAP, This isa very desirable vari 
ety of Soap for family use; but of late it has been so 
extensively falsified by manufacturers that it has been 
difficult to aay it pure. Under the name of ‘SA. 
VON } CARMEL’ a Mission | Society of 
Palest “wd have prepared a pure from pure ol 
ive Oil, and it a now be procured through Mr. F. B. 
, 71 William St., New York. It is something 
new to be omaleen with Olive Soap from the oldest 
olive-growing country in the world, and also from the 


land of the ancient oa an must have a large 
sale.”"—Boston Journal of C! 
crs SOLD BY ain't DRUGUISTS, 1 
A FRAGRANT CACHOU. Sweetens 


and Perfumes foul breath. 10 cen 
FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty S8t., N. Y. 


SMAX, 
N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


{mmense success of the beautifully mounted spec- 
tacle of 


LITLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, GRANDMOTHER! WHAT BIG TEETH YOU 








Prince Charming saves ce Red Riding Hood and 


offers 3500 to him whe. gis the wolf. 
A WILD WOLF H 
N EXC SITING DEER CHASE. 
PRINCE CHARMING’S REC oer wary EY THE 
CROWN. aD HEADS OF THE V 
The superb trou of twelve EDUCATED THOR- 
OUGHBRED KEN 'UCKY HORSES. Performed by 


their instructor, 
ONS. OSCAR. 

The geyformenee is oaense by the oddities and 

comicalities of the Jolly io 
R. a LES 'SEELRY. 
THE WONDERFUL CHIMPANZEE. 

The nearest aeeee | = _en of all known animals 
and the only one in A 
BE ur SEA ANEMONES AND RARE AND 
FISH from TT uarters of the globe. 


D 
Two. BABY mirross AMI. 
OTHER LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
Performances every Afternoon at 2:30 and every 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Three Performances on Saturday, 


at11A. M. and 2:30 and 8 o’clock P. M. 





WYTHE’S 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy Cit ~ Ae in miniature, re m actual 
Surveys, COVE! ovens 000 sq. rons St., — Sdand 
4th Av’s, opp. ‘Aen f Music. n ever eplank day 
except Sun lays) f ron 0 a.m. till 10 P. Ms iplanatoe 
Lectures at p.m. Admission, 25 Chil. 


dren under 12 L..3 of age, 15 cents. 








HOTELS. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, _Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 











the Chicas & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 
Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 





Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. . 


It 1s to day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“Cuicaco, CounciL BLur¥s & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 


“ CHICAGO, SIOUX Cire & tf] LINE,” 
“ Cuicago, CLINTO! & La Crosse Ling,” 


BUQUE 
“ CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,’ 
“CHIcaGo, La Crosse, WINONA & MINNESOTA Line,” 
“ CHICAGO, ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE 
=e 'HICAGO, Min es LAKE SUPKRIOR LINE,” 
** CHICAGO, GREEN 


Bay & MakQuette Liner.” 





Tickets over this route are sold by ‘all Coupon Ticket 
States: Canadas. 


cee Sanaa ask for kets via th on 
r, you ‘or your ja the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, bene ie ame othe: 

New York Office, +cat 415 Broadw: Boston, “Qmce, 
No. 5 State 8 2 New Mos 


Francisco 
g mere Street. Chicago Ticket 27 Oo, Clark St 
For rates or not attainable from your 


home ticket tet agents, apply to 





Gen'l rae Bane, 


Chicago; Gon Paes. gh, Chicago, 








COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
a Goon: & n AnRgE, =, Ome waeattas 


Parties, to leave Aasacton ou 


panel ae 
of teachers, sf 
wiped SB pan paerey 3 
over all chief lines of Le _ Fmt 
all parts of of iy Globe, and enable on: 


compel th the > nobkene’ to a uravel poydaie and 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


b-- , No ao not 
unless they 





Fast Mail Pa goenges, Route . 2 reinte . 
Reece to BAR £85 Rip ay Auguste, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OrEER LINES. 
Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 

Ne. 1-10 P.M. pally FROM NEW YO) 
v ALL RA 


PEN ae R. FA 


Panes, via 
TO D, WILMINGTON, CHARLESTON, 
ASHLEY RIVER JUNCTION. SAVANNAH 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Car, New Fork to Rich- 

mond. Parlor Car, Richmond to pec 

Pullman Sleep! Car, Wilmington to Chetineice. 
Special Pullman eeping Car, Wilmington to Savan 
nah. Meoping Car, Savannah to Jacksonville. Pull- 
man Sleep ng ( Car, Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 


via Charies' 
M and eR 
Y aia a PENNS. 
EXPRESS 


No. 2- S120 A 
eres t Sunday) from NE 
tA R ALL RA DA 
Dally 4 Rew ANHINGTON wie apd WIL- 
MINGTON, COLUMBIA, AUGUSTA, FLORENCE, 
CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH 
8:20 a. M. New York to Was hington and 10:00 
a. M. Limited Express (Limited Pgpeces ¢ train ts com- 
sed exclustv ely of Pullman ace Cars, New York 
oW at hingt with the 5:20 
P.M. train, or runs DAILY, y carcying Pullman Pal 
ace Sleeping Cars of the vannah Line, 
running through without chan 
Y (Gundeys excepted 


No 0 ™M. DAILY 
from ‘NEW ORK via PENNSYLVANIA R. . R., connect- 
ing at. Baltimore 9: sate es with the magnificert new 
Steamers of the vii 

Parlor Cars to itimore, Portsmouth to Wilmt 
ton, ane anoniane, Thence service as No.1 to a 
points { and the South, 

For sesorvetion c pe mee berths, chairs, tickets. 
time t tables «apply tothe NEW YORK OFF 0. 229 
BRO. or at the authorized ticket offices of the 
Pennapivants and more and Ohio Railroads. 

A. POPE, General Passenger Agent. 











N EW YORK AND ERILADELPAIA NEW 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRE tog AED are PH 
Trains leave New York, foot of 
Trenton and Philadelphia, at 6:30, 8, 9,1 
4, 5:30, 12 P. M. 
Leave Fhijedeiphia £5 from station rest 
nia Railroad, Third d Ber ks 8 


ny ire Stree ig 


csiletiite 
6:45 (way), 


a OA. 
M.; the 7:45 A. M., 
1:45 P. ‘. trains from Philade! 

Sunda; See ins peaye New York ‘ioe Philadelphia * 
9A. M.; £5: M. Leave New York for Trenton = 
0 A.M; FM. we Trenton for New York 
1:20, 0A Me: Oo PM 

Connection made at J City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, a City. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Libe Rceneet Noe, 620 

044 B way, at the pri ipal ls oiiees 
of the Erie in New York and nd Brookign, end 
at No. 4 Court Street, Brool 
m res! des 





to tination. 
P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 





GUION LINE. 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN A 
Lea’ vee Oe foot of Kin; 


WISCONSIN.............. UESDAY, March i 2P. Mm, 
PPAIOK......0cccscese: UE: SD Y, Q5th. 7 a. M. 

WYOMING...........005.- TUESDAY, April 1st, Noon. 

WEUADA... .<-.s0cscecers, TUESDAY, Ap P. M. 
These steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight 


to make th 


ie 
agreeable, a 

iano, rary, nalso expe surgeon, 
seewardons wad. and pow oy ach steamer.” Tho tate: 


compartments, and —_ furnished with both uu 
ne A ‘sak 


rooms are allon deck, th eatent of 
“ luxuries at sea vara ee and I 
N PASSAGE: 
ian $75. INTERM rea gio. 
OFFIcKs, No. 20 BROADWAY. GUION. 





A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION ! 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumenta, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALI’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPEOIFIO for CONSUMPTION. 


lt soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night sweats and tightness across the chest which ac 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


ia not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 


DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
ald fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


D. Wright, of Sincinneet. sends us the sub 
ead ‘orotessional, endorsement: “ Ihave prescribed 
all's Balsam ins a es number of cases, and alwa 
with success.” - that “in one case a patient 
with every a f confirmed consump: was 
restored to his S axual ‘health soon after commencing to 
take the Balsam.” 


John Kyhu, of Lafayetje, Ind., writes: “One year 
ago I was to all appearance in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and got so low gt doctor said J could not 
live wenty ‘our hours.” Mr. Kubn further states that 
“after ta me nine bottles of HALL’S BALSAM 
he is now, in perfect health, having used no ot er 
medicin 


The aa brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs areeffected, and showing the esti- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the inedical profession. Sold by all Druggista. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottie. 


” | JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & 0., 





8 College Place, Now York, 


s 


The Iudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........93.00 
26 “ (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 « (3 mos.), ¢ 75 
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THE PURCELL DEFALCATION. 


Tae Protestant press has been very, very 
charitable in its comments on the figgncial 
disaster which has overcome the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati and his very reverend brother. 
We have said ourselves very little, except to 
declare our profound faith in the honesty of 
the intentions of these ecclesiastical bankers. 
We withdraw no word of sympathy for the 
Brothers Purcell, and certainly not for the 
depositors who have lost their all through 
the incompetence of the ecclesiastics to 
whom they entrusted their funds, But the 
case certainly calls for some plainer language 

han has yet been spoken, except by the 
angry depositors themselves. 

We do not now speak of the childish way 
in which the accounts of the deposits were 
kept, or, rather, not kept, and of the total 
ignorance of the Vicar-General as to the 
amount of his liabilities. We only speak 
of the use to which the Brothers Purcell 
put moneys they received and the excuse 
they give for their failure. 

Thcy say, and every one believes them, 
that they have not used the money on 
themselves; that they have not eaten nor 
drunk it nor spent it in extravagant luxury 

or in speculation. They have only used it 
for ecclesiastical purposes, to build and sup- 
port churches and convents and monasteries 
and schools. 

But this is precisely what the money was 
not given to the Brothers Purcell for. It 
was given to them as a trust fund, because 
they were supposed to be trustworthy 
priests, to keep safely for the use of 
the depositors. The depositors gave what 
they wished to give for the support of 
the Church. What they wished to keep 
for themselves they deposited with the 
Brothers Purcell. But the Brothers Purcell 
had a deep and commendable interest in the 
Church, of which they were high dignita 
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be returned when the depositors wished, 
and instead of putting it where it would 
draw an income sufficient to pay a reason- 
able interest, these ecclesiastics put it 
into lands and buildings, from which it 
could not be withdrawn at the demand of 
the depositors and where it would not return 
a cent of income. They had no way to pay 
even interest, except out of the fresh de- 
posits of their victtms. This was an abso- 
lute robbery of their depositors; as gross 
and as absolute as any that can well be 
imagined. The money which was deposited 
for one purpose was used for another. So 
far as productiveness was concerned, it was 
extinguished. It might as well have been 
cast into the sea. A catastrophe was inevi- 
table. 

It seems almost incredible that this 
could have been done, and that the ex- 
cuse can be given that the defal 
cation was committed for religious 
purposes, And yet this is all the excuse 
that can be given, and it must be accepted, 
we suppose, as freeing the Brothers Purcell 
of intentional fraud. Whether under crim- 
inal proceedings it would relieve them from 
conviction we ure not sure. Men have gone 
to prison for much less offenses. But we 
have no doubt that, in their pitiable incom- 
petence and their overmastering love for 
the Church, they thought they were doing 
right. They did not see the danger before 
them. But it is no less a defalcation. 

What now can be done? Probably very 
little. Itis reported that the cardinal and 
archbishops of the Church have just held a 
conference in this city to consider the case. 
But they will find it very difficult to raise 
from four to six millions of money, to replace 
the losses of which the Church has had the 
advantage. Any contributions by liberal 
Catholics, or any receipts by fairs and festi- 
vals, willbe but adrop in the bucket be- 
fore this appalling amount. But the credit 
of the Church isin a great measure at stake, 
and the best that can be devised to save it 
must be done, Certainly the churches, 
cathedral property, and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions which have been established by 
this money ought to be |i ‘ld responsible to 
the utmost amount of their value. ‘They 
will not, we trust, be lost to the Church; 
but, if they are retained, it ought to be only 
ufter repaying what has been spent on them. 
This should not be allowed to remain as a 
forced loan exacted of the more thrifty Cath- 
olics of the diocese; but the lesson ought to 
be made so severe that it may put an end 
to combining ecclesiastical management 
with a banking business. 

a 

THE DEMOCRATIC JACOBINS. 


Tue President has been compelled to 
convene the two houses of the next Con- 
gress in an extra session, to commence 
on the 18th of the present month. He 
has done well in acting thus promptly. 
The occasion for the action is furnished by 
the fact that the Forty-fifth Congress 
reached its constitutional limit and ad- 
journed without passing the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial and Army Appro- 
priation bills, both of which are necessary 
to carry on the operations of the Govern 
ment after the 30th of next June. This 
failure was due toa disagreement between 
the two houses of Congress. 

The Democrats in the House of Represent- 
atives, carrying out the programme of a 
Democratic caucus previously held, insisted 
upon adding to these bills political legisla- 
tion not germane to their nature or purpose 
at all, but designed for purely party ends. 
To this the Senate would not consent; and, 
after repeated attempts to effect a compro- 
mise through conference committees, both 
houses adjourned with the bills unpassed. 
The proposed repeal of the Federal election 
laws in sections 2011—2031 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which have 
no application except at congressional elec 
tions, constituted the only difficulty in pass- 
ing the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill. The Democrats of the 
House determined that this biil should not 
be passed without sweeping away all these 
statutes in the form of an amendment; and 
the Republicans of the Senate were equally 

determined that they would not be coerced 








by this unparliamentary trick. The Demo- 
crats could not wait until the next Congress, 











yield as the only means of avoiding an extra 
session. 

This, besides being a purely partisan trick, 
utterly unworthy of honorable men, is a 
direct and palpable invasion of the inde- 
pendence and liberty of the Senate as a co- 
equal and co-ordinate branch of the nation- 
al legislature. It says to the Senate that it 
shall give its consent to a measure foisted 
into a necessary appropriation bill, without 
having any proper connection with it, or 
that the bill, though indispensable to the 
Government, shall not become a law. This 
is precisely what the measure says; and a 
meaner or more anti-republican position of 
one house of Congress in respect to the 
other it is hardly possible to conceive. 
Appropriation bills, that must be passed 
from year to year to meet the necessities of 
the Government, are matters of ordinary 
legislation and should be simply such. To 
put ‘‘riders” upon them is an attempt of 
one house of Cougress to force legislation 
upou the other. Every person of just senti- 
ments sees at a glance the desperate and 
revolutionary meanness of the effort. 

In this particular case the main struggle 
was to get rid of the Federal election laws, 
which, without interfering with state laws, 
provide for the appointment of supervisors 
and marshals at the election for members of 
the House of Representatives, as the means 
of protecting the country against frauds. 
These laws were originally suggested by the 
stupendous fraud in this city in 1868, giving 
the Democrats the state by ten thousand 
majority, as the consequence of some fifty 
thousand fraudulent votes. Congress soon 
after saw fit, in the exercise of its undoubt- 
ed power, to pass a law to prevent the rep- 
etition of such an enormous outrage. The 
law is a just and good one, and ought not 
to be offensive to any party, unless that 
party wishes to carry elections by fraud. 
It expressly provides that the supervisors 
shall be appointed from both political par- 
ties. There is not a syllable in it that has 
any partisan character or to which any 
honest party ought to object. It is simply 
protective of the purity of the ballot-box 
and makes it more difficult than it was be- 
fore to perpetrate frauds. It is to this law 
that the Democrats are so bitterly opposed, 
and it is to secure an irregular and disor- 
derly repeal of this law that a Jacobin 
House of Representatives has forced upon 
the country an extra session of Congress. 

The same question will come up at the 
extra session, only in a different form, pro- 
vided the two houses of Congress, being 
Democratic, shall insert the repealing pro- 
vision in either of the appropriation bills 
unpassed. In that event, the struggle will 
be between Congress and the President, and 
not between the two houses of Congress; 
and, hence, the effort would be to coerce him 
to sign a bill which he does not approve. 
Should this sort of strategy be attempted, we 
express the earnest hope that President 
Hayes will have firmness enough to veto the 
bill, and that the Republicans in both houses 
will sustain the veto. If Congress should 
adjourn without passing the necessary 
appropriation bill, then convene it in another 
extra session in less than twenty-four hours. 
The country will sustain the President in 
maintaining his own constitutional rights as 
against any attempt at coercion by Congress. 
Should the question assume the form we 
have supposed, the President ought not to 
yield aninch. If the Democrats choose to 
block the wheels of the Government, then 
let them take the responsibility. 

AT 


COLLEGES OR CROCODILES FOR 
GIRLS. 

Ir is not the new and, so far as it goes, 
excellent movement at Cambridge for the 
higher education of women which we dis- 
cuss under the above heading; but the 
fresh danger to female education developed 
at Vassar College. A young girl, sent there 
for her education, has actually run away, 
‘‘eloped,” the papers call it, and got mar- 
ried to her young lover, without the know]- 
eljge or consent of her teachers or parents. 
What father, what mother will ever dare 
hereafter to send a daughter to a college 
where such an occurrence is possible? 

We do not wonder at the sharp criticism 
on the negligence of the teachers. Why do 
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things? Why do they not have the win- 
dows all barred, the doors protected by 
locks (not Yale locks) and bristling janitors, 
the spacious campus patroled by Oriental 
guards, and the outer gates, through which 
no pupil should be allowed to pass save 
under protection of a near male relative at 
the beginning and end of the term, watched 
by sleepless Cerberi? Then Vassar College 
might be as safe a depository for our 
daughters, whom we are having licked into 
shape, and whom we are reserving for the 
husbands which we shall select for them, 
as are our own homes. 

But here comes in a trifling question. We 
do not bar our own houses quite so securely 
as thfs. The girls run off from our own 
homes and marry without consent a good 
deal oftener than they do from the schools 
to which they have been sent. Indeed, in 
this Vassar case, it is probable that the 
young folks, who are children of two men 
in business partnership, contrived the 
‘‘elopement” at home, and not at school. 
How can we very well require Vassar Col- 
lege to muke prisoners of its girls, when we 
leave them free to run away when they are 
at home? It really seems unreasonable to 
expect a body of teachers to exercise greater 
personal cure than parents do, and it is 
notorious that love laughs at parents, as it 
laughs at locks. What shall be done? 

We feel compelled to suggest the Hindu 
method. It is certain and sure. It nips 
clandestine marriage in the bud. It is the 
Crocodile Remedy. If it be necessary at all 
hazards for parents to relieve themselves of 
the danger of their girls making premature 
runaway matches, let them expose their 
infant daughters to the crocodiles. This 
will be a sure remedy. It is true that the 
crocodile is not indigenous in this country; 
but there is a kindred loricate reptilian in 
the streams of the Gulf States, and it may be 
worth an experiment by a benevolent anti- 
thygatrogamic society to experiment as 
to the possibility of domesticating the 
alligator in our northern waters. If our 
cold winters should make the experiment a 
failure, each town could at least provide, in 
some public building—such as a church, or 
library, or school building—which shall be 
kept at a suitable temperature, a tank, in 
which an alligator of robust constitution 
could, if properly nourished, be kept in con- 
dition to relieve parents of their anxieties. 
Meanwhile, Vassar College need not be 
abolished; but might continue its excellent 
work for the education of girls whose 
parents are willing, in bringing them up, to 
run the risk of their running away from home 
or from school. But that risk they will have 
torun with well nigh the certainty that one in 
a thousand of their daughters will run away 
from home to get married without permis- 
sion, and that one in ten thousand of their 
daughters whom they send to Vassar will do 
the same thing; with the further risk that one 
in five, perhaps, of those that thus run away 
will make a wretched marriage. For those 
that cannot endure this risk, which by easy 
compound ratio rises to one chance in fifty 
thousand, we confidently recommend the 
Crocodile Remedy. 


Editorial Dotes. 


Not a great while ago a clergyman in the 
West wrote a note to The Congregationatist ask- 
ing the following question : 

‘What proportion of Congregational minis- 
ters or churchmembers do you think believes 
the eighth of the ten points you have given as 
the summary of the Burial Hill Confession—to 
wit, ‘the resurrection of the body’ ?”” 


The reply given was: 


“It would take omniscience to answer that 
question ; but it requires nothing more than 
common sense and common honesty to see and 
to say that, since the National Council of the 
— Churches, constantly, and with- 
out disSent from any quarter, distinctly affirms 
the doctrine as the faith of its constituency, 
they ought to believe or change it.” 

There it is again, the theory so often exploded, 
and so seldom, even in creeds, definitely stated, 
that a creed binds the faith of the churches in 
whose interest it was made. What authority has 
any National Council to impose a creed on the 
denomination which it represents? Not a bit. 
It can tell, if it chooses, what a majority of its 
members believe ; but this it gives, if at all, 6 
a matter of history and record, and not of law. 
The adoption of a creed by a National Congre- 
gational Council means just this: A majority 
of us present, sent to represent the churches, 
hold the following beliefs. To imagine that 
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ing authority on any other person’s belief, or 
on the belief of the minority, is to import the 
principle by which, since the Vatican Council, 
Bishop Guibert, of France, and Bishop Fitzger- 
ald, of America—the two who voted against in- 
fallibility—were immediately bound to accept 
the dogma or leave the Church. Nor are 
the dissentients on such a doctrine as the 
resurrection of the body bound “ tochange it.” 
They could not, if they would, nor could God 
himself, by command or revelation, change or 
annul what the General Council did, which was 
only to record what its members happened to 
believe. They believed it, and that is the end 
of it; and the assertion that it is ‘‘ nothing 
more than common sense’’ to require those 
who disbelieve such a doctrine as the resurrec- 
tion of the body to change the creed adopted 
by a defunct council is only an assertion that 
it is their duty to stir up strife. It is not their 
business to be correcting old formulas, at the 
risk of quarrels. If they fail in soundness of 
faith, Congregationalism provides a better way 
than this new-fangled one of triennial national 
councils to manage them, and that is by ordi- 
nary councils of the churches. 


Tue following note should have appeared 
last week : 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT ; 

“Tn an editorial of yours, Feb. 20th, occurs 
this sentence: ‘But the plan attributed by our 
correpondent to President Bartlett of having 
the National Council appoint a standing com- 
mittee to act upon cases of public scandal as to 
doctrine or morals contradicts all known prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism,’ etc. This ‘plan’ 
in its essential and uncongregational feature, 
indicated by my Italics, was never my proposal 
or suggestion, but your anonymous correspond- 
ent’s invention. The implication, also, running 
through his communication, that my articles 
(which your readers have not seen) were written 
as part of a concerted ‘ plan of the movement’ 
set forth by him, is not even a perversion of 
truth, but isa sheer fabrication. Moreover, his 
failure, in his representation of my articles, 
even to allude to what was made by me exceed- 
ingly prominent and what constituted the very 
text from which they proceeded—viz., purity 
of character in the ministry—is sufficiently un- 
worthy. I agree with you so far as to consider 
his communication ‘remarkable’ and fully 
approve of the concealment of his name. If to 
join hands in any proper plan to exclude false 
accusations from the religious press and their 
habitual authors from the ministry be a ‘con- 
spiracy,’ count on me as aconspirator. I have 
never hesitated, as THE INDEPENDENT is aware, 
to state my views over a responsible signature. 

“8. C. BARTLETT. 

“DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Feb. 24th, 1879." 


WE have received the following communica- 
tion from Professor George N. Boardman, D. D., 
of Chicago: 

“To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“‘ Dear Sir: —I was somewhat mortified to 
find that my article, published in the Vermont 
Chronicle last July, should make upon any one 
the impression that it was written chiefly in 
advocacy of the Vermont resolution. I have 
not, however, till to-day had opportunity to 
recur to the article in question, and have not, 
therefore, felt prepared to make any explana- 
tion concerning it. I certainly did not, at the 
time of writing, intend to discuss the merits of 
the resolution, and had occasion to say more 
than once during my stay in Vermont last sum- 
mer that Vermont ministers were competent to 
carry on their ewn debates, without external 
aid. But when one of the disputants, in a 
paper not opposed to the main idea of the reso- 
lution, sought to show that a few doctrines, 
distinguished from others, as he supposed, by 
the epithet Hvangelical, were to be made the 
basis of Congregational fellowship, and main- 
tained that the Oberlin Council had so decided, 
Iconsidered that questions of denominational 
interest had been brought forward, and that it 
was proper for me to call attention to some of 
the principles necessarily involved in his views. 
I, therefore, wrote briefly, attempting to point 
out the consequences of limiting unduly the 
Evangelical doctrines, intending to publish my 
article, if at all, in one of the county papers. 
I referred to the resolution under discussion 
chiefly by way of introduction to my own re- 
marks. I did, however, commend it for its 
timeliness in calling attention to the important 
duty of fidelity to trusts. But my main pur- 
pose was to bring under review what 
I consider a misunderstanding of the word 
Evangelical. 

“Tf you will read my article again, bearing in 
mind two or three thoughts like the following, 
you will have no difficulty in accounting for it, 
a8 a whole, without making the famous resolu- 
tion anything more than an occasion for writing. 
Thold in some contempt the following definition 
(a one-wheel velo‘ ade somewhat in use): 

“*Evangelics is a term used to desiguate 
those doctrines of religion that are common to 
all the seets—that is to say, not all, but all that 








are Orthodox; those being Orthodox which 
hold to the Evangelical doctrines.’ 

“Ido not believe that the Oberlin Council 
was a legislative body, or that it had power to 
change the basis of Congregationalism. 

“T believe that Congregationalism once had 
a doctrinal basis, and that the Oberlin Council 
simply affirmed the continuance of the historic 
basis. 

“‘T need only say in regard to Dr. Walker 
that he has never spoken or written to me con- 
cerning the resolution in any but the most 
casual way, with occasional allusions to articles 
which have appeared in the discussion. He 
was aware of my unwillingness to enter into 
the discussion, and of my aim in what,I wrote. 
On these points his memory was accurate. He 
stated that he was not confident as to my 
having referred to the resolution, and it was 
not strange that the reference, under the cir- 
cumstances, should have made no decided im- 
pression upon him. 

“Yours truly, Gro. N. BOARDMAN. 
“ CHicaao, ILL., Feb. 20th, 1879.” 


HERE {t is, what was to be expected. The 
Lord’s foolish people, like Dr. Lees and Dr. C. H. 
Fowler, whose superfluity of responsibility for 
the Kingdom of God makes them more careful 
for God’s honor than he is himself, have been de- 
claring for years that if Christ made the water 
into intoxicating wine, or if he used an alcoholic 
wine for instituting his Supper, then he was no 
better than a rumseller and is responsible for 
abetting all the horrors of intemperance. There. 
fore, they declare the wine could have contained 
no alcohol. Now here is one Ingersoll Lockwood, 
in Connecticut, gladly accepting the alternative, 
only he comes to a different conclusion. If 
Jesus made and drank alcoholic wine, then he 
was no Christ, but a wine-bibber and a sinner. 
But the wine certainly was alcoholic; therefore, 
ete. And out of that logic, that atrocious logic 
supplied by our misguided temperance friends 
he is right. This teaches why we so constantly 
and stoutly denounce the alternative of Dr. 
Fowler and Dr. Lees. 


THE Brooklyn Presbytery has decided to try 
Dr. Talmage on the charge of falsehood and 
deceit, under seven specifications. These are 
that he was guilty of falsehood, 1, in the mat- 
ter of his withdrawing from The Christian at 
Work in 1876; 2, in his later representations 
about this affair; 8, in declaring repeatedly 
that the sittings in his church were free and not 
arranged on the dollar basis; 4,in charging a 
Mr. Hathaway with dishonesty, and afterward 
denying that he had done so; 5, in inciting 


false subscriptions to his chureh debt; 
6, in statements made connected with 
the re-engagement of his organist; 7, 


in declaring, a few weeks ago, from 
the pulpit that it was for heresy that it was 
proposed to arraign him for trial. Dr. Tal- 
mage demanded trial, and the Presbytery, by a 
vote of about 24 to 15, decided to accept all the 
charges. The difficulty was over matters 
which were really barred by the astat- 
ute of limitations of the Presbyteri- 
an Discipline, which forbids action on 
matters of scandal that have been allowed to 
run a year. In this matter the Presbytery 
violated its organic law ; but the later specifi- 
cations were accepted, with few negative votes, 
on the demand of the accused. It will be seen 
that the points are such as have to do with con- 
struction and meaning of language and intent 
of the speaker, and the case is likely to 
be technical and difficult. We think the 
Presbytery made a great mistake in entering 
upon the case; but, the action being taken 
just as we go to press, we are debarred further 
comment. 


THE Christian at Work is delighted that a 
Universalist paper is displeased with a Congre- 
gational church in New Hampshire for re- 
ceiving two members who, it thinks, ought to 
have joined a Universalist church ; and it seems 
to think that, if a Universalist paper disapproves 
of the act, of course, it was wrong. Butis a 
Universalist judgment presumably right on this 
subject, we should like to know? For our part, 
we should call it presumably wrong. The basis 
of the Universalist denomination is in this very 
respect one of the narrowest and most inde- 
fensible that exists. The Universalist Church 
refuse to admit a man to its churches or its 
ministry who does not hold that sin will finally 
cease to be punished and to exist. Now that is 
not a cardinal doctrine, like that of the goodness 
of God. It is, at best, a corollary, and we expect 
a lack of charity on this point from a Church 
which is in its constitution so essentially un- 
charitable on this puint as to refuse its fellow- 
ship to men whom it confesses to be as good 
Christians as any of its own members. Of 
course, it cannot approve of those who are more 
liberal. ee 


A RECENT book on philology, not edited 
with the highest intelligence, quotes The (b- 
server as excelling all other papers and authors 
examined in the proportion of its words 
taken from the Latin and Greek, the amount 
being over fifty per cent. fn the paragraph 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


examined. Now, our venerable and saintly 


neighbor, who is the grandmother of us 
all (unless it be of The Congregationalist 
and The Presbyterian Banner, who are jealous 
of her superior age and goodness, and disparage 
the former, though they dare not assail the lat- 
ter) has never, to our observation, found that 
the English language is chary of clothing her 
benignant utterances in strong Anglo-Saxon 
homespun. But we discover that the author of 
the volume, instead of quoting from some one 
of the reminiscences of “ Irenwus,” or from an 
editorial on Papal aggressions in America, 
selected from the pages of The Observer a circu- 
lar on archwology, issued by the Smithsonian 
Institute, full of technical terms, which few 
people know the meaning of, and this it was the 
words of which it counted and tabulated and 
credited to the wrong party. Now that was not 
quite fair, we declare, and if the gold-bowed 
spectacles should dampen with a moisture 
which indicates an injured grief, rather than a 
vengeful anger, we shall present our hearty 
aud filial sympathy. 

NEITHER of the reports coming from the 
Potter Committee—that of the majority, signed 
by the Democrats, and that of the minority, 
signed by the Republicans—tells anything which 
the people did not already know. Neither will 
make any change in the public judgment as to 
the election of 1876. Democrats believe that 
Mr. Tilden was cheated out of the presidency, 
and Republicans don’t believe any such thing ; 
and not a hundred men in either party will 
change their opinions by any light derived from 
these reports. As campaign documents the re- 
ports are practically of no consequence. They 
antagonize each other, and each represents the 
view of the party to which its authors belong. 
This is the outcome of the Potter Committee. 
The Democrats expected in the outset to lay the 
basis for a fraud cry of the first class, and did 
not expect to be confronted with cipher dis- 
patches, showing that the friends and agents 
of Mr. Tilden, if not Mr. Tilden, had been en- 
gaged in an effort to secure the Presidency by 
bribery. Had they in the commencement of 
this purely political and party effort seen all 
that they now see, there never would have been 
any Potter Committee and some thirty thou- 
sand dollars of the public money would have 
been saved. 


THE encounter of words between Democrats 
and Republicans, last week, over Jefferson 
Davis had its origin in the discovery by the 
Republicans that the amendment to the Pen- 
sion Bill proposed by General Shields, and for 
which some of the Republicans foolishly voted, 
would actually put Jefferson Davis on the pen- 
sion list as a soldier in the Mexican War. The 
effort to avert this result led to the sharpest 
debate of the whole session. The Southern 
Democrats pronounced eulogies upon the arch- 
traitor; and the Republicans, particularly Sen- 
ators Hoar and Chandler, had the manliness to 
give him his true name. There were many 
other traitors besides Jefferson Davis, who 
have since professed to accept the results of 
the war in good faith, and been forgiven; but 
no such profession has ever been heard from 
his lips. He declines to ask that the political 
disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment may be removed, and still glories in his 
treason. It is aneticeable fact that Senator 
Thurman, who never fails to make a bid for 
Southern favor, apologized for the traitor by 
saying that he was no worse than other traitors. 
Apologies come very naturally from Democrats, 
since the party was the Northern wing of the 
treason when the nation’s life was in peril. 


Tugs New York Chamber of Co ce has 
paid to Secretary Sherman the compliment of 
requesting the privilege of taking his full- 
length portrait, to be hung up in the rooms of 
the Chamber beside that of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who was the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and is often spoken of as “‘the great Sec- 
retary.” Mr. William E. Dodge, of this city, 
presented the request in a graceful and appro- 
priate speech ; and Secretary Sherman has ac- 
cepted the honor in a letter quite as becom- 
ing. We are glad that the most important 
Chamber of Commerce in this country has seen 
tit thus to honor the man who, as a member of 
the Senate, drew the Resumption Act of 1875, 
and who, as Secretary of the Treasury, has put 
it into successful execution. His great services 
to the commercial interests of the country ren- 
der the tribute eminently fitting; and we 
should not be at all surprised if Republicans, in 
nominating their next candidate for the pres- 
idency, and the people, in choosing the incum- 
bent of this high office, should conclude to 
award a still greater honor. There can be no 
doubt that the Secretary would make a most 
excellent President. He has a large experience 
in public affairs and his administrative abilities 
are of the highest order. 





THE great Vanderbilt will suit before Surro- 
gate Calvin, that has for months been dragging 
its slow length along, and looked as though it 
might continue for several years, last week 
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came to a sudden and unexpected termination 
by what is understood to be a compromise be- 
tweenthe proponents and contestants of the will. 
It isa pity that this compromise was not effected 
before the contest began. The only ground 
of legal attack upon the will is the alleged fact 
that the testator wasincompetent to make a will 
at the time this one was made. A vast mass of 
evidence of one kind and another has been intro- 
duced, showing the peculiarities, diseases, and 
weaknesses of Mr. Vanderbilt ; yet nothing has 
been shown that even begins to invalidate his 
testamentary capacity, especially in view of the 
ample testimony to the contrary. The will is 
undoubtedly just such aone as he meant to 
make, in the exercise of a legally disposing 
mind and memory; and, hence, such as the law 
accorded to him the right to make. This is the 
end of the question asa matter of law. The 
contest against the validity of the will has been 
little else than a mere burlesque, with the sor- 
rowful exception of having disclosed to the 
public not a few things that it would have been 
well to leave in the state of secrecy. The law- 
yers of the contestants have had a fat job; and 
this, we presume, is all that they expected to 
gain. ' Py 

....The Macon (Ga.) Wesleyan Advocate has 
discovered some articles in Tot INDEPENDENT 
attacking the evil of bribery at elections, and 
is “‘ horrified ’’ that such evils should prevail in 
Northern cities and towns. So are we, and 
therefore we speak. And we have not told 
half the truth yet, and we mean to tell more of 
it, which the Wesleyan is welcome to read. But 
among the trustworthy reports that have come 
to us of bribery is one of gangsof voters in a 
Georgia city driven to the polls and paid fifty 
cents apiece for their vote. Bribery is an 
evil not confined by geographical limits, and, 
like violence to voters, should be denounced 
wherever practiced. 

....“A prominent New York editor’’ writes 
to the Oneida Community people that he 
“‘ would be the last man in the world to coun- 
tenance any infraction of the conventional 
code of sexual morality. Indeed, I would be 
inclined to make our marriage laws far more 
stringent than they are.” ‘And yet,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ you are trying an experiment which 
promises to be fruitful in experiences,” ‘‘ and 
I do not wish you to be interfered with.” But 
that experiment isin the flattest contradiction 
to “ the conventional code of sexual morality.’’ 
We fear it is that word ‘conventional,’ 
which has slipped out, that explains his state 
of mind. 


.... The Oongregationalist does not like our 
way of presenting testimony that John Robinson 
referred to doctrine, and not to polity, when 
he was talking about more light breaking out 
of God’s Word. Perhaps our tone was not suffi- 
clently subdued. We now refer most respect- 
fully to a speech made before the English Con- 
gregationalists, in 1871, by Dr. H. M, Dexter, 
an authority quite equal to that of the Congre- 
qattonalist, in which he uses this same expres- 
sion of John Robinson to defend the Andover 
Theological Seminary, for bursting its crustace- 
an shell and claiming a little liberty from its 
creed. art 

....The Interior does not see any especial 
danger of the Oneida Community’s corrupting 
the youth, because “‘we doubt very much 
whether the youth of Oneida are as corrupt as 
the majority of the youth of our average cities 
of the second, third, and fourth classes.”” And 
it proceeds to declare that these city youth 
“are so corrupt that their physical degeneracy 
is to be seen at a glance.” That is a broad and 
a strong statement. If true, it is an argument 
for shutting up the haunts of drunkenness and 
debauchery in our cities, and not for keeping 
them open in the country. 


....No wonder that The Jewish Messenger 
should be astounded that three rabbis of San 
Francisco, representing a race which, more 
than any other, has suffered from proscription, 
should have signed the petition asking Presi- 
dent Hayes to sign the Anti-Chinese bill. There 
were also three Roman Catholic priests, and, 
we are glad to say, only two or three Protestant 
ministers, that added their signatures. The 
paper was conspicuous for its omissions. The 
only Jew in Congress (a Massachusetts Demo- 
crat) voted against his party to sustain the 
veto. 

....The Rev. F. F. Emerson, pastor of the 
Asylum Avenue Baptist church in Hartford, 
finding that his opinions had so changed as to 
put him in antagonism with the principles 
which underlie the Baptist denomination, has 
announced his withdrawal from it. That is 
right ; but it must not be made a tert to de- 
clare that those should withdraw who believe 
themselves in substantial but not entire bar- 
mony with the prevailing faith in their denom- 
ination. 

....The new Baptist newspaper of this city, 
The Watchtower, is no longer in any sense the 
organ of Dr. Fulton; but quite the contrary. 
Dr John W. Olmstead, formerly for so many 
years editor of The Watchman and Kejlector and 
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the senior editor of his denomination, has it ex- 
clusively in charge and makes of it an able 
and liberal paper, albeit, like many new papers, 
somewhat too personal an organ of its editor. 


....Oh! no, brother Christian at Work. We 
never said the Oberlin Declaration and the 
Vermont Resolution are identical. One is on 
the road to fraternity, the other to exclusion. 
But our neighbor dodges the question whether 
it wants such men as R. W. Dale kept out of 
the Congregational pulpit. Do tell us. That 
is all the point there is to the Vermont Resolu- 
tion. It means that, orit means nothing. 


....Various Catholic arcbbishops of the 
country have been interviewed in regard to the 
finances of Archbishop Purcell, and especially 
as to what they would do for his relief. They 
all express themselves sympathizingly toward 
the venerable prelate ; but are cautious when it 
comes to the question of getting necessary 
funds to pay off his huge indebtedness. 


....That Sunday session of Congress gete 
general and deserved censure. But this should 
be understood. Any man who tried his best to 
prevent that session and was overruled by a 
Sabbath-breaking majority had done his duty, 
and was then under obligation to remain, and 
not allow hurtful legislation to be enacted by 
his neglect of his legislative duty. 

-.-»The Richmond (Va.) State, though an 
earnest Democratic paper, candidly admits that 
the zeal of the Democrats for the repeal of the 
Federal election laws ‘‘ argues an intention of 
fraud to carry the elections,”’ and for this 
reason it has beeu opposed to the measure. 
We are glad to honor the candor of the Rich- 
mond State, 


.-.»The Charleston (8. C.) News says that 
Jefferson Davis stands “in a representative 
capacity,’’ and that every blow aimed at him 
“in that capacity is an insult to every ex-Con- 
federate.”’ It is really a pity that the Govern- 
ment did not, after the conquest of the Re- 
bellion, hang a few of these representatives. 


...General Butler, in his supplemental re 
port on the electoral question, thinks that Mr. 
Tilden was elected. Of course, he does. The 
majority of the Potter Committee, in another 
supplemental report, think that Mr. Tilden was 
wholly innocent in respect to the attempted 
cipher dispatch fraud. Of course, they do. 

.» +. The Alliance supposes that in the Oneida 
Community marriage lasts for a year, when 
they have a new deal. We have never heard 
that any such permanence is allowed. We 
understand that not even an alliance of forty- 
eight hours is generally provided for. 

.-»- Senator Blaine’s idea that the religion of 
Confucius may, in the United States and 
through the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” supersede that 
of Christ gives us no special anxiety. We think 
that the churches of this country may be safe y 
trusted to avert this peril. 


.... According to The Christian Instructor, it 
requires two months for an idea to take pos- 
session of The Herald and Presbyter, and six 
months for the same operation to be performed 
on The Observer. We object to such unparlia- 
mentary language. 

--..The Springfield (0.) Republic, comment- 
ing on Representative Charles Foster's vote for 
the Anti-Chinese Bill, says: ‘‘One Ohio man is 
off the track.” The Republic thinke that the 
Republicans of Ohio will have no further use 
for Mr. Foster. 


...-President Hayes, when told that a veto 
of the Anti-Chinese Bill would injure the Re- 
publicans in California, is said to have replied : 
“Tt is best always to do right, without reference 
to immediate effects, either in California or 
elsewhere.” 


...-General Garfield, who is the probable Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker of the next 
House of Representatives, says that he will 
consent to no combination with the soft-money 
men for the sake of success. That is just right. 

-++-Mrs. Lockwood has gained her point, 
being ldgt week formally admitted to practice 
her profession in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We presume that no serious 
injury will accrue to the Court. 


«++»The Vermont Chronicle proposes to en- 
force “‘a little lull” in the discussion of the 
“historic belief ” resolution. We do not won- 


der. The argument was going quite too much 
one way. 


++--The Catholic papers agree that Bishop 
Baltes far exceeded the limits of good judg- 
ment when he interdicted The Freeman's 
Journal in his diocese. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might wi 
truth add certainly curing in om posse 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. “It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Tue superior quality of materials used and 
the =a of their manufacture renders 
Dr. ’s Flavoring Extrects the finest made, 





Mr. Witu1am A. Rew, of Rochester, New 
York, has published one of the most b. autiful 
catalogues we have ever seen. It is crowded 
full of interesting reading matter and is splen- 
didly illustrated, having sixty new and exqui- 
sitely-colored plates of as many flowers and 
vegetables, drawn direct’ from Nature, and, 
hence, in every way correct. These plates 
show the form and color of each, so that all, in 
ordering seed, may select according to their 
taste. The price of this publication is only 25 
cents, and it should be in the hands of every 
one of our subscribers who has any interest 
whatever in the important matters it refers to. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Au kinds of grass and field seeds can now 
be bought at the house of the well-known com- 
mission merchants, Thomas W. Emerson & Co., 
124 and 126 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
Seedsmen throughout the country can get, at 
extremely low prices, a great variety of seeds, 
including Timothy, Clover, Red Top, Hun- 
—- illet, Grass, Oats, Barle , Rye, Hemp, 

lax, etc. A large assortment of early and late 
peas for seed may also be obtained,as well as peas 
and beans in all grades for culinary purposes. 
All orders entrusted to Thomas W. Emerson & 


Co. will receive the promptest attention. 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


We have received a copy of the Illustrated 
Seed Catalogue and Guide published by the 
well-known seedsmen, Crosman Bros., of h- 
ester, N. Y. The Catalogue is mailed free to 
subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT and contains 
much valuable information. Only varieties of 
seeds of unquestionable excellence and reliabil- 
ity are given. ‘‘ Eureka,” a new lettuce, which 
is now for the first time being introduced, is 
controlled by Crosman Bros. In fact, the whole 
stock of this new lettuce is in their hands and 
is well worth a trial. 


ec  —— 
NURSERY STOCK. 


Tue firm of W. 8. Little & Co., of Roches- 
ter, New York, is well and favorably known by 
thousands in every section of the country as a 
good, reliable concern. They keep a large and 
choice nursery stock, adapted to the wants of 
all, embracing every variety of fruit and shade 
trees, shrubs, plants, etc. e have known and 
dealt with this firm for years, and believe it to 
be every way worthy of its extensive patron- 
age. Catalogues, with price-lists, sent free on 
application. Send your order. 


EEE 
WESTERN SEEDSMEN. 


AT this season of the year we have the cards 
of seedsmen from all parts of the country. At 
8t. Louis, Mo., is the 

PLANT SEED ©O., 

the representative house in this line in the 
Southwest. The Jong business career of this 
house makes it well known to buyers, who can 
always find there a a variety of seeds. 
They import many of their special seeds from 
abroad and have constantly on hand a choice 
stock of goods. 

In the Northwest is the enterprising house of 

R. G. SHUMWAY, 

of Rockford, Ill., who does a large business in 
supplying market-gardeners and other buyers. 
Mr. Shumway lives in a growing country and 
has under his own supervision the wing 
of all his seeds. Being first hands, he gives the 
advantage of very low figures to purchasers 
and the assurance of very fresh goods. Indeed, 
his catalogue should be in the hands of all who 
contemplate laying in a stock, if for nothin 
more than to compare prices with those o 
other houses. 











4. B, ROOT 

is also at this place, and is making special offers 
to private families. To that end, Mr. Root pub- 
lishes a catalogue, containing very interesting 
articles on the culture of certain plants. These 
are prepared with great care and are valuable 
to the farmers, as well as private families. 
Readers will also find a full list of seeds in this 
catalogue, with prices attached. 

I  —— 


Spring StYLE Hats FoR GENTLEMEN ready. 
Burkg, 214 Broadway, Park Bank Building. 


We call the attention of lovers of Good Tea 
and Coffee to the advertisement in our columns 
of the Perfect Tea and Coffee Steeper. 








WE call the attention of our readers to the 
Lecture of the Rev. Dr. Eccleston in aid of Refor- 
mation in Mexico. 


 — 
A BRAIN AND.NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 


CHILDREN do not die of the croup to whom 
Dr. Wm. HAvw’s BALSALM For THE LUNGS is 
administered. Parente will do well to remem- 
ber this fact and keep a medicine which has 
saved so many lives in the house, ready for an 
emergency. The Balsam overcomes a tendency 
to consumption, strengthens weak and heals 
sore lungs, remedies painful and asthmatic 
breathing, ishes hoar , and cures all 
bronchial and tracheal inflammation. If you 
have a cough, use it ‘‘early and often.”’ All 
druggists sell it. 


Dr. Tuan. 8. Up pe Grarr, of the Elmira (N. 
Y.) Surgical Institute, has a Jarge number of 
spinal curvature patients under treatment, all 
being rapidly restored by the Doctor’s new ap- 
pliances. 











le will use e, We think o trial 
should fe” ven to tbe colebrated RUSSIAN 
HAIR DYE. Well known throughout the 
country. For sale by all druggists, 





Tue INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may oceur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of -his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, a8 we have no meansof 


knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 


friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see page 29 of this 
issue. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Ws publish in another column the statement 
of the Continental Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. The assets are $2,990,000.25, 
and the surplus has increased so that it now 
amounts, by the Massachusetts standard, to 
$451,467.82. The officers of the Company are: 
James 8. Parsons, president; Arthur 8. Win- 
chester, ee ; and Robert E. Beecher, 
secretary. e copy from the Har(ford Courant 
the following words about the company : 

“The assurances given by the Courant last 
year, in a notice at that time of the statement 
for the year ending December 31st, 1877, of the 
condition of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, that the evidences of careful man- 
agement were such as to warrant entire confi- 
dence on the part of the policyholders, are 
ustified in the statement just issued, and pub- 
ished elsewhere in this paper. A substantial 
increase in the surplus of assets above all liabil- 
ities, by the legal standard, which throws com- 

lete protection around the insured, is shown, 
spite of the fact that the past year has been 
one of marked depression in all business circles, 
affecting — interests of life insurance, as 
well as all others. It is gratifying to be able to 
say that, notwithstanding the stress of finan- 
cial affairs in the country, all the leading Hart- 
ford life companies have preserved their high 
standing of solvency and are entitled to the 
full confidence generally felt in them. The 
Continental, in the progress it has made during 
the year, shows the effects of cautious and dis- 
criminating direction and its policyholders may 
jw be satisfied with the exhibit made of its 

airs. . 











Ow1nG to the large increase of business, the 
New York, New England, and Western Invest- 
ment Company have moved to large and com- 
modious quarters at 31 and 83 Pine Street, this 
city. We learn that a limited amount of the 
new 20-year six-per-cent. Chicago South Park 
Bonds are now being put on the market by this 
company and are meeting with a ready sale. 


CARPETINGS. 


SHEPPAKD Knapp is again in the field with 
an immense stock of fresh and seasonable 
goods adapted to the wants of all. His new 
and spacious warehouse is one of the attractions 
of the city, and should be visited by all in 
want of desirable and cheap goods in his line. 








No one who wishes to go to Europe this 8um- 
mer should make arrangements before sending 
a postal card to Pror. BurcuarD, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y., for his book, ‘‘Two 
Months in Europe,” and circular of his arrange- 
ments for Summer travel. ‘Third year, fine 
route, very cheap. 


PERSONS about to travel or those who stay at 
home should always have with them a box of 
Dr. MOTT’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS. 
Give {ustant relief. For sale by all druggists. 





Sv. Nicnonas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance uni d, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


“Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





Moraens could save the lives - their chil- 
dren Vv ten e rom used Dr. 
ROGERS'S VEGETABLE. WORM SYRUP. 
Never fails. For sale by all druggists. 
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erating, and lif Is invaluable 
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THE PUTNAM NAIL MANUFAC 
TORY. 


Tue reputation which the “Putnam Nail” 
has obtained as the “Government Standard 
Horse-Shoe Nail” of the country, the fact of its 
having been awarded the highest prize and testi- 
monial at the Centennial bition, 1876, as 
well as the universal praise it has received from 
hundreds of practical farriers, led us recently 
to inspect the method of its manufacture, as 
also the extensive works of the Putnam Nail Co. 
The buildings of this Company, some nine in 
number, are located near Boston, and are beau- 
tifully situated on the Neponset River, occupy- 
ing over two of the eleven acres owned 
them. Every blacksmith or iron worker is we! 
aware that the presence of sulphur in coal fs 
ruinous to the iron under manipulation, also 
that very few samples of coal are entirely free 
from sulphur ; hence, it must be readily admitted 
that the use of a fuel made from coal oil has s 
decided advantage at the outset. ‘This process, 
which has cost the Putnam Nail Company 
several years of experimenting, besides a large 
money outlay, avoids the very presence of sul- 
. The oxidation is nearly one-half less than 
hat of coal ; besides being much cleaner, there 
being no smoke therefrom. The Company are 
now enabled to use coils of iron (which are im- 
= expressly to order, of the purest and 

ughest iron known to the world) in place of 


each coil of 150 feet in length, whereas under 
| the old method the same waste occurred with 
every six feet in length of iron. Had it not 
been for the discovery of this practical use of 
petroleum, the Company would have been 
obliged to abandon the business. 

One of the nine buildings is an immense brick 
structure, exceeding feet in length, and 
which is used as a nail room, or where forty- 
eight of these wonderful automatic nail ma- 
chines are constantly running, and each turn- 
ing out on an average per day 250 pounds of 
horse-shoe nails. It is claimed that the Putnam 
nail is the only machine-made, hot-forged, 
hammer-pointed nail in the world that does not 
require any superfluous metal to be removed 
by cutting or clipping, which latter process 
always exposes the fibers or grains of the iron, 
rendering them Hable to split or sliver when 
driven into the hoof. As the coil of iron passes 
through the machine at a welding heat, each 
nail-length is struck sixty-four blows of the 
hammer, thus maintaining a most perfect weld 
at the extreme point when finished, which can- 
not be excelled by the most expert smith upcn 
the anvil. 

The stone building near by has a historic in- 
terest, having been erected in 1859 and marking 
the first inception of the machine-made nails by 
Mr. 8.8. Putnam, who for fifteen years made a 
forged nail at the rate of about 50 pounds per 
day. Hence, the present almost perfect Put- 
nam nail is the result of twenty years of intel- 
ligent and = experiment. At the pres- 
ent time this original building, about 60x75 feet. 
in size, is barely sufficient for sorting, weigh- 
ing, packing, and boxing the finished nails. 

n view of such unsurpassed facilities, com- 
bined with an energetic, progressive, and enter- 
prising management and backed by ample 
capital, it is no wonder that the ‘ Putnam 
Nail” is without a peer in the market, or that. 
its use has doubled within the past twelve 
months. It seems to be the aim of the officials 
connected with this mammoth enterprise to 
leave nothing undone which shall tend to im- 
prove the special subject of their manufacture 
and which shall present to the public a perfect 
horse-shoe nail. 
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HORSES, CATTLE, AND NURSERY 
STOCK. 


Messrs. Smita & Powe, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., have about 1,100 acres of land under culti- 
vation, about one-half of which is devoted to 
the raising of Nursery Stock, which comprises 
all the varieties, both fruit and ornamental, that 
succeed in this climate. They make a special- 
ty of Elms and Maples for the street and lawn, 
and, without doubt, have a stock second to none 
in this country. The other half of their farm is 
devoted to the raising of farm produce and as a 
grazingfarm. They have been engaged for years 
in breeding from the best Hambletontan trottin 
stock, and have now on band a fine lot of stal- 
lions, mares, and fillies of this justly-noted stock. 
They have also been mors and breedin 
the world-renowned Clydesdale draft-horse, an 
can now offer unequaled specimens of this now 
most popular and useful horse for the farmer 
anddrayman. Itis almost universally conceded 
that for all the purposes of a draft-horse this 
breed stands pre-eminent. They have recently 
turned their attention to the importing of the 
Holstein or Holland cattle, a breed that has 
been noted for centuries in native country 
for its great milking qualities. Comparatively 
little was known of these cattle in America 
until within a few _— but during that time 
several reliable and noted breeders have made 
importations, and their experience more than 
corroborates the previously considered almost 
fabulous tales of the quantity of milk these 
cattle were capable of producing. They have 
made several importations of these cattle, and, 
without doubt, now have one of the finest herds 
in this country. Most of them were carefully 
selected by a member of their firm in person. 
These cattle unite the qualities of the dairy and 
beef cattle, being large and taking on flesh 
easily. They are remarkable for their docility 
and will, it is said, give milk continuously 
longer than any other breed of cattle. Messrs. 
Sinith & Powell issue catalogues of each brauch 
of their business, which they will send to applt 
cants free. 





TO FARMERS. _ 


“¢ How can I invest where it will do the most 
good?’ We answer: Subscribe for the Troy 
Weekly Times for one year. It is a model paper 
and pays a large return on the investment. 
Try it one year. : 





PUBLISHED testimony establishes the fact 
that ScovrLt’s BLOop aND Liver Syrup is 8 
sterling remedy for scrofulous disorders of a 
formidable t Also that it cures white 
swelling, carbuncles, eruptive maladies of all 
kinds, gout, and rheumatisi:) ‘t moreover pro- 
motes a secretion and flow u. °..althy bile and 
directs it into the proper cbanuels, Druggivts 





short rods, et but a waste of twoinches in . 
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On the New York Central Railroad, one hun- 
dred miles west of Albany (in Herkimer Coun- 
ty), lies the thriving town of Ilion, well known 
the country over as the seat of the great Rem- 
ington Works. Though the town numbers four 
or five thousand inhabitants, it is devoted al- 
most exclusively to manufacturing the Rem- 
ington goods. Large factories are to be seen 
erected for the production of agricultural im- 
plements, rifles, sewing-machines, and type- 
writers. These goods are sold in every section 
of the country, and there is scarcely a farming 
district or small village in the United States 
where some machine manufactured by the 
Remingtons is not to be found. In the agri- 
cultural establishment it is surprising to see in 
course of construction the large quantities of 
cast-steel forks, hoes, and rakes, solid cast- 
steel shovels, cultivator teeth, points, sweeps, 
scrapers and blades, and also steel and ‘‘car- 
bon” plows in great variety. A — is 
made of cast plows, Southern. ome ex- 
cellent cast-steel garden-rakes and hoes, 
superior in quality, are also noticed. You 
likewise observe the celebrated Crawford's 
Improved Reaper and Mower—machines that 
are very generally introduced and are liked 
very much by farmers. The “Ilion” Wheel 
Horse-Rake too is manufactured here, and is 
acknowledged to do effective work. The 
breech-loading military rifle, which has given 
the firm a world-wide reputation, is manufac- 
tured in large buildings in another part of the 
town and still meets with an immense sale. 
Hundreds of thousands of these rifles have al- 
ready been produced. The military of the State 
of New York has taken the Remington rifle as 
its standard. Spain, Mexico, Cuba, and many 
of the South American states are now equipped 
with the Remington rifle. The Remington 
sewing machines are also manufactured at 
Ilion, and are well known in almost every 
village in the land. The type-writer, though a 
new machine, is being largely used in mercan- 
tilecommunities. It is an instrument intended 
to supersede the use of the pen. The writing 
is done by touching keys, which are compactly 
arranged in four rows of eleven each, and may 
be operated by any finger of either hand. On 
each key is plainly printed the letter or char- 
acter it represents. By depressing any key the 
commen letter is printed on the paper. 
Rapidity of writing is the result, and the 
machine is, therefore, pronounced to be a most 
wonderful invention. Fairbanks & Co., of No. 
8 Broadway, this city, are the agents for the 
type-writer. 


a 
A WORD TO FARMERS. 


Everett & SMALL, of 43 South Market Street, 
Boston, are the sole manufacturers for the New 
England States for La Dow’s Harrow, which is 
now being so generally used by farmers. The 
Harrow isa really useful and valuable tool, 
equal to anything of the kind ever offered for 
sale and is proving to be an immense success 
No other implement will pulverize and prepare 
the ground for receiving and covering seed so 
fev and so easily and in so short a time. 
The complete working and lightening up of the 
soil by this harrow tends to increase crops, as 
we are informed by a great many farmers who 
have used it. A large farmer in Vermont used 
thisdharrow on his farm quite extensively last 
year. In order to experiment on a two-acre 
piece, he harrowed one-half of it with a com- 
mon 8ike-tooth harrow and the other half with 
his La Dow Harrow. He then sowed it to oats, 
four bushels to the acre, manuring and treat- 
ing the piece in every way the same except the 
harrowing. But when he harvested it he took 
two loads off the half on which he had used 
the spike-tooth harrow and four loads of same 
size off the balf on which he used the La Dow 
Harrow. Another article useful to farmers is 
the celebrated Matthews’ Sced Drill, likewise 
sold by Everett & Small, who are the exclusive 
manufacturers. The drill is sold extensively 
all over the United States and is highly recom- 
mended by jeading seedsmen and market-gard- 
eners. Full particulars of the Harrow and 
Seed-drill may be obtained by addressing Ev- 


erett & Small, Boston, Mass. 

Tae Piano SELF- ACOOMPANIST, advertised 
under “‘ Musical Publications,” is a very inge- 
nious contrivance, designed especially forthose 
who have no musical education and wish to 
learn in a short time the chords to any popular 
or sacredtune. For this purpose itis excel- 
lent, No knowledge of notes is required and 
a little patience will make any one a good 
accompanist. 

. EE 

THE Ultimatum Lamp-Burner is one of the 
best articles for agents we have see. Itis bound 
tosell, See advertisement. 


Ir you want delicious corn bread, make it 
with Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 





CLOCK-WORK is not more regular than the 
liver, the stomach, and the bowels when they 
are put in order with Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE 
Liver P1118, a supremely effective and safe 
alterative, cathartic, and blood depurent, which 
promotes thorough bilious secretion, a regular 
habit of body, sound digestion, and nervous 
tranquillity. Itis the best possible substitute for 
that terrible drug, mercury. For sale by all 
druggists. 

TI 
INDIGESTION. 

THE main cause of nervousness {s indiges- 
tion, and that is caused by weakness of the 
stomach. Noone can have sound nerves and 
good health without using Hop Bitters, to 
strengthen the stomach — the blood, and 
to keep the liver and ki neys active, to carry 
off all the poisonous and waste matter of the 
system. See other column. 





OnE of the great Western remedies is SCO- 
VILL’S BLOOD and LIVER SYRUP. Now is 
the time to renovate your system. Recom- 
mended by physicians. For sale - all druggists. 


Unrortunate, indeed, must be the house- 
keeper who, from an cause, is prevented from 
using the Gold Medal Saleratus, It is far richer 
in carbolic acid, which is filtered from all impuri- 
tied before a carried into the Saleratus. The 
ulkali is also cleansed of all impurities, thus 
making it the most desirable and healthy article 
for all purposes, taking less in quantity, Call 
for it. *Twill pay to use it, 
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. REMIN a THERMALINE was tested for fifteen months by | = 
- oe seuineveene the manufacturers (Dundas Dick & Co.) pre- 


vious to being put on the market, and from the 
very first till now it has not failed once to cure 
Chills and Fever. 


OnE of the great Southern Remedies for the 
blood is ROSADALIS. Itsvalue is becomin 
more known in the North and West yearly. 
specialty for blood diseases. For sale by all 
druggists. 








Burnetr’s CoLoGng received the highest 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled 
in elegant bottles and is for sale by all first- 
class grocers and druggists. 


Curicaao, June 13th, 1877. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston : 
Gentlemen :—Our sales in your COLOGNE are 
steadily increasing. Its superior quality has 
won for it many admirers, who, with us, pro- 
nounce it, for real freshness and delicacy, equal, 
if not superior, to any foreign Cologne. 


Rockwoop Bros., 
102 North Clark Street. 





No failures are recorded of the famous out- 
ward specific, HENRy’s CARBOLIO SALVE. It is 
invariably successful in healing sores, curing 
eruptions, —— proud flesh, and overcom- 
ing suppuration and inflammation. These sana- 
tive results it accomplishes without leaving any 
scar or discoloration of the skin. Asa local 
application for chronic rheumatism, sore throat, 
and tightness of the chest, it is also highly 
spoken of. Sold by all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. 

a 

Peopie should save their dollars, these 
hard times, and buy TOWNSLEY’S INDIAN 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. Cures instantly. 
Forsale by all druggists. 


NOTICES. 








LECTURE, 

THE Rev. Dr. EccLestTon will deliver his well-known 
lecture on Westminster Abbey, with Stereopticon 
Views, at Association Hall, on Monday evening, March 
17th, at 8 o'clock. This lecture commends itself to the 
enlightened public by its interesting treatment and 
faithful delineations of the great subject. Tickets 50 
cents. Proceeds in behalf of the Reformation in 

exico. 


MAN HATTAN , CONGREGATIONAL AS- 


AT the next meeting, April Ist, 1879, 10:30 a. M., at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Assocta 
tion will examine candidates for license to preach the 
Gospel. Persons intending to present themselves 
should notify the goeretary. v. H. H. McFARLAND, 80 
Wall Street, New York, at least one week before the 
meeting. 
| <a 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best in the 
world. The inventor has used this splendid Hair Dye 
for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no injury to 
his health—-proof that it is the only true and perfect 
Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disa 
pointment; no ridiculous tints ; remedies the ill effects 
of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black 
or Brown. Sold and pro verly applied t BATCH 
ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold 
by all Druggists. Circulars sent free. 














CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


A splendid Household Remedy no family should be 
without. It cures Burns, Chilblains, Sore Head, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Hives. Kezema, Poisonous Bites, ete., 
ete. Its value cannot be told in an advertisement. 
Bt one box, and Ze will never want to be without It. 
Sold by all Druggists and at BATCHELOR’S Wig Fac 
tory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. Price 25 cents per Box. 








AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the throat 
and chest, use, according to directions given on 
each bottle, Madame Zadoe Porter's Cough Bal- 
sun, lt is always reliable, and the possession 
of a single bottle may, in cases of a sudden 
attack, prove to be worth fifty times its cost. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HOSE INTERESTED IN DECORATIV 

ART, as applied to the embellishment of their fab: 
damask, linens, etc., with artistic monograms, initials, 
or fanciful figures of children, etc., sketched in Indeli- 
ble Ink, may obtain spocmeres and illustrated circulars 
by addressing F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. . 


NEW CLOCK. 


This 1s an accurate and reliable 
80-hour Clock, with detached lever 
ie escapement, of careful construc 
tion ; useful, profitable, and valu- 
able, and warranted. Itia abet- 
ter clock than is usually sold for 
three times the price. will run 
in any position, making it especial- 
ly om for travelers. Will 
re Sen 
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Scroll Saw goods, etc. 


JOHN WILKINSON, Importer and Dealer, 


77 State Street, Chicago. 
LAIR’S PILLS.—Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheu ti All Druggists have them. 
| RACKET WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 

OP er Ga PLANES, 25 cents each. 











for new Design Cireu- 
oods for Scrol' Sawing. 
GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Brewster & Co, 


OF BROOME STREET. 


CARRIAGES AND 
ROAD WAGONS, 


UNSURPASSED IN FORM AND QUALITY, ALL 
FITTED WITH 


Rubber-Cushioned Axles, 


SECURING 


SAFETY AND COMFORT. 





Broadway, 47th and 48th Streets. 
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ELCOME SOAP. 
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y this Firm has been 
Material, and has led 
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NOTE.—The reputation obtained b 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest 
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to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 
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zas bear the name of 





‘DAVIS on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 
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OLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


TEMNEY & REESE, 


Manufacturers of 
Self-Inking 
Rubber Stamps, 


Latest Improved 
Pocket Stamps, 
and Rubber Stamps of all 

kinds. 

70 MADISON S8ST., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mention this paper, in 

writing. 


PuUuLM™MOCUWR A, 
AN ABSOLUTK AND UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 
CONSUMPTION 
and all other diseases of the Lange and Throat. 
Mailed free on receipt <3 A.M IN, Pulmocura 


bl. A. 
Man’f'g Co., sole depot for the U. 8. 60 East 12th St. 
cor. Broadway, New York. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
BONE 
DUST 


the 
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Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

8. H. MORGAN & CO., 
Toledo, 0. 
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VALUABLE NEW FRUITS. 
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GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For $1.00 we will send free by mail cither of the below- 
named collections, all distinct varieties: 

8 Abutilons, or @ Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Ston 

8 Begonias, or 4 Coassitess or 12 Centaureas, 

2 Caladiums (fancy), of 8 Carnations (monthly), 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 

12 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or 20 Gladiolus, 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes, 

jeraninms Zonale, or 8 Dbie, or 8 Scented, or 10 Silver 

eraniums Fancy, or § Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, 

Hloxiuias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses (Peart), 

rape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckle, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 

Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (double), 

12 Pansics (new German}, or 8 Salvias, or 8 Primulas, 

12 Roses (Tea monthly], or 12 Hardy Hyb.,or 12 Climb’, 

12 Basket Plants, or 8 Daistes, or @har, Climbing Pints, 

12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants 

18 Verbenns, or 12 Blotchea Petunias, or 6 Cannas, 

25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
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garden—for $25, to which our book 
Pleasure " and Catalogue [value $1.75} will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


BS Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TREES& SHRUBS 


in large variety ; fine STREET TREES, FLOW 
K 


RING S UBS, and EVERGREENS, as 
wellas RHODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Magnolias, 
New Conifers, Purple Beech, New Shrubs, ete, 
ROSES by 1:3 and 100, 

tw FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS 49 


RB. PARSONS & co., 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 


This Plow contains 
the most remarkable im 
provements ever made in 

wivel Plows. It is easy 
to handle, with Shift- 
ing andles, which 
enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in 
the furrow, Light to 


w, firm, st i 
durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal,which 
is as strong und will scour 
equal to steel. We also 

make it of charcoal iren, 
ata less price. THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICUL 
TURAL TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 











Washburn & Moen Man's Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 























MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, Went Troy, N. Y. 

Fift ears established. CHURCH BELLS and 
cHTMEs) ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLIS, etc. —— 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent ree, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


~ MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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Sample Card and 





There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT the necessity 
of their establishing the following Branch Factortes will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH 


5:29, 531, 533, and 535 West Street, New York.; 204 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, I1l.; 210 8. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale 
Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


FACTORIES: 





“HALL, ELTON & CO.,, 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia 8 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





The “REGENT.” 


poons. 
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Salesroom, 76 Chambers Street, New York. 
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SPRING, 1879, 
WOOLENS. 


Arnald, Constable & Cp. 


erill offer at RETALL unis week 8 choice assortment of 
NEW CULORINGS IN 


ULSTER CHEVIOTS, 


LONDON TROUSERINGS 


aud COATINGS, 
MELTON SUITINGS 


and OVERCUATINGS. 


FRENCH CLOTHS 


IN SPRING SHADES 
FOR LADIES’ WALKING SUITS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKINGS, Etc., Etc, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


Nonveautes de Soies. 
Spring Importation. 


Arneld, Constable & Go. 


have opened a magnificent assortment of 
SATIN FACONNE, ARMURE PEKINS, 


LOUVUISINES, 


(CHECKED, STRIPED, AND PLAIN COLORS), 
SATIN FINISH FOULARDS, 
SATIN STRIPE CHINTZ PEKINS, 


Brocades, 
and Piain Colorea 


Faliles ano Taffetas, 


BRIDAL SATINS AND SILKS. 


BLACK SILKS 


WATERED STRIPES, 
SATINS, etc., 


SELECTED FROM THE MOST 
POPULAR MAKERS and at 


MODERATE PRICES. 








Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
financial, 


REPUDIATION IN LOUISIANA. 


Tx Democratic leaders who control the 
legislature of Louisiana are said to have 
determined upon a plan for repudiating a 
portion of the debt of that state. Their 
plan is to bring down the debt to the mark 
at which it stood before the war; and for 
this purpose they propose to adopt the 
sweeping doctrine that all the indebtedness 
contracted since the war is traceable to the 
“radicals and the carpet-baggers,” and is, 
therefore, not worthy of the consideration 
of “honorable men.” Not content with 
this, they propose to go still further, and re- 
duce the rate of interest on the recently 
funded consols from seven to five per cent. 

The boldness and infamy of this latter 
proposition will be better understood by 
recalling the fact that the old bonds of the 
state, which were funded in these seven-per- 
cent. console, which were mostly held by 

foreigners and which bore interest at the 

rate of eight per cent., were scaled down 
forty per cent. on their face value, on 
the express condition, which was a part 
of the contract, that the interest appropria- 
tion should by constitutional amendment be 
made perpetual till principal and interest 
should be extinguished. The new seven- 
per-cent. consols, taken in exchange for old 
eight-per-cent. bonds, with a reduction of 
forty per cent., were thusto be guarded 
as to their interest and the payment 
thereof by amending the fundamental law 
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were proposed to and ratified by the people. 
We are at a loss to understand by what 
species of legal trickery these Louisiana 
Democrats will manage to repudiate two 
per cent. of the interest that is protected by 
the constitution of the state, and which, 
being based upon a contract, is also pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

As to the charge that all the debts of the 
state contracted since the war are to be 
traced to the ‘‘ radicals and the carpet-bag- 
gers,” it may be we]l to remind these Demo- 
cratic leaders that the legislature of 1865-6 
was Democratic, and that this Democratic 
legislature authorized the issue of $2,000,- 
000 of bonds and $3,000,000 of levee bonds, 
which were mainly sold in the foreign mar- 
ket, and the proceeds thereof applied to the 
levees of the state. Some $4,000,000 of 
bonds were subsequently authgrized by the 
“‘Warmoth carpet-bag legislature,” in order 
to raise funds to liquidate obligations that 
had been contracted by the Democratic legis- 
lature of 1865-6. We thus have some $9,- 
000,000 of the state’s indebtedness, con- 
tracted since the war, traceable, directly or 
indirectly, to the Democrats themselves. 
The post bellum debt of the state is for the 
most part a debt for which the people may 
thank the Democratic party of Louisiana; 
and repudiation on the score that this debt 
represents carpet-bag rascalities proceeds 
upon an historical falsehood. 

It is, however, a matter of no consequence 
whether the debt was contracted by. Re- 
publican or Democratic legislatures. It is 
equally binding in either case, if authorized 
in due form of law. The politics of a legis- 
lature have nothing to do with the validity 
of its action. That sort of finance which 
cancels debts by repudiating them is the 
finance of rascals and rogues; and the rascals 
and rogues are no better, but rather worse, 
when acting in the legislative capacity. The 
meanest kind of roguery is that of a state 
in cheating its creditors. When a state 
becomes the thief, creditors have no redress. 
A sovereign state cannot be sued in its own 
courts against its own consent, or in the 
courts of the United States. This being the 
fact, a state sounds the very lowest depths 
of infamy when it repudiates its legal obli- 
gations. 





A SACREDOTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


THE savings bank, consisting in the ven- 
erable Archbishop Purcell and his assets, 
does not turn out to be a very profitable op- 
eration for the depositors. The liabilities 
are said to amount to about $4,000,000, 
which have been gradually accunrulating for 
some thirty years; while the assets, all told, 
are not more than $500,000. This, if these 
be the correct figures, leaves a deficiency to 
be made up in some way,or fall as a dead loss 
upon the depositors,amounting to $3,500,000. 
These depositors are, of course, all Catho- 
lics, and the most of them are said to be 
German Catholics and the great mass of 
them are comparatively poor people. Their 
implicit confidence in the venerable prelate as 
their spiritual adviser, led them to believe in 
his absolute honesty, and also that he could 
and would take as good care of their money 
as he assumed to take in regard to their 
souls. They find themselves sadly mistaken 
in respect to the money part of the confi- 
dence; and it is to be presumed that, but 
for their faith in him as their spiritual guide, 
they would not have trusted their money to 
his keeping. The Archbishop was not a 
banker or a merchant, but a religious 
teacher and ruler; and it was the influence 
which he had over his people in his relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical character that gave 
him possession of these funds. He must 
have known the fact; and no man could be 





incurred. These are very material ques- 
tions. There are some other questions of 
no small importance. Did the Archbishop 
know from time to time what was the 
amount of his indebtedness? Did he 
equally know what were his assets, and 
whether the latter were equal to the former? 
When did he discover that his assets were 
less than his liabilities, and did he after this 
continue to receive deposits, when he knew 
himself to be bankrupt? These are import- 
ant questions in relation to the matter of 
honesty. We cannot answer them, because 
we are not acquainted with the facts. 

One thing is quite clear; and that is that 
ecclesiastics, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, in this country, at least, had better not 
undertake to combine the functions of a 
savings bank with their spiritual and relig- 
ious duties. The latter are quite enough 
for them, without the perplexities and 
responsibilities of the former. They may be 
very good teachers; but it does not follow 
that they will be good financiers. And, if 
they were the latter, they had better let 
regular savings institutions take care of the 
funds of the poor. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Tue foreign exchauge market is at the 
present writing quite tirm. The supply of 
first-class bills, particularly from the South, 
is not large. Our leading bankers are about 
entering upon the ‘‘ traveling season,” when 
arush of hard work is expected, as usual. 
This branch of business with our foreign 
bankers is steadily increasing year after 
year. Brown Brothers & Co. stand at the 
very head among this important class of 
houses in this city, and indeed in the whole 
country. It is the oldest and believed to 
be the most wealthy banking firm in New 
York. It has connections with every part 
of the world, and its immense transactions 
are conducted on sound, conservative prin- 
ciples. In all the minute details of its 
business this eminent house moves on suc- 
cessfully and with clock-work regularity. 
A vast sum of money is constantly passing 
through its hands for transfer by cable and 
otherwise, and also for permanent invest- 
ment hereyand elsewhere. There is always 
an immense amount of foreign capital held 
in New York for commercial and general 
business purposes, and it is mostly in the 
hands of Brown Brothers & Co. and other 
banking-houses of established character and 
credit. ; 

The plan of issuing letters of credit to 
foreign travelers and available in every 
‘important city on the globe originated, we 
believe, with Brown Brothers & Co., nearly 
half a century ago; and in all times and 
through all revolutions and panics these 
letters of credit have been duly honored and 
have always given the greatest satisfaction. 
Travelers far away from home feel safe and 
happy under such financial care and protec- 
tion as is afforded by the credit of this 
house. We have had business relations 
with Brown Brothers & Co. for nearly forty 
years, know its members personally, and 
believe them worthy of their present high 
position and of their steadily-increasing pat- 
ronage and prosperity. 








THE VIRGINIA DEBT. 


THe fund®ig-associations of London and 
America have submitted to Virginia a very 
liberal proposition in regard to her outstand- 
ing six-per-cent. bonds. The offer is to 
refund these bonds in new ones running 
for forty years, and bearing interest at the 
rate of three per cent. for the first ten years, 
of four per cent. for the next twenty years, 
and of five per cent. for the last ten years. 





placed under more solemn obligations, if he 
received the funds at all, so to keep and in- 
vest them as to secure the highest certainty 
that they would not be lost to their real 
owners. This the Archbishop certainly has 
not done; and the consequent injury is an 
enormous one, and all the worse because it 
falls upon those who are poorly able to bear 
it. 

There seems to be a general consent that 
the Archbishop has not been guilty of any 
intended dishonesty; but that he has simply 
blundered most egregiously in matters of 
finance. We have seen no definite state- 
ment asto the manner of his investments 





of the state. Amendments to this effect 


or as to how this huge deficiency has been 


This would relieve the state of one-half of 
the present interest liability during the first 
period, of one-third during the second 
period, and one-fifth during the last period, 
making an average of about one-third for 
the whole forty years, at the end of which 
the bonds would mature. 

The question to be settled between “‘ the 
debt-payers” and the ‘‘readjusters” of Vir- 
ginia is whether this proposition or any 
other which contemplates the payment of 
the whole or any part of the debt shall be 
accepted. The ‘‘readjusters” are out-and- 
out repudiationists, and mean, if possible, 
to defeat every measure that looks to any- 
thing like honorable and fair treatment of 





the creditors of the state. The ‘ debt- 
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payers,” on the other hand, are more con- 
siderate of Virginia’s honor, and would be 
glad to have the problem solved in accord- 
ance with the principles of good faith and 
commercial integrity. We are glad that there 
are some people in Virginia of this character; 
and whether they are the majority is the 
question that remains to be solved. The 
fight is at present an earnest one on Loth 
sides; and, if Virginia understands her true 
interests, she will not let her present em- 
barrassment lead her to adopt the policy 
of the Jacobin “‘readjusters.” They would 
ruin her credit forever. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

BUSINESS remains in about the same 
condition as at the date of our last review. 
The distribution of manufactures and gen- 
eral merchandise is making fair progress as 
the season advances, while as yet all markets 
are without special activity. The export 
movement continues large. ; 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$7,937,063; and produce exports, $5,763,051. 
The total imports of dry goods and gener- 
al merchandise since January ist, this year, 
were $57,914,299, against $56,582,118 for 
the corresponding period last year, and 
$61,827,163 in 1877. 
The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary 1st, this year, were $53,723,206, against 
$60,594,691 for the corresponding period 
last year, and $47,775,350 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
TrapE Mark.—Property in a trade mark 
has very little analogy to that which exists 
in copyrights or in patents for inventions. 
Word: in common use, with some excep- 
tions, may be adopted if at the time of their 
adoption they were not employed to desig- 
nate the same or like articles of production. 
The foundation of title to a trade mark is 
priority of cng Agee and actual use in trade, 
and it neither in application nor discove 
necessarily possesses the elements of original- 
ity, novelty, or invention. The power given 
to Congress to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts is restricted to the rights of 
authors and inventors, and their rights are 
only to be secured for a limited time. But 
the right to a trade mark is of common-law 
origin, and is limited only by the period of 
its use and ceases only with its abandon- 
ment. In every aspect suggested, it would 
seem that the analogy between property in 
the use of a trade mark and a patent for an 
invention and between a trade mark right 
and a copyright, fails. Property in a trade 
mark exists independently of statute; but 
it is otherwise with inventions and discov- 
eries. Legislation by Congress upon the 
subject of trade marks is not authorized 
either by the letter or spirit of the constitu- 
tional provision from which such authority 
is sought to be deduced. The maker of a 
trade mark is not an author or an inventor, 
and a trade mark is neither a writing nor a 
discovery within the meaning and intent of 
the constitutional clause in question.— 
Leidersdorf vs. Flint, U. 8. Circuit Ct., E. 
D., Wisconsin. 

Loss FROM INEFFICIENT STowaGE.—The 
American brig ‘‘ Elega” arrived in the port 
of New York from Pernambuco on See. 
uary 19th, 1874, with a — of 5,100 
of green coffee, consi to Edward F. 
Davison and others. Upon the delivery of 
her cargo, it was found that 59 bags were 
entirely empty and 829 bags partly empty. 
The consignees thereupon libeled the ves- 
sel, claiming that the loss was caused by the 
careless manner in which the merchandise 
was stowed and want of proper drainage 
and of proper care on the part of the master 
and crew. On the ground that the vessel 
had failed to show that the damage to the 
cargo was caused by a peril of the sea, and 
not by insufficient stowage and drainage, a 
decision was rendered for the libellants and 
a reference ordered to compute the amount 
due.—U. 8. District Court, New York, 
Judge Choate. 

ORTGAGE IN FutTuro.—Before it was 
planted a cotton crop was mortgaged, to 
secure further advances, and the amount of 
the advances was left blank in the mortgage 
when it was recorded. Held to be a good 
mortgage, even against a who after- 
ward purchased the cotton for a valuable 
consideration.—Jarrett & Rogers vs. M’Dan- 
ie) & M’Cormick, Sup. Ct., Arkansas. 

Tax TiTLe.—A sale of land -for taxes is 
invalid unless the collector’s ‘report of sale 
shows that the land was offered for sale and 
struck off to that bidder who would pay the 
amount of taxes, penalties, and costs for the 
least quantity of Jand, to be run off from 
the beginning corner and running with at 
least one line of the tract.—Bank of Ken- 
tucky vs. Gay, Sup. Ct., Tennessee. 

CoRRECTION OF DEED.—When in a deed 
a part of the land bargained and paid for is 
omitted by the fraud of the grantor, he may 
be compelled to convey it to the grantee, 
although the grantee, by the exercise of 
ordinary care, would have discovered the 
error when the deed was made.—Hitchins 











vs. Pettingill, Sup. Ct., N. H. 
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THE MONEY MARKET has been quite 
active at intervals during the week, and, 
although the general quotations were 3 to 4 
per cent., call loans frequently advanced to 
5@6 per cent. The closing rate on Satur- 
day was 3 per cent. Prime paper continues 
in demand, We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 3}@4 per cent. ; four 
months at 32@4}; and good single names, 
four to six months, 44@54 per cent. 

The Minnesota Legislature has passed a 
usury law, which establishes seven per cent. 
as the legal rate of interest, except in cases 
of special contract, when the rate may be as 
high as ten per cent. Interest is not to be 
compounded; “‘ but any contract to pay in- 
terest not usurious upon interest over-due, 
shall not be construed to be usury.” The 
penalty is to be ‘‘the full amount of interest 
or premium so paid, with costs,” to be re- 
covered in an action by the person paying 
the usurious interest against the person who 
shall have received it, provided that such 
action shall be brought within two years, 
and ‘‘ that one-half the amount so recovered 
shall go into the county treasury of the 
county where such penalty is collected.” 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong and higher, closing at 968@96}. 
United States bonds were firm and Amer- 
ican railway securities dull but steady. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was scarce and 
wanted, closing at 4.86}@4.87 for sixty days. 
and 4.893@4.90 for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying par, selling} premium. Charleston, 
shade firmer; buying 3-16, selling 1-16@ 
par. New Orleans, commercial 3-16 dis- 
count, bank par. St. Louis, 1-10 discount. 
Chicago, firm; buying 1-10 discount, selling 
1-10 premium. Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 


grain dollar is now $0.8372 gold. We 
quote: 

Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (@Old).........scscccecceescceees 108% 100 
Trade Dollars (currency)................+ 98 OBY 
Halves and Quarters...............00..00+ 9854 99 
Dimes and Half Dimes..................++ 98 981g 


GOLD.—In about thirty years (the gold 
of California was discovered at the close of 
1848) the production of the precious metals 

in the United States has amounted to more 
than $2,815,000,000; and British Columbia 
has produced $83,000,000. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active, but quite 
variable and uncertain. At the opening the 
market was buoyant and prices advanced 
t to 88 per cent.; but subsequently, under 
8 heavy pressure to sell, there was a decline 
of $to 3} per cent. Toward the close a firmer 
feeling set in again and there was a partial 
recovery. The coal stocks were subjected 
to a severe ‘‘ bear” attack, which carried 
them down; but in the late dealings they 
recorded a sharp advance under large 
purchases, partly to cover ‘‘short” con- 
tracts, and on reports that negotiations 
were in progress for a combination. 
The Northwest shares, especially the com- 
mon stock, fluctuated frequently, the 
moving cause of the changes being the dis- 
agreement in the pod]. The St. Paul shares 
were weak at intervals on the large decrease 
in the earnings. Lake Shore was conspicu- 
ously firm during the week. The low-priced 
stocks were more active than usual and ad- 
vanced sharply, especially the shares of the 
Kansas Pacific, Mo., Kansas, and Texas, and 
‘Mt. Louis and San Francisco roads. Invest- 
Ment shares declined, but were all better at 
theclose. Rensselaer and Saratoga advanced 
7 per cent. from the lowest point and the 
improvement on the other investment stocks 
was } to 2 per cent. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 


ing. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... “4% «45% «44 445% 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 80 80 80 - 
Atl. and Pae. Tel.............. 88 80% 87% «88 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 20 82 29 8156 
Canada Southern............. 4 58 58% «56 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 58 55 514g «58% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 8514 87% 85 855% 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific.......... 129 190% 128 180 
, Bur., and Quincy.. 1134 115% 118% 113 
c.,C., and Ind. Cen.... ....... oS n,n), 4 
C., C.,C., aM To... cscs sees 4% 4 #44 843% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 90 92 90 9154 
Chicago and Alton............ 7% 7% % 7% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ — - —- 106 
ation Coal........... _ oa - 
+ gp Setsiblntsbadcbucdss - - - @ 
» Lack.,and Western.... 45 485%, 4456 «4814 
Del. and Hudson.............. et a ae 
Adams.............. 105% 106 1056 105% 
American........... 1% «8 He OK 

















United States...... 485% 485 

Wells, Fargo & Co. 9 Og 09 Bg 
Erie 2 Wi MM «8M 
Erle, pf.......cccesseseee ° 4g A 
Gold and Stock Tel..... - 68 71 6K 
Hi eese -. 154 14Asid CS 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 14% «15% OC«id*SCsd2 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 424 48% 42 4356 
Homestake Mining........... 28 304% «28 80% 
Tilinois Central. .........0+++« 80% «81% S80i¢ Bl 
Kansas Pacific..........0+++++ 18 224 «217 21% 
Lake Shore.........ssesesseeee T0364 «(T4 «WG «715 
Michigan Central............. 87 88446 86% «BT 
Morris and Essex............. 824 84% 81% BAY 
Mil. and St. Paul....,........ 355, 88% S54 «87% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 80 81% «TE 81% 
N. ¥. Central........ .......55 115% 116% 115 115% 
N. J. Contral.............000+5 35 8856 85 884 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford ... 1504¢ 150%¢ 150g 15014 
N. Y. Elevated................. - - — 10 
Ohio and Miss........ ll ly «10% #1 
Ohio and Miss., pf... 23g «84g «884 88 
Ontario Silver.... 404% 40% 40% — 
Pacific Mail.... . 18% 12% 13% 
PORAMIR...ccccccccsccccccccees 185 1385 135 184 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 106% 106) 105%{ 105 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 9544 100 951g 100 
Quicksilver. .......:...seeeeeee 12 12 12 n 
Quicksilver, pf.... ........06+ - - - 8334 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 15 15% 4% «14% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 8% 8 8 8% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 83 8554 83 4% 
Louisville and Nashville..... 41 48% 41 _ 
Wabash..........ccceeeeeeeeees 21% «219% 20 2054 
Union Pacific........ .....+++ 734% T4354 725 36 
Western Union Telegraph.. 104% 108 104 10454 
M., K., and Texas............. le CH TH °O% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 44°=«C« HO 4% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 5 6% #25 6% 
St. Louis and 8. Fran., Ist pf... 11 18% «~11 18% 
Sutro Tunnel.............-+++- 34 Be kK UK 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The report 
of the directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road covers the operations of the company 
for the year ended December 81st, 1878. 
The number of miles of railroad in opera- 
tion was 1,042 2-5. The gross earnings, in- 
cluding those of the Omaha Bridge, were 
$18,121,272.58, and operating expenses, in- 
cluding taxes, $5,376,586.19, leaving a bal- 
ance of $7,744,686.39; to which must be 
added the interest collected on investment 
securities amounting to $186,985.66, making 
the total net income $7,931,672.05. The 
operating expenses were 40.98 per cent. of 
the earnings. The disbursements on ac- 
count of interest on bonds and dividends, 
amounting to 5 per cent., sinking funds, 
etc., were $6,623,890.80, leaving a surplus 
for future use amounting to $1,807,781.25. 
A reduction of $638,000 on the funded debt 
leaves the amount of that debt at $50,188, - 
000. The earnings and expenses of 1878, as 
compared with 1877, show an increase of 
earnings and a decrease of expenses, the in- 
crease inthe surplus earnings having been 
$348,802.07 and the decrease in the per- 
centage of expenses 1 90-100. There wasa 
decrease in the passenger earnings of $481,- 
803.75, this being in through business. In 
the local travel there has been an encour- 
aging increase of 2,258,131 miles. The in- 
crease in the freight earnings was $505,141. - 
83, largely derived from local business. The 
stock business continues to increase. 

A dispatch from Philadelphia says that 
the annual report of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, which will be presented at 
the meeting of the stockholders on the 11th 
instant, sets forth the earnings of the road 
for 1878, as compared with 1877, as follows: 


Items. 1877. 1878, Differ'ce. 
Gross earnings. ...$31,117,146 $91,696,784  §519,588 
19,028,467 18,468,008 650,474 
12,088,679 18,167,741 1,079,026 


The report of the New York State en- 
gineer and surveyor on railroads for the 
year ending September 80th, 1878, submitted 
to the Legislature, contains statements that 
the total paid-up capital invested in the 
steam railroads reporting in this state is 
$392,164,754.25, and the proportion for this 
state, pro-rating the roads lying pgrtly in 
this state and adjoining states is $287,826, - 
957.05. This isan increase in the total ag- 
gregate of $7,255,616.49. The paid-up 
capital of the horse railroads amounts to 
$23,167,180.36—a decrease of $78,357.63. 
(This decrease was caused by roads reducing 
stock). 

The gross earnings of the Massachusetts 
railroads for the last year are reported at 
$29,053,008.76, a falling off of $055,504.98. 
Of sixty-four corporations, only thirty paid 
dividends. Freights show an increase of 
0.88 per cent. over last year. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. Den- 
ver and Rio Grande 1sts fell off to 90} and 
rose to 914; Cincinnati and Springfield 1sts 
(Lake Shore) dropped from 102% to 100}. 
New Jersey Central consols assented were 
in active demand and advanced to 85§. Wa. 
bash, St. Louis Division, ex-coupon, to 87+; 
do. seconds, ex-coupon, to 82}; and Great 
Western seconds, ex-coupon, to 823} 











STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols fell 


off to 58; District of Columbia 3-65s rose to 
828; Mo. 68 of 1889 or '90 sold at 104g; 
North Carolina old at 20}; and Tennessee, 
new series, at 24. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm and 
prices were well maintained. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 




















Bid. Asked. 

United States currency sixes.......... er 122 
Un ted States sixes, 1881, a 1 

Uni tates sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 1 
United Stutes sixes, 1867, tered.. 102! 1 
United States sixes, 1867, cou se. 102) 1 
United States sixes, +. 102! 1 
United States six coupon..... 102 1 
United States ten-forties, tered... 101 1 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 102! 1 
United States fives, 1881, red 1 1 | 
U States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1 1 

Un ted States 4. Ao, tered 104 105 

n a 4 coupon. 

United States fours, 1907, . £0 | 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100 1 | 


Another call, but for only $10,000,000, 
of 5-208 of 1867 has been issued, making 
$260,000,000 of these bonds called since Jan. 
ist. There remain now $88,079,800 5-20 
bonds to be funded, and the Treasury has 
given notice that after this sum is funded 
the sales of 4-per-cents. will be accompanied 
with conditions less favorable than the 
present. The circular giving this notice, 
together with the fact that the last call of 6- 
er-cent bonds for redemption is only for 
10,000,000, warrants the conclusion that 
we are drawing near to the end of rapid re- 
funding, and that the bonds which follow 
in the order of redemption the 5-20s will 
have a longer life than has recently been 
estimated. ‘The new conditions will be ap- 
lied to the 10-40 bonds, of which there are 
194,556,300. None of the 6s of 1881 
can be redeemed before December Bist, 





1880, and only $18,415,000 fall due on that 
date. The remaining $264,821,350 6s of 
1881 cannot be touched before June 30th, 
1881. After these bonds come the $508,- 
440,350 5s of 1881. 

The Secretary of the bcp gives notice 
that the four-per-cent. certificates lately 
authorized to be issued will be ready on 
April 1st. Commissions will be allowed on 
purchases of these certificates of one-eighth 
percent. on purchases of $1,000 and not 
exceeding $100,000 in any one month, and 
on amounts exceeding $100,000 one-fourth 
of one per cent. Purchasers of $1,000 or 
more at one time — — the same free 
of transportation ch 

TREASURY BAL: NCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $350,572,400 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds depesited for circulation for 
the week, $4,832,250. United States bonds 
per for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $4,950,250. National bank circulation 
outstanding currency notes, $324,770,471; 
gold notes, $1,466,92 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 








1,765,000 

DORs ceases 1,019,000 
Philadelphia. . 42,000 
ace! 518,000 
WOME. as scassccsacead $2,615,000 $3,344,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a loss 
of $1,535,150 in surplus reserve, the banks 
now holding $4,225,725, against $13,983,825 
& year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of - week, compared with that of last 
wee 



































March 8th. Comparisons. 
Be cccccccccccecceccs 7,674, Inc. .. .8957 300 
Specie..........+. 14.018,200 Inc.. 488,700 
al tenders. ... 508, Dec.. 2,058,000 
Total reserve. . 57,539, Dec.. 1,569,300 
Deposits.... .......00.6+ 213,203,100 Dec.. 186,600 
poerre required...... 53,323, Dec.. 84,150 
Burplus...........eceeee 4,215,725 Dec.. 1,585,150 
Circulation eccccccqacocce 19,236, Inc.. 8,600 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Ashed., Bid Asked. 
America... 128 120 |Marine.......... - 
‘Am’can Exch 1 Wig 10744 Market.......... 112 - 
Broadway..... 200 — ,Mechanies’. ....128 _ 
Bute'rs &Drs.. — 100 h. Bkg As... 55 _ 
mtral Nat'nl. = echs’ & Trad.. — 70 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 Mercantile...... 90 63 
Chatham...... 112! h fe 23 — 
Chemical.. .... — |Mer. aaeenes. 70 _ 
( er — 200 tropoli 118 
ZENS .....-- 100 _ ABSAU.......... 85 
mmerce. . — 1% OBE... 20. 126 
Continental 82 = New York, Co.. iat = 
Corn Exch'nge 129 — |Ninth Nat’l,.... - 
East River .. 98 |North yt r. 40 72 
First National. 400 — |North River....100 _ 
Zoarts Nat’ 100 Sree Widteacs — 1988 
k 00 

















's 

11 
Leather is Mant’ — 
Manhat 120 
Manuf’s’ & a ier. 0 





3) “0 | 














BROWN BROTHERS 600, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
issue against cash de ited or satisfactory 
of repayment Sireniee Oredite for Travelers in dol. 
lars, for use In the United States and adjacent o—_ 
trie, and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 


orld. 
wAppilcation for Credits may be made to the ghove 
house di first-class bank 


direct, or oo any 
benher in this country. 


CHICAGO SOUTH PARK BONDS. | ¢ 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THE 
NEW 20-YEAR SIX PER CENT. 
FUNDING BONDS 
for sale or exchange for the Seven-per-cents. maturing 
July 1st, 18979, and Jan. 1st, 1880. 

NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND WESTERN 
Investment Company, 
Nos. 81 AND 83 PINE STREET. 


ranty 











JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application eat our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the — 

FOUR - PER- CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all buai- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, January 15th, 1879. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal } cxamination of all security offered. 


No charge to the 
JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ina. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory 














TO INV 
Improved Farm First ner cont, 
half yearly in New York. uring our my 
business no client of ours ever waited a ¢ a “any” = inter- 
est or For several months our cus 


TOR 


con —- © hundreds of references 
ves’ T° BWA 

an TKINS co. 

on x iw, ae and 


248 Broadway, New Y 


A GOOD. PLAN 








Sy eee 
Yew Yovk, Mew England, and Wostam 


INVESTMENT (O., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for 
Trustee of non, Savi wings, Bau Fire and yo Insur- 
os Ee mservative. 
a 
cent, in 

Pm pe A ir’ dine yy ig 
{ndianapolis, Ch 
tected other large ~~, Current interes a 
3 a o atts of New York Bros 

Tse: fs 

caney ott Ne DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BO) RAILROAI RATE 
negetsanee. Defaul et Bonds 


paying investments. pons co! 
RARY LOANS, made to Coun 








ers. 
= Leng agi 


counties, To indivi tek pore 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
wu. P. a Secretar: 


'y and Treas 
‘t. Wortuinaton, Drexel Buildi 
General 8 Solicitor. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, sATND. 
Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of 
and Collections. pee, Also gives s 
cial attention to inv 








carefully y pl on 
to 50 r cont ot At) eee 
cent. t. Interest, payable semi.ann 


Refers te Bankers and pol Men ef 
ndianapolis. 


NEw YORK SAVINGS BANK. 8th Avenue, 
ons of 14th Street. mmencing the 
month. yt "$5.000,188.07, Surplus, 


on 
and » per 











RICHARD 4 BULL, President. . 
in Union Pacific, Februar: 


Cc. W. BRINKERHOFY, Secretary. 
tional returns every week on 


1250 Pron on 15 days’ Investment of 
$100, 
ge a ie dtiians 





Frothingham & 
low York, is entitled to absy- 





ie eaaiidence, "Fhelt o tomers are, freauently re, 
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Gommercial, 
DEY GOODS. 


Tue market for the past week has been 
moderately active, though the demand has 
been irregular. Package buyers are still 
very cautious in their operations and trans- 
actions are mostly governed by immediate 
requirements The jobbing trade has shown 
some improvement; but the action in this 
department is nothing like as great as at the 
corresponding period in former years. 

Cotton goods @vere without material 
change. Prices remain firm, but few fluctu- 
ations being reported; and these chiefly 
in the way of an advance. The foreign 
shipments for the week comprise 1,648 pack- 
ages from this port, 717 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 84 packages from other ports, 
making a total of 2,449 packages, and 

” Since Jan. 1st, 1979, 26,862 p’k’g’s, valued at. $1,670,748 
Same time in 1878, 18,883 p'k’g’s, valued at... 933,679 
Same time in 1877, 15,504 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,187,812 
Same time in 1876, 12,004 p’k’g’s, valued at... 900,501 
Same time in 1860, 28,978 p’k'g’s, valued at... 1,302,068 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
large movement for account of back orders 
ahd new business was of fair proportions. 
Prices were firm and most corporation 
makes are still sold ahead. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were in 
continued good demand for the finest 
makes of shirtings, and Wamsutta was ad- 
vanced 4 cent per yard. Low and medium 
grades were in moderate request and wide 
sheetings were fairly active. 

Cottonades were in fair demand for the 
leading makes, with the “off styles” only 
taken on price concessions. 

Corset jeans were in steady request. 

Drills were active for export and in fair 
demand by home trade. 

Denims were in good demand for small 
lots, 

Ducks were in fair movement and lead- 
ing makes.of dyed ducks are in light sup- 
ply. 

White goods were in steady demand for 
plain and fancies. Piqués were only in 
moderate request. Quilts were active. 

Print-cloths continued fairly active. We 
quote 3ic. cash to thirty days for 64x64 
cloths and 2{¢. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in irregular demand. The 
newest and choicest work in dress goods 
was in steady request, while medium fancies 
were rather quiet. 

Ginghams were in moderate request for 
new. dress styles, fancies, and staples. 
Prices were very firm. 

Dress, Goods.—There was a continued 
steady movement in staple and fancy 
worsteds. Cottons have received a fair 
share of attention, though selections were 
mostly in small lots, 

Woolen goods have continued in moder. 
ate movement. The feature of the week 
was the auction sale of Florence Mills worst- 
ed.and wool coatings and suitings, made by 
Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co., on Wednesday. 
This sale was well attended by the clothin 
and cloth-house trade of all markets. It 
was a success, so far as 2,000 pieces of 
goods have been passed into distributors’ 
hands; excepting which. feature it was a 
mistake, if comparison between asking 
rates and these realized is a correct basis for 
judgment. The worsteds brought $1.50 to 
$1.95 for diagonals to $2.15 for fancies, in 
which figures there is no comfort to the 
manufacturers. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light demand, 
aside from a few of the most popular makes 
of fine cassimeres, in which a fair move- 
ment was reported. 

Worsted coatings were in steady request 
for small lots of light-weight goods; but 
the general demand was quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in fair movement 
for doeskins and herring-bone effects, and 
some makes of the latter are closely sold up 
to receipts. 

Satinets were unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods were in improved de- 
mand for staple goods and specialities 
adapted to the spring trade; but the weather 
continued too wintry for the development of 
an active business and transactions were 
only moderate in the aggregate. The auc- 
tion-rooms were fairly supplied with Ham- 
burg embroideries, handkerchiefs, millinery 
goods, Canton mattings, etc. ; but the various 
sales were attended with little excitement, 


and buyers manifested a good deal of apathy 
Widener <b torent 

mports of foreign oods at this 
port for the week pi eer A $3,025,548, 
showing an increase of $1,200,000 as com- 
pared with last week and $600,000 excess as 
compared with the corresponding week last 


The total of goods.marketed for the 
than 


year. 
week is $2,050,056, or something 
the imports. _ 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPO) TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
RCONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay Eventua, March 10th, 1979. 


PRINTS, 
BIBIR. 00s cccccsercs 5h|Hartel ......cceceee 
Oe ea 5 |Mallory...... wiees 
MEUDOTICAM 20005050000 5} Manchester..... o00 
Southbridge......... 54 Merrimack, D..... 
BsDol4 ....cccccccces 54 Oriental......... ee 
Cocheco, L.........+- 5}! Pacifie.........000- 5 
Dannells....000.000% 54 Richmond......... 5 
Freeman.........+++ 44 Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Garner &Co........- et Sprague...... soos @ 
Gloucester .......... 5 amsutta......006 5 
Hamilton...........- 54 Washington ....... 5 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag........-- 8})Lancaster......... 
Belfast..... sesseours 7 |Gloucester......... 
Babes: ...ccccccccces 6} Renfrew........... 9 
Glasgow ........++- .. 8 (Southwark ........ 7% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 7 |Lawrence, LL...... 6 

“ H,4—+4..... 64 - , Sr 

oO ine va TS 7 


x 

6 “ ae 
« 114-4... siinecenibaninan BB. 5 
«  ¥, S0-inch.. 6 “ .... S 

Agawam, F .; poaweee a a o 5 

Augusta. rer, boom 
Bee Soanch .... 5h “ Standard. i 

Appleton, A, 4—4... 7 

“RB, 380-4 


Bedford, R, 8—4.... 44,“ R, 86-inch. 64 




















Boot, WP..-....0.+0 7 ~=~E) 40-inch, 8 
SB nccsscscqeee 11 eRe 
O BE csasavaesenes a aad ene 
ro WAY, B-—4. 4-00 eoce 

Cabot, A, <1 ada 63/|Pacific, Extra ..... 7 
eS) Witetins-cs Pa | Pee 

Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 74'Pepperell, E....... 7 

Clark Mills, A....... 5 aie ee 64 

Continental, ces caae : ns . Fess aie S 

Dwight, X Pe iacsat 5 . 74... .12h 

an soe 

Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5} “10-4, ....19 
66 B, %—B..20 00 5 Pequot, Di cceesunw if 

Great Falls, 4 pence - = ors oe 

“ E ...... 64 Pittsfield, A....... 5} 

Harrisburgh, . clams 7 gere® . 

bases Janoe, 4—4... 
Hyde Posts, See. A Fesesesvereees Bt 
6  “BibGics<s CH). Eidocersec eeeree 

Indian Head, 4-4... (eee Basosvsorene ; 

ad “IN... | a ° eres eee 

Indian Orchard, AA. 74/Tremont, CC....... it 

«“ EE. 6}|Utica, ffcos eo 
“ ‘ 

«ORR Bf 1947722038 
Laconia, wy Miskace 7 ‘wees te —* 4 
STs eusaeaee a6 Inc.. 

“ J ree —— - 40-ine. .11 
si Miduneanued ef we i Fees: x 
Langley, A ........ , 6 OO, EF iceweps 
“"" Standard .. 7 lle 18 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... 1 © © 10-4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4......... 7 
ry oe 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... 9 
Ly, 4—4.... 000 74| Lonsdale, 4—4..... 
Amoskeag, A, 4-4. 8 |“ Cambric 4—4..12 


, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 89\N. Y. Mills, 4—4...105 
Bartlett, A,4—4..... 8 iNewmarket,H,4—4, 8 











Ballou & Son, 4—4.. 6 Meooms 
ae 6° 90.in.. 54|Nashua, E,4—4.... 8 
ae 7 “Pf, 42-in....10 
_k ReeE 531 OW, 454i... 
ot Sern 104|Pepperell, 6—4 ....1 
in| Se es 5 a 7—4....14 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7 “  * 8—4....16 
Blackstone River.... 7 = 9—4....19 
Cabot, 7—8.........+ 64 “ 10—4,,...22 
ie, Se 7 \Red Bank, 4—4.,... 6 
1 GBaDCR., 26.0000 9 7-8... — 
“ §4@-Anch....... 104|Slaterville, A, 4—4. 6} 
Canoe, 8—4...... S. ng 7—8.... 54 
Clinton, OCC, 4—4... 94/Tuscarora, 4—4....11 
sO, 44... 26 —|Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 73 “ 44... 
wee * ee - 5—4..15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 ra 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: re 8—4. .225 
4—4. 8} ps 9—4, .25 
Fearless, 4—4....... 7 ee 10—4. .274 
Green, G, 4—4....... 53| Wauregan, No. 1...10 
Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4...1 
- A t ee 5—4...15 
se A....... 8 | Williamsville, 4--4.. 
és Mase 84|White Rock, 4—4.. 8 
i,” See 84|Whitinsville,4—4.. 7 
Gold Medal, 4—4.... 7 re 7—8.. 64 
- —8,... 6 Waltham, 6—4....:17 
Hills : si: 8—4,.... 19 
Semper Idem, 4—4. 24 ie 9—4..... 21 
- 1-8. 7 Oo Ee cet 24° 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag..........-16 |Otis, CC..........- 1 


Blue Hill............ 84|Pearl River........1i 
Columbia, Heavy... *‘ Warren, BSAB.0 000k: 







Everett........ seece og Pee 
Haymaker i Se, Bosse sen ee 
Otis, AXA ERATOR. ccc'occcccsses 

66 BB... ccecccees | 

STRIPES. 

American ......84 @ 94/Otis, BB.....10 ¢ a 
Amoskeag..... io @l11), Pittstield.... — 53 
Dexter, A..... — @14 Thorndike: 


leeeeee 


CORSET JEANS, 


Amoskeag.........- . 7 |Kearsarge ......... 8 

Androscoggin....... . %\Laconia...... pions ean 

Canoe River......... 6 Lawrence, 8 

Hyde Park.......... 8 \Natimkeag, “ 8 

Indian Orchard...... 7 |Pepperell.......... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Agawam, F..... coos Th Laconia.......c000- 7% 





Amoskeag?.......... 7|Lyman, H......... 7 
Appleton:,.......0.. 7 assachusetts, C... 7 
Au pleibeoesecys ip yi 


eeeeeeeces 


Beak, A.ceessneoss % 





Dress Fabrics. 


AT Stewart& Ch 


will Open on Monday, March 10th, 
a Rareand Choice Selection of the 
Latest 


Spring Novelties 


from the Principal Sources of Supply 
of England, France, Germany, and 
America. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and (0th 
Streets. 


James Metrenry & Op, 


Broadway, cor. of 11th Street. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


OF THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS. 


James McCreery & Go, 


BROADWAY, cor. 11th STREET, 


announce the Opening of their Second Large Invoice 
of WOOLEN AND SILKE AND WOOLEN 


Dress Goods 
SPRING AND SUMMER, 


far surpassing those of former seasons in Coloring, 
Texture, and Designs. 


NOVELTIES. 


STRIPED SATILINE 

IN GARNET AND GOLD, 

BLUE AND GOLD, 
BROWN AND GOLD, 
PLUM AND GOLD 
GARNET AND BLUE, 
WITH PLAIN-COLORED SATILINE TO MATCH. 

NOVELTIES IN GRENADINE. 


CASHMERE FOR SPRING. 


R. H, MACY & C0., 


lv STREET AND @ra AVENUE. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
FANOY AND DRY G00DS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOVEL- 
TIES RECEIVED BY EVERY ST! ER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT and SPECIAL 
CARE. CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS, 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requi ts of a thoroughly 


good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 


Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, will 
not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 


For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 
None genuine unless stamped on handle 


"Drown & Co,, Makers, Fast Color.” 


WAREROOMS, Erc., 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York; 


ARNER BRO'S CORSETS 



































ved the Highest Medal atthe recent 











over all rican competitors, Their 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
120 bones) fits with t case. and (s 


‘arranted not to break down over the 
‘mall, $1.25. 


Bips. “Priee by 
trey madi aan eo Fate 
Price by tall, 92.000 Nurcing Corects, 





Use 





ye area A 





_WARNER BRO’ 








CENTS 


will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Ehrichs Fashion Quarterly, 


which will give you full information regarding styles 
and fashions, with reliable quotations of the 
lewest New York retail prices—forming a 
complete SHOPPING GUIDE, which no lady 
can afford to be without. 

The Spring Number is now ready, containing 100 
pages of varicd information, instruction, and amuse- 
ment; the whole carefully arranged and indexed for 
ready reference. The lterary department contains 
the first chapters of an t ting novelette and other 
tales and stories ; two excellent articles by Miss Juliet 
Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School; a graphic de- 
scription of the tiny principality of Monaco; and a 
variety of other entertaining and instructive matter. 


Terms: one copy, one year, to one address, 50 cts. 
(postage paid). Single copies, 15 cts.each. 5 cts. extra 
for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
A d d copy of the Spring 


Number will be sent free to any address on receipt of 
a 8-cent stamp for postage. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


W. & J. SUOANE 


A GRAND OPENING OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS, 


IN ELEGANT NOVEL DESIGNS, MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THEIR ORDER. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
INDIA AND PERSIAN RUGS. 


JUST LANDED. 


LINOLEUM, CORTICINE, AND LIGNUM. 
Prices much Reduced. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway, Bleecker-St. Station 


CARPETS. 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
SPRING STOCK, 


SING ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
norvaen DESIGNS AND COLORINGS. 


THE PRICES ARE LOWES  haaaaaia EVER 








WITH THE ENSUING SEASON WE ARE DETER- 
MINED TO EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS EFFORTS MADE 
BY US, SHOWING PROBABLY THE LARGEST STOCK 
AND ASSORTMENT EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL IN 
THE WORLD, CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 

AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
, 


CLOSE O A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY 
” OT WE SHALL OFFER 


100 pieces ROYAL WILTONS 
AT $2.25. 

100 pieces SAXONY VELVETS 
AT $1.50. 


FULL AR PER YARD LESS THAN AO 
viens DOLLA AL VALUE. 


large invoice of BORDERED and PIECE DRUGGETS 
. at about ONE-HALF regular prices. 


MATTING. 


FRESH CARGO JUST RECEIVED. PLAIN 
. ‘AND FANCY PATTERN, from 15 to-80c. per yard. 


A visit to our LACE CURTAIN and UPHO 
TMENT will 


nd 
AR’ convince the most skeptic: 
DEPAII maintain the lead in PRICES, QUALITY, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 189 AND 191 SIXTH AVE., CORNER 187s ST. 














-*% weld a) FID he be, Pe, 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


(For the week ending Friday, Feb. 28th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 105 @17 
— Best to Choice Bactecodeebeda 16 (@l%y 


Mai newescnencisssiie/ acceusaued 20 
IIE go cccsscccc decocescces 
English Breakfast. 
Uncolored Japan.. 
MPU esipecscsssssccedeccices eoee 


SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........ aoe 
HarD.—Cut Loaf..........ccceeecees 





GRABOLATED. «2.00000 coccccsccccce 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’...... ° 
Steam Refined A.......... 


S 
= 
& 
5 


MOLASSES. 

Cusa, Grocery Grades.............+ nominal, 
Boiling Grades ............... nouinal. 

New ORLEANS, New aad See 
od 


FISH. 
CopFisH 


Geo e’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 

Grand Bank Cod........ — 

Pickled, Scale, per sae 8 

Pickled Cod, per bbl.... 3 
MACKEREL : 

No. 1 Shore... 


No. 8 Large.........0... 
enn, Pickled, No. oi, per boi 18 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ 


SALT. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ _ es 


eo 


@8aS 


BeSSSSS SAIS 
Sea aned 
pgss SeSSSSS SSSR 


Liverpool Fine, other brands. . 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Unsound Flour.............eeee0e 


Ohio, Ind. , and Mich. Amber...... 
White....... 
Minnesota, a to Fancy.. 
New Process .......... 6 
Southern Flour......,..........66 
Rye Flour, per 100 i cig 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls 
Corn Meal, per bbl..............0 2 


2 

8 

State Shipping Ext a1 
nipping Extra............66 4 10¢ 
at 

5 

4 


C2 0 CO CO mm OH OR CO CO CO 
SSVSSRARROIS 


aa 
255558 


WHEAT 


1 
1 
No. 2 ieee pase scaceence 1 
MEM soos é oes bs beciceasee 1 

1 


ak pt ed ped pt 
[deed al mall aad 
22 


60 
CorN : 
Western Yellow.......... - 6 


3 
, Western White......0. 6 @ 
é 
@ 


&s es 


80 
White Kidney............. 170 @ 
= IGHOF. cc ccscccescces 2 35 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


DD et 
SSaKs. SB = 


PorRK : 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 37, 
Extra Prime, Western...... 9 00 
Prime Mess.... ......s000.- 10 25 Gr 
Cur MEatTs: 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. ; 
State, SRE a leery scsceseee 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections..... paeeE eek ae ‘ 
State, tubs, usnesesouse ee 
te, tubs, CTY. scccccccccccces MD 





Western, Factory, choice............+. 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 55 
, - EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey and near-by 20 
State and Pennsylvania. : . 18 
Western and Canadian, medium...... 17 @18 
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State, Factory, 8@8 
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No, 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
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Lister Bros. ro Dissolved Bone. 82 
Bone Flour......... 36 
« Bone Meal.......... 84 
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Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
“Acid bam hate 30 
as ‘ Pure Bo ¢al 38 
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phosphate. 
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Forney, Kaufman County, Téxas, July 25th, 1877. 
Dr. C. C. Moore: 

Dear Sir—I desire to express to you my gratitude for the great benefit 
I have derived from the use of your Pills in curing fever and ague in my 
family. I have always looked upon the majority of Patent Medicines as 
first-class frauds, and I do so still. But your Pilules are surely an excep- 
tion ; for after I had used quinine until it ceased to have any effect, and 
my neighborhood physicians could recommend nothing else, all uniting in 
the testimony that it was the best anti-periodic known to the profession, 
like a drowning man catching at every straw, I commenced using the 
most reliable patent medicines of the day. 

I first tried Ayer’s Chill Cure, then Vinegar Bitters, and afterwards 
several other preparations recommended to me by my friends, with not 
the least benefit. It seemed as though nothing but change of climate 
would do any good. I had lost confidence in everything, and from the 
bottom of my heart could have damned your profession here and here- 
after, as the greatest fraud of the age. 

Fortunately, though, your medicine had made its way into the country, 
I heard for sometime of one or two remarkable cures it had made, yet, 
having been deceived so many times, I had no confidence in it; refused 
to give it a trial, until I went and saw the parties who had been cured of 
chills, and especially a young lady school-teacher in my neighborhood, 
who had suffered with chills ever since she was a child, with the excep- 
tion of not more than three months at atime. Her evidence induced 
me to try your Pilulcs. 

I bought three boxes, commenced according to directions, and I will 
pledge you my word and honor as a gentleman, that IT haven’t had a 
chill in my family since. 

They are, without a doubt, the most remarkable preparation 
that has ever come under my observation. Possessing no perceptible 
taste, more than the sugar with which they are coated, the children will 
actually run races, when time for giving them comes, to see who will 
get its pill first. 

When I think, sir, of tne many nauseous doses I have poured down my 
poor little sufferers—when I recollect the many times I have heard them 
say, “ Papa, J never shall get well,” and when I look upon them 
now, fresh and rosy, in all the enjoyment of perfect health, my heart swells 
with gratitude to you, sir, and words are inadequate to express it. 

I hope, for the sake of suffering humanity, your Pilules may be- 
come widely known, for I am satisfied that where they are once used, 
Quinine will cease to be given as a remedy for fever and ague. 
Most gratefully yours, 

Thomas F. Ivey. 


P. S.—The profession here maintain that your Pilules are principally 
arsenic I consider that “ bosh,” as I have used Fowler’s Solution, and 
know arsenic to be very dangerous when the dose’is increased. I have 
noticed the result, while in your Pilules I can see no bad effect when two in- 
stead of one pill is given. 

I consider, sir, that you have saved the life of one of my children. I 
don’t think I say too much. I would like to know who you are 
—no idle curiosity, you may rest assured—but a genuine desire to know 
something of the man to whom I am so deeply grateful—if you are a reg- 
ular graduate of medicines, etc., etc. If you are simply a farmer, like my- 
self, and were accidentally to stumble upon such a remarkable remedy, 
hitherto unknown, I would have just as great a respect for you, as if you 
had a degree from every University in Europe. 


An answer from you, sir, would give me great pleasure, but in any case, 


I shall ever remain, 


Most gratefully yours, T. F. 1. 


The foregoing letter came to me unsolicited, and is a sample of a great many that 
I have received and am constantly receiving every day, commendatory of my Pilules. 

The ease with which letters that are entirely fraudulent can be manufactured by 
unprincipled parties, to deceive the people, has led me to produce in fac-simile a 
few letters from different sections of the country, so that those acquainted with the 
parties may recognize the genwineness of their handwriting, and which f offer as 
proof positive of the efficacy of my remedy, such as my unprincipled imitators 
cannot produce in favor of their worthless “‘ stuff.” For the fac-simules see pamphlet 
“Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria.” 


Every box of Moore’s Pilules has a private Internal Revenue Stamp on it, an 
impression of which is given herewith. The success that 
has invariably attended the administration of Moore’s 
Pilules in the treatment of Malarial complaints gives me 





The Stamp has a por- 
trait of Dr. C. C. Moore, 


. phen pct confidence in assuring the public that they are justly 
om on the best and safest remedy ever offered for al) Malarial 
ce, 








diseases. . 

They area sure cure for chills. 

They are excellent in all bilious derangements. 

They cure Rheumatism, removing the cause—Malaria. 

They aid Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Constipation, Piles, etc., 
because Malaria produces these troubles. 

All druggists supply Moore's Pilules. Price 50 cents per box, of 50 lens-shaped 
pills—(50. 50)—beware of counterfeit. Moore’s Pilules. 


DR. C. C. MOORE, 
68 and 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








[March 13, 1879. 
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WAYS THAT ARE DARE. 


THe Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has for many years had the rep- 
utation of conducting its business at a lower 
rate of expense than other companies, 
Among insurance men their claim to supe- 
rior economy is known to be unfounded; 
but to the public at large, who have no 
means of knowledge other than the Com- 
pany’s artistically constructed statements, 
the claim has generally been admitted. 

The insurance departments are to a great 
extent responsible for this misapprehension, 
as the public cannot be blamed for suppos- 
ing that no insurance commissioner would 
accept and publish statements which he 
knew to be misleading and prejudicial to 
tthe reputation of other companies, which do 
mot stoop to such means of concealing the 
true relation between their expenses and the 
magnitude of their business. 

The usual method followed by the Mutual 
has been to so manipulate their accounts as 
to make it appear that their income was far 
larger than it really was, in order that its 
expenses might appear small by compar- 
ison. This device was exposed by the insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts some 
years since; but he has, nevertheless, gone 
on year after year accepting and publish- 
ing statements in the same form as that 
which he had condemned as deceptive and 
misleading. It would seem the duty of 
the commissioner to demand returns which 
should be free from all devices, however 
plausible, which tend to impair the value of 
the department, by using it as a means to 
secure the endorsement of a company’s un- 
founded claims for superiority; but, how- 
ever this may be, there can be no question 
as to the commissioner's duty in cases where 
he knows the Company’s returns to be actual- 
ly wrong as to the expense items themselves. 

If, knowing this fact, he still receives and 
publishes the statement in his official report, 
ihe renders himself an accomplice, and pros- 
titutes himself and his department before 
the public, which relies upon him for a trith- 
ful exhibit of the Company’s affairs. 

It is only a few years since that the in* 
surance commissioner of New York, in 
an official examination of the affairs of the 
Mutual Life, unearthed the fact that the 
sum of ¢189;000, which had been paid as a 
bonus to the officers in addition to their 
regular salaries, had been covered up by 
being reported under the head of dividends 
paid to policyhold.rs; and yet, for reasons 
best known to himself, he permitted the 
Company to have the entire record of the 
examination privately printed and copy- 
righted, and then respected their ridiculous 
claim that no other publication could be 
made. 

We do not know how many similar in- 
stances would appear, upon an examination 
of the Company’s books; but their sworn 
statement for the year ending December, 
1878, and now on file with the New York 
Insurance Department, reveals another at- 
tempt on the part of the Mutual to mislead 
the confiding public. 

In the statement of disbursements we no- 
tice two items which, to say the Jeast, call 
fr explanation—viz. : 

I. Cash paid for surrendered policies and 
additions, including an unexpended balance 
of vitality account, amounting to $250,787.- 
49, which balance has thus been transferred 
to contingent guarantee account, $5,489, - 
989.15. 

IL Cash paid for balance of contingent 
guarantee account, $277,101.09. 

In the first case, we see an item of $250,- 
787.49, which has confessedly not been ex 
pended, included under the head of money 
paid policyholders for surrendered policies. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the en- 
pended portion of the vitality fund (whatever 
that may be), is also included in the same 
item of cash paid for surrendered policies, 

Here we have a trifling item of some hus- 
dreds of thousands of dollars—not less than 
a quarter of a million; but howmuch more 
4han that sum we are not informed—which 








is reported as paid for surrendered policies, | 


when not one dollar of it was actually 
paid for that object, the entire sum having 
been taken from the Company’s assets for 
the purpose of providing a fund out of 
which to defray expenses which the Com- 
pany would prefer to cover up. The second 
item of $277,101.09 is almost equally sug- 
gestive; as it, too, could easily be used as an 
equally convenient cloak for extraordinary 
expenses. 

Nevertheless we must give the Mutual 
credit for reporting $1,349,596.20 as money 
really paid for expenses of management. 
We do not see any necessity for their re- 
porting any expenses if their statement be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. They claim 
the right to consider miscellaneous disburse- 
ments as moneys paid for surrendered pol- 
icies; and if they had lived up a little closer 
to their principle (or lack of principle), they 
could very easily have added the $1,349,- 
596.20 to their already swollen surrendered 
policy account, and they would then have 
stood in the proud position of a company 
managed without expenses of any kind, all 
moneys being returned intact to policy- 
holders. We do not, however, believe that 
any honest insurance commissioner will 
feel justified in accepting their statement in 
its present form merely because the Compa- 
ny has not attempted to carry out their 
scheme of concealment to its full extent. 





MANAGEMENT. 


Insurance Editor, Dear Sir :—If a mer- 
chant finds that he is being undersold in his 
goods by another merchant claiming: re- 
spectability, as a good business man, he must 
give attention to the matter and see why it 
is that his neighbor is able to largely under- 
sell him. He will first make a careful ex- 
amination. The goods may have been 
bought at a forced sale, or they may have 
been smuggled, or they may have been ob- 
tained in other ways, by which they could 
be temporarily sold cheaper. Then, again, 
the goods may not be as represented. They 
may be of inferior quality, and not worth 
more nor even as much as the price at 
which they are offered. In this case the 
difficulty is solved at once. Asa rule, it is 
impossible for one dealer to sell goods at a 
far less price than others do, providing they 
are of the same quality. This is as true of 
one class of goods as of another. It makes no 
difference whether the article is dress goods, 
houses and lots, farms, hardware, or life in- 
surance. 

For the past six months the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, has been 
selling life insurance at rates far below 
those charged by other companies. It is but 
natural to ask: Why is the Mutual Life 
selling life insurance at reduced rates? I 
will state first that the amount charged by 
the Company is not or does not seem to be 
a settled amount. A few months ago it was 
thirty per cent. under the usual rate. 
Now it is changed to fifteen. Itis an old 
company anda large one. Its experience 
should have taught it better than to have 
made such a variety of charges in the 
short space of six months for the same 
thing. Take the case of a man at age 
thirty-five. On the 15th day of September 
last, for a policy of $5,000 the Mutual Life 
charged $131.90. A month later the charge 
was $92.33. Now the charge is $112.11. 
These three greatly varying prices have 
been charged for precisely the same thing 
in the short space of six months, and by a 
company which in its very organization is 
bound to treat all of its members alike; by a 
company which is purely mutual. Each 
one of the men who paid the varying price 
has to-day an equal right to the profits of 
the Company. These rates have been 
changed thus frequently from either one of 
two causes: (1) that the circumstances of 
mortality, of interest on investments, and 
expenses of management have changed, that 
these vital and underlying points in life in- 
surance have vibrated like a pendulum, and 
in six months’ time; or (2), that the man- 
agement of the Company is fickle and un- 
certain. As tothe first of the two points, 


it is perfectly well known that there has 
been but little change, and that such as 
there has been would make it necessary to 
increase rates. The variable rates of the 
Mutual Life ee ee to any 
cause arising necessities of the 


times. They myst, therefore, be charged to 





fickleness of management. They are the 
acts of men made careless by handling vast 
quantities of money. They are the acts of 
men who have grown into more power thun 
should be trusted to one set of men. If any 
man desires insurance on his life, let him 
look at the utter recklessness which has 
governed this company during the past six 
months as to its prices, and we believe that 
he will look elsewhere for his insurance. 

But, taking the price which is now in 
vogue with this Company as a settled one, 
the person desiring insurance should, in 
duty to himself and to his family, ex- 
amine the quality of the insurance sold 
at this price. To do this, the manage- 
ment of the Company must be examined, 
for life insurance is founded upon such 
well-known laws that it becomes good or 
bad precisely as the management is good 
or bad. It becomes the duty of the press 
and of every person interested in life insur- 
ance to look at the management of this 
Company; for, if it can afford to sell insur- 
ance at rates far below those charged b 
every other company in the country, then it 
must of necessity have a management far 
superior to that of all other companies. 
Every person who may think of insuring in 
the Company should obtain answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Has the Company during the past six 
months issued policies of precisely the same 
description at three different and largely 
varying prices? 

2. Has the tons go for a number of 
years in its annual reports stated its pre- 
miums at an amount vastly larger than they 
really were, being swelled fictitiously by 
dividends and so-called surrender values, for 
the purpose of covering up a high expense 
of management? 

3. Did the Company report to the New 
York insurance commissioner, in regard to 
its business of the honed 1875, that it paid 

licyholders over eight millions of dollars 
n dividends, when in reality it paid only 
about three and one-half millions? 

4, Did five of the officers of the Company, 
in the years 1865 to 1869, take out of the 
funds of the Company fo. their own use the 
sum of $189,822, and ch the same on the 
books of the Company as dividends paid to 
policyholders? 

5. Ys there a general agent of the Com- 
pany, 4 son-in-law of the president, who re- 
ceives a compensation of from fifty to one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, perform- 
ing no adequate service therefor? 

6. Has the oar A stated in its annual 
statements for the last few years that it has 
paid in cash for surrender values sums 
ranging from four to six million dollars, 
when it is notorious that less than the real 
value of any policy is paid in cash for the 
surrender of it? 

7. Does the Company take money from 
its retiring members to the extent of from 
one to two million dollars each year, from 
the surrender of policies, in order to bolster 
up its dividends? ‘ 

8. Did the Company, afew years ago, pay 
policies on the life of a son of the president 
to the extent of $12,000, which policies had 
been actually surrendered for cash months 
or years before his death? 

é. If the foregoing questions are answered 
in the affirmative, we ask: Willany man who 
cares for his interests enter into a contract 
with this Company to an extent of $5,000, 
or $10,000, or for any sum, which contract 
as have from thirty to fifty years to run? 

can answer all of the above questions, 
except the last, in the affirmative and give 
the proofs. I can ask and answer a great 
many more, which I think ought to be 
asked and answered. There is no freak into 
which the Company might enter which 
would surprise me, unless, possibly, it should 
put its policies up at auction and sell them to 
the lowest or highest bidder, as fancy might 
strike them from day to day. I believe 


that the present management of the Com- 
pany is aimless, careless, fickle, weak, and 
unsafe. With trusts of the greatest amount 


in its keeping, trusts on which hundreds of 
thousands p Avery the Company ae 
from one plan to another, groping about in 
the dark, seemingly not knowing whither 
it is I can only advise any one 
seeking life insurance to seek it elsewhere. 
The Company is already too large and its 
managers have already too much power. I 
advise that no man give the Company a 
proxy, and if he -has already done so to 
withdraw it immediately. 
I am yours for SaFery. 
I 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tue following from James Buell, Esq., 
the respected president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, de- 
serves the special attention of the public: 
To THE INSURANCE Eprror oF Tue INDE- 


PENDENT: 

** Sir :—In the Herald of the 8d instant ap- 
pears what purports to be.a description of 

mortgages held by thiscompany. Such 
description is inaccurate as to the present 
state of that account. It appears to us that 
it must have been taken by mistake from a 





statement rendered to the department some 
years since, as very many of the mortgages 
therein described have been paid in fall 
and are not now owned by us. Others have 
been paid in part. For instance, one loan 
therein referred to for $80,000 on property 
in New York City was wholly paid off in 
1877; and one as being for $40,000 upon 
property in Englewood, N. J., has been paid 

own to $15,000; and many others in like 
or a proportion. The company have 
recently examined all their investments, as 
well as loans upon bond and mortgage, and 
believe in every case that the security for all 
the money invested - A or loaned by it is 
ample; and, as corroborative of that opin- 
ion, I would state that the interest or div- 
idends upon the stocks, and also upon the 
$2,000,000 and upward of bonds and mort- 
gages owned by it, is in all cases payable 
quarterly or semi-annually, and that the 
whole amount of interest or dividends in 
default at this time, upon every security, as 
well asupon bond and mortgages, owned by 
it, is but $8,327.15, which is but four-tenths 
of one per cent. upon the amount invested 
upon bond and mortgage and but two- 
tenths of one per cent. upon the whole 
amount of securities owned by it. The 
Company now own of real estate purchased 
upon foreclosure during the past thirt 

years of its business only $139,000. e 
submit whether any company or individual 
can make a better showing at the present 
time for such,.an amount of investments. 

“Yours, respectfully, 
“‘JaMES BoELL, President. 


“UniTeD STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEw YORK, 
“ March 5th, 1879.” 


Fifteenth Annual Statement of the 


Continental Life 


insurance Company, of Hartford. 
* January ist, 1879. 
Net ledger assets, December 31st. 1878.. $2,926,050 41 
Income in 1878, 
Received from preiiums....$420,680 21 
Received interest, rents, and 














all othern..............ccee0e 82, 
——— 511,606 06 
. $3,488,655 47 
Disbursed in 1878. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For death claims.. $79,142 10 
Matured endow. 
Min ss ccccoese 115,746 51 
Dividends, a jur- 
e and laps- 
ed policies.. .... 849,875 67 
' — $544,704 28 
—_— a Expenses. 
mmissions an 
p’d ag’ts $51,687 89 
dd offi- 
cers an ——_.. . 20,441 30 
ers’ fees.......... 4,528 50 
Printing, station- 
ery, advertising, 
and alt other ox” 20.710 20 
PONSES...........+ \ 
————-$115, 867 89 
Taxes and legal 
Sakanied 23,280 25 
Amount. charged 
to profit and loss 
for depreciation 
in various assets 61,123 40 
744,544 52 
$2,604,110 65 
Assets. 
Loans on real estate, first liens............ $746,134 04 
Collateral loans and bills receivable...... 410 238 86 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 806,562 65 
Cost of realestate owned b Tr... 274,084 46 
United States, state, county, and town 
Donds (At, COBt)...........scererecssecceces 141,862 50 
stocks and bonds (at cost)....... 047 
Cash in office and in banks................ 121,168 95 
Bank stocks and all other stocks 
DOMES acopcccccccccccccccccccceccccess qesece 54,120 92 
Agents’ balances. ............+2---eseeeneeee 22,223 10 
Furniture and fixtures in home office 
BNA AFONCIOS. .0...ccccccccccccsccccccccces 17,767 74 
ADD: : $2,694,110 65 
Interest due and accrued..... $219,848 04 
Premiums in course of collec- 
MO cacccccccsecesgcccscazesee 68,955 49 
a semi-an- 96,184 17 
n and quarterly........ 
» 804,988 60 
$2,900,000 25 
Liabilities. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (44% 
per cent. interest).......... $2,485,700 00 
Death losses ascertained (not 
WUD ascnnasenesares Deaenanens $2,166 00 
Amount allowed to reduce 
assets to present value,with 
20 per cent. for collection 
A ae TE 
peacecescecest ° 
eas $2,000,009 25 


Polley and Riek Account. 
Policies issued and restored during 

CaO FORE BUD. 0009000 govageccesccccce 1,723 $1,774,042 00 
Policies in force at end of year.... .8,708 9,284,719 50 
Actual number of deaths during the 


POMP ov ccdcccgescocepepevegcccapeogces 68 84,680 00 
Expected number of deaths during : 

CONE YOAP. 2... .cccccccccvecce coccccece 7 110,175 00 
Endowments matured during the 

FORE, occcccccccscccoscvcqqccsaccscosce 98 118,015 00 
Total losses and maturity since or- 

ee rr 1,041 1,556,154 27 
Total expected losses and muturity 

since organization.................. 1,820 2,001,601 00 


RS: 


OFFICERS : 
JAMES 8. _P. ONS, President. 
SBRUP o: WIRE Marae wiser 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $38,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1870..... $2,957,494 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 





Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright. 
sen, 
Orricers. 
Lewis C. Grover, 4 
B. C, Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








SAFE LIFE INSURANCE. 


Persons insuring their lives must be pre- 
sumed to be intelligent. To comprehend 
the danger of the plan recently adopted by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, to at- 
tract business at rates generally believed to 
be unsafe, some study of figures is neces- 
sary. 

We consider it wise to give a plain 
statement of the case to our readers, hoping 
that all will take the trouble to study it 
carefully. > 

The ‘‘gross premiums” charged by a 

life insurance company are composed of 
the ‘‘pure premium” with what is called 
the ‘“‘loading.” The “pure premium” is 
the sum necessary to meet the appropriate 
share of the current losses by death for the 
year, according to the mortality tables, and 
to lay up the proper reserve according to 
law. The “loading” consists of a further 
sum added to provide for (1) the expenses 
of doing the business; (2) any excess of 
mortality over the rate predicted in the 
tables; (8) any deficiency in fncome by 
reason of a depression in the actual rate of 
interest on investments below the rate 
assumed in the calculations; and (4) any 
loss from shrinkage in investments or other- 
wise. 
' Analyzing a ‘‘gross” premium of $140 
on an ordinary life policy, $100 is the pure 
premium and $40 is the ‘‘loading” added 
by such leading companies as the New York 
Life, Equitable, Washington Mutual Bene- 
fit, Connecticut Mutual, and the Mutual 
Life before their recent reduction of rates. 

The Mutual Life now takes 15 per cent. 
from the gross premium of $140, thus re- 
ducing it to $119. I¢ ts impossible to reduce 
the ‘‘pure” premium. That is a fixed rate, 
which is regulated by the immutable laws of 
mortality and which cannot be changed, ex- 
cept by our Creator. The $21 must, there- 
fore, come out of the ‘‘ loading” (or margin 
to cover expenses and contingencies), and 
the ‘‘loading” is reduced from $40 to $19. 
This $19 is not sufficient, as will appear 
presently, to pay the expenses of the busi- 
ness and to provide for the contingencies 
named. 

Taking the statement of the Mutual Life 
just published, we find their total expenses, 
including a mysterious item called ‘‘con- 
tingent guarantee account,” $1,626,697.29. 
If this ‘“‘contingent guarantee account” is 
not included, it makes $1,349,596.20. 

The premium income is stated by 
the Company to be  $13,092,719.83. 
To bring this premium income down 
to its proper proportions, the entire 
item, described in the Company’s disburse- 
ments as dividends ($3,555,462.00) must be 
deducted; for there is good reason to be- 
lieve that this amount is charged on both 
sides of the account, by a dexterous method 
of book-keeping, which the Mutual Life 
introduced, and which, although followed 
quite generally in the business, produces a 
much more favorable effect in the showing 
of the Mutual Life than in that of any 
other company. 

We must also deduct from the premiums 
about $1,500,000, forming a part of the 
item of ‘‘surrendered policies and addi- 
tions,” and which amount represents ap- 
proximately the cash values of policies 
surrendered, which values are treated in 
the statement as new premiums on policies 
issued in the place of those surrendered. 

Making these two necessary deductions, 
the real premium income upon which ex- 
penses are incurred will be reduced to about 
$8,000,000; and the ratio of expenses to 
this premium income will be over 20 per 
cent., or nearly 17 per cent., according as 
the item ‘contingent guaranty account” 
is or is not included in “expenses.” 

Now, it must be observed that this ratio of 
expenses is calculated on the gross premium, 
and not on the pure premium, If we apply 
this ratio to the reduced premium of $119, 
above assumed, it will give $23.80 and $20.20 
respectively, according to the ratio used 
(20 or 17), either one of which amounts is ob- 
viously more than the amount of $19, or the 
“loading,” out of which all expenses must 
be paid. No margin whatever is left for the 
contingencies of extra mortality, loss in 
principal, shrinkage of assets or interest, 
etc., before named, notwithstanding the no- 
torious fact that money must be lost by all 
Corporations and capitalist from invest- 
ments in Government bonds and other secur- 








—————— 
ities, the purchase of property under fore- 


closure, etc., etc. 

It must also be remembered that the ratio 
of 20 or 17 per cent. of expenses to premium 
receipts, as mentioned above, is based upon 
the amount of premiums received as 
charged at the full table rates used in 1878. 
If this amount be reduced 15 per cent., all 
expenses of every kind must be cut down 
in the same proportion, in order to 
preserve even this ratio, which we have 
shown to be much larger than is provided 
for by the present loading of only 19 per 
cent. If the premiums alone are reduced 
15 per cent. and the expenses remain the 
same, instead of the ratio of expenses to 
premium receipts being 20 or 17 per cent., 
as heretofore described, it would be in- 
creased to over 23 or nearly 20 per cent., 
while the present loading on these reduced 
tables only provides for an expense rate of 
16 per cent., which must also cover depre- 
ciation of assets anda possible excess of 
mortality. 

This seems a complete exposure of the 
fallacy of the Mutual Life’s new plan, and 
ought to be sufficient to convince any intel- 
ligent man of the folly of insuring in such a 
company until they return to sound busi- 
ness principles. What we insist on is that 
all these great trust institutions shall be so 
conducted that they will steadily increase 
in strength, safety, and popularity, and 
shall not be used to promote any personal or 
private ends whatever. On such a basis 
they will be sustained; on any other they 
will _— go to ruin. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Ridgewood Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, has, it seems, been 
ordered out of existence by its officers and 
directors—the servants of the company; not 
by its stockholders and real owners. Never 
mind how much stock these men held or 
how wise the movement was, they had no 
more right whatever to wind up that con- 
cern, Without the authority of its owners, 
than they had to sell out the business of A. 
T. Stewart & Co. 


. Experimenting with trust funds is a 
Very unsafe as well as a very dishonest 
business. The managers of some of our 
insurance companies are beginning to find 
this out. As officers, they have the right 
only to consult the best interests of the 
parties they serve; and they, as servants, 
should take no important step without 
direct instructions. These principles should 
be applied to the management of all cor- 
porations. 


..Some of the daily papers of New 
York are publishing a list of the real estate 
mortgages held by our life insurance com- 

anics. If this can be more correctly done, 
it will be beneficial tothe public, and 
especially to policyholders. Thus far, these 
reports have been incorrect and, therefore, 
unreliable. Give us clear light, correct 
figures, and reliable statements, The more 
the better. 





INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY OR ANY OF ITS 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


American Lift Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., 8S. E. COR. FOURTH, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870.............ceeeeee coe $3,822,638 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders................+ 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


LA CAISSE 


OF PARIG, FRANCE.” 
FIRE INS RANCE XCLUSIVELY. 





80 
seve Bh aaa Francois & Co. 
. T. J. ’ 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. New York, 





wz 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT =MUTUIL 
LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1878............ 
RECEIVED In 1878. 
For premiums........... 
For interest and rent... 
Balance profit and loss. 


945,072,083 57 


8,141,429 50 
20,861 06 
9,420,424 40 


954,492,507 97 


° DISBURSED IN 1878, 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 


For claims by death 
and matured endow- 


Surplus returned to 
Policyholdes,2,346,137 71 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies, 1,550,037 10 


67,812,768 00 
EXPENSES : 

Commissions to 

Agents........ $847,683 18 
Salaries of officers, - 

clerks, and all 

others employed 
88,712 94 


11,908 36 
Printing, stationery, 
advertising, post- 
age, exchange, 
OtC......s000+- 170,651 56 





8,267,826 58 


BaLanck N&T ASSETS, Dec. 318T, 1878.... $46,225,182 44 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 
Loans upon real estate, first Hen........, $26,353,088 26 
Loans upon stocks and bonds..,......... 


Premium notes on policies in force 4,720,585 17 
Costof real estateowned bytheCompany 7,515,066 18 





THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS.............. $35,454,092 36 
LIABILITIES....... $28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS............ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IN 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 


THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The Su a announces that the result of an 
examination of th airs of the GLOBE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSU RANGE ‘COMPANY, up to the 30th 

shows the following : 


October, 


814,131 78 
ee) 51 





322 27 
e C ompany claims that a 
-~ 000, whic! h the Su rintende nt 


ed as losses, the 
y at t 
tendent is gratified that the fore; oing re re 
sult of the examination shows a surplus of 328.3 

with which it should be enabled to do a flour ishing 
and prosperous business. (Signed) 

JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Gepeetncesinet. 


QNICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - - = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GKO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 




















JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. MILLER, 
194 Broadway, New York, 


General Agent for New York City, New 
Jersey, and Long Islund. 





Cost of United States registered bonds.. 2,963,764 39 | __ bsenoniamas ass 

Cost of state bonds..................60065. 723,400 00 

Cost of city DONGS................seecceees 1,988,720 00 T A T I 

Cost of other bondS................ccceeeee 500,000 00 

Cost of bank stook............ccecccccecees 76,205 00 . 

peer oso) Life Insurance Company, 

Cash in bank at interest........ .......0.. 1,231,548 86 | Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 

Cash in Company’s offlce...............08 6,119 88 cor. Warren Street. 

Balance due from agents, secured......., 54,200 85 INCORPORATED i850. 

Bills receivable. ...........ccceecccecceeeess 5,176 87 CASH ASSETS, 

— . 
225,188 44 8 

ase: - $4,874,947.01. 

Intevest accrued and due. ..$1,751,808 46 wine, rinct a SON eat Compe M are ABSO- 
: CAL MANAGEMENT, 
Rents accrued ........ > on 16,541 290 LIBERALITY TO THE INSU and 
Market value of stocks an 
All Forms ‘eand Endowment 

_ bonds over cost............ 147,668 11 oo ; epewens 

Net premiums in course of ©. P. FRALEIGH, &: “tiene BUELL, President. 
collection ............ NONB. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 

Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 97,928 04 

ET a0 0 UTUAL 

Gross Assets, December 81st, 1878....... 948,170, 128 34 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 
LisBILITIES : 
trea - Office 921 Chestnut Street. 

Amount required to rein INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,082,504 01. 
sure all outstanding pol- SAMUEI, C. HUEY, President. 
icles, net, assuming 4 per PURELY MUTUAL. 

Entire surplus returned to th t 
cent. interest ............. $43,131,708 00 Policte lL. eopem ff thei valu a nee 
All other Iabilities......... 1,648,343 50 eats a Aoki 
Agents wanted. A 
44,775,061 50 oe 11 R STEPHENS, Vice-President. 

SuRPLus, December Sist, 1878 ........ soee 93,004,076 5 | 1899. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 

Ratio of expense of management to re- ‘ 2 a 
Pe Ae REE RTS = PADEE 6.57 per cent. Insurance Comp ’ of Philadelphia. 

Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1878, 64,979, Capical a $400 ° 
IN sincpaonshcedceenoiags gr7oaie,ies | ©*Misuraaice Reserve 2 20000000077707"7 ste 

PS Losses and Dividends....... ‘879 7 
aaa ctnddcccncossccccacadita 960,476 bah 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879)...83,363,218 92 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
° President. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








OF NEW YORK. 
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SECUR Bry, oe? Mint 2 ae BUX- OFFICE OF THE 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Safe- 


Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 


New Marble Fire-proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 _Chestnut Street. 


CHA RTER “PERPETUAL. 
Cc oe I. SUBSCRIBED......... $2,000,000 
also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
OLA PRC F VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to 
year, according to size. An extra size for cor- 
poretions and bankers. Rooms and desks adjoining 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RE CEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED andr dfor a derat 
a ll 





The pany act as EXEC UTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, oT GUARDIANS, and Receive and Execute 
Truets of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individu: als. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS “and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and a) from the assets of the Company. 
As an additional security, the Company has a & Mad 
irust Capital of $1 ,000,000, primarily responsib for 
their Trust Obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 








STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 
t De} ment. 

HOB 'T PATTERSON, Tr 





ands y- 
Stephen A. Cald pm J. Gilt Fell, 

w 
Edward W. sg Henry McKean, 
William i Merrick, 
gape AB. gon 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 224, 1870. 
The Trustees, n Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lat January to 8lst December, 


de 6000s 0g op rege soengs +> pad acaenene $4,000,809 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 187B..,........+006 eoccvccerecs 1,548,607 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums re: pa 85H, 006 #3 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jauuary, 
1878, to 81st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 U2 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 704,200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 








DANY, OstkMated AL. ...0.0000ccrscccrecee 9,084 50 

| Ree my | Notes and Bills Recetvable..... 1,520,250 74 
Cams Im Bank. .......ccccccccscccccscccccces 1,210 92 
eiapaiadiiaecma 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13, 320,463 16 16 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This CO d 





ts its bust under the Now 
York Safety Fund Law. 


——o 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Cofitinental / Cer. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Grose Assets, January, 1879-3,327,771 74 
COR CGPIEL....00 crcccecccccccccccses 
Net Surplus....... abisesidubccasiaoes 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

United States Popa ots at market value..¢1,064,260 00 

and other Bo Stoeks.......... 940,674 60 
160,798 08 
280,510 00 
608,750 00 
690,000 00 


Peers teens eer eeeeeeeeeeseseeenee 


Moi 
Real iste eigee office buildings in New York 
BONG BPOOKLYD. .. 2. cece cscs ceeeecsceccces 
Premiums Sie said and in course of 
RS ni nnk sal ibaa ouiaRocas 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
HL. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


The largest @mount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


CAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western ~Unton Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at ouce 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lo 
as needed, at actual current cost, v2 year nae —_— 

accumulations in the bands com 
thus rende: unnecessary and the Sa yholder ree od 
9 ot ria mono than the actual cost of one year's in 








“in t this w the dangers and Sto of the old system 
are avoided one the eo of life urance is 
offered upon © plan os sim ple, fair, and jist as isa 
comtrecs off Bre 





ig GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, 
Conn, 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


_ FIRE INSURANCE C€0., 
oF PHILADELERIA. 


Cash Capital...... 
pita ht nike $400,000 00 


Reinsurance and 


i iand paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 

. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIA, UND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CU Crise LEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. as y INTURN 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE, 

RDON f ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK F OHAUNGEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ILLIAM 4 BRYCE. 

AM E. DODGE, WIL 
ROYAL PHELPS PETERS v KING 
SF , YOUNGS, THOMAS B ‘, 

Cc. HORACE K. THURBER, 
Sort D. HEWLETT, A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WitiiaM DEGROOT, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dec. 8lst, 1877. 





Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 





Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 

cs cas peck dsbok cap isuehs pumas exuneNaaNaS 437,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com- 

missioner’s TEPOFt. ........6-seeceeeeeeees 14,466,020 53 
Total Surplus, do, do, do, do,, 1,621,078 63 
New Policies Jesued.......................055 1,871 
Terminated............ cageubenaeednaesneeetoan 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing o detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. nigel President, 
Jos. M. GIBBENS, Secreta, 


Mc. KOWN, Assistant Secretary 
W. O. WRIGHT, pa ary 


JOHN HOM Ans, M. D.. Medical | Examiner. 


“Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 c wee’ | 8; 
$4,900,000 "°panasrsiatume t° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUssiifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 











DEES... 2.00 .eee scenes 785,025 16 menercitowns COMPANY, — 
ee eS 670,212 88 HENRY STOKES, Presrpewr, 

$1,855,238 04 | “ * WEN ioe President. wt al. ate 

Wu @ Cocwa, fen. JO as tes Twourdon, Asc’ boo. ey ees 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Isat, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............. wawesioaee $6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............ 
Interest received and accrucd.......... seceee coceccees 2,204,500 48 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.......ceseeeses 


815,895 85—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$12,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 


$36,213,457 61 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to same.......... bipeisis.6-viaisieisiew sinleiaiblatsieieidiers eieversin Glataiesioree/<is 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..............secseeceeeees ersecceee 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenscs, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks....... widens 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account........cseeeseess Sewnee asm liswineisaumelese sens 

ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ +» $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34)....... pean kiiceec cares aisieatent pivincrierea 14,791,267 72 
DN NRO 615 60a 4nd cnccdisminanaisaosiehasissssiscesccnsiceeneseeiecns 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)......... pieviacccucwneewadacae 14,364,153 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........ eaclvawaveasisienisemes 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annuul premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

OTE UD WUMNOTS BEL, TITUS 6 6.0 5.6 056,055 ,0.6.0)n 0's clesiasiueinnis'se siege 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 

in liabilities).......... cocccccces sie bie wSinlslaeibplpeeeiwieegesieciceceiee 146,834 7% 
Agents’ balances.............-.e.e0e Paws eeee wed sbwae Ne aememalesoeae 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January lst, 1879........... sae 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COSt..... 2... ccc eee eceees 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..............cccccccceee 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1870............ --. 390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... Mid ee Ddaaserseceaey - 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid................. pape sieeacs . 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 


ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; von-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle. wot:prominm...............6 cece cece eee eeeees 32,369,833 40 
Reserved for contingent abilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 





806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


Reserved for premiums patd in advance............... occcesccvcce ° 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cemt.............eceeeeees ce cewcesesccceceoeccsesecces 2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus Estimated by tho Mew York Sate Standard at 4 1-2 per ea, 


over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,486.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,049,986. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 


Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 


Number of policies in force Jan. let, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 





Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I from interest, 1875, §1,870,658. 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656, 
Death-claims pald 1876, $1,547,648. 1 from int it, 1876, $1,906,950. 





uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claiims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. 
uary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 





TRUSTEES. 
FRANKLIN, 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


’ oor Mare WILLIAM 4 BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE. 
RO COLLINS, D DOWS, WM. Mturton, ®. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS MD., HENRY BOWBES, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
J. F. SEYMOUR) JOH M. BURMAN, S. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
BeO DEE Bape eee MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Prepident. 


ae er La H, BEERS, 


ViceePresident and poe 
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JENNY WREN’S SOLILOQUY. 





BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





‘THER® are birds who feel above us, 
And birds we feel above, 

And some who do not love us, 
And some we do not love. 


Dame Rodin struts before me, 
In her fine vest of red, 

And seems to triumph o’er me 
By holding high her head. 


Small people we are surely ; 
Small people, plain and brown; 

Content to walk demurely, 
Heedless of fashion’s frown, 


We do not cheat or plunder, 
Grand parties do not give; 

To me it is a wonder 
Just how those Blue Jays live. 


My girls, perhaps, are plainer ; 
But they can sweetly trill, 

And poor Miss Blue Jay’s trainer 
Says her voice makes him quite fll. 


I'd scorn to praise and fondle 
That fast old Madam Jay ; 
To me it is a scandal 
To see her dress 80 gay. 


And her fine airs aud graces 
Have really worn me thin; 
I ask if in all places 
Birds thus are taken in. 


Last night she was receiving— 
There was a grand parade ; 

‘Tis almost past believing 
How late the dancers staid. 


The Wrens were not invited ; 
For me, I did not care. 

My girls, though they were slighted, 
Peeped to see who were there. 


The Phebes, in full feather, 
The Orioles, large as life, 

The Thrushes flocked together, 
And King-bird and his wife. 


Myself I’d ne’er presented 
At that poor, silly show, 

If all the Jays invented 
Had begged me in a row. 


For me, I am home-staying, 
Of spirit I am proud ; 

Much to myself I’m saying 
I do not speak aloud. 


For there are birds who carry, 
And birds who come and go; 

Unless you chatter wary, 
Much mischief they will sow. 


And Parson Rook is teaching 
That we must e’en be meek ; 

‘Tis very easy preaching 
When one is fat and sleck. 


But if there’s meager faring, 
And crumbs are few and small, 
Then meekness in the bearing 
Is hardest lines of all. 


And one must be well blinded, 
Like poor old Mistress Bat, 
Not to know birds evil-minded 

And spiteful as a cat. 


Let Parson Rook chastise them, 
For malice and for pride ; 

Nay, he’ll too dearly prize them— 
The rich he cannot chide. 


And there comes old Aunt Sparrow. 
She knows the word to say 

My feelicgs deep to harrow, 
To stroke me the wrong way. 


She comes to praise her nature, 
She says she’s good and pure ; 

And I’m a wretched creature, 
Low, struggling, and obscure. 


I wish the world were beiter, 
These bushes where we live ; 
T feel like slave {n fetter, 
The air I scarce can breathe. 


That most of birds are vicious 
T cannot help but own ; 

Een though it sounds maliciour, 
The truth should all be known. 


1 guess how they'd receive ft, 
And just how it would be; 
They'd say, EF do believe it, 


There’s something wrong in me. 





BY FP. B. STANFORD. 


Axout the time it happened, Little Tims 
had been at Featherstone Scliool a year, I 
think; though I may be mistaken—I have 
so much to remember since I began to 
grow old. There are all the boys who were 
at Featherstone in my day, the looks of the 
blessed old school itself, with the many-win- 
dowed buildings, the weather-stained belfry, 
where the gulls made nests, the neat, trim 
play-grounds, and the whole broad ocean 
surging along Cumberland Beach, only a 
mile away—all this I must never forget. 
For what would be the good fortune of being 
a boy if one could not have his sohool- 
fellows to remember; the home they hud in 
common, and the glorious old days whien he 
and they woke up on the bright, sunsHiny 
mornings, without a thing to do in the world 
besides conning a lesson or two? Then 
there is the master—though it took us some 
time to find out just what a noble, generous 
man he was; and the master’s Rind, motherly 
wife, who cared for us boys when we were 
sick, and who brought Billy Wilson through 
a desperate struggle with the typhoid fever, 
when everybody said he would die. Who 
of us will ever forget the quiet, sleepy af- 
ternoons we passed in that large, still 
school-room, studying our illustrated his- 
tories and geographies; listening to the old 
clock*beating away, as if it were the pulse of 
the place; and looking out wistfully through 
the deep windows at the sails heaving in 
sight now and then on the glimmering 
ocean? Or, willany of us forget the days 
when it stormed, and the sea threw its spray 
away up to our windows, and at night rum- 
bled over the beach like guns, keeping us 
awake for hours? And, finally, whenever 
we look at the sea, are there any of us who 
will not recall Little Tims? 

What an odd-looking little chap he was, 
to be sure, when he first came to the School! 
The boys laughed at his name—Littlefield 
Tims; and called him ‘‘ Gran’ther,” because 
he appeared so old-fashioned. Then some- 
body began to nickname him Little Tims, 
and we all took it up. He was not so very 
small in stature, however; only slim and 
poor. His face was freckled, his hair red, 
and he had large hands, that lodked as 
though he had always been used to very 
hard work. One of the boys said that the 
master had brought him from a poor-farm; 
but we never found out whether that was 
really the truth. All we knew about him 
was that he had fio parents and was kept at 
the school to do the chores. When the big- 
gest boy shook him, one day, because he 
refused to fag, he sat down and cried; said 
he wished he was dead. He never had any 
friends, and we might kill him, if we wanted 
to; he didn’t care, he said. Some of the 
boys only laughed at that and told him he 
hadn’t any pluck. Afterward he kept away 
from us al] as much as he could, and studied 
his lessons alone. 

But the day came, at last, however, when 
we found out what a brave heart Little Tims 
had; and then, of course, we wondered that> 
it had taken us so long to discover the fact. 
It was some timein the spring—a dark, cold, 
rainy day, when the sea had been made 
wild by the high wind. The most of us 
had remained in-doors all the afternoon; 
and, when evening came, we gathered 
around the open fire at the end of our long 
dormitory and took turns telling the sea 
stories we had read. Oh! you may believe 
it was just the jolliest comfort in the world! 
To hear Billy Wilson telling about his 
father’s cruise to Bombay, while you were 
watching that great heap of a fire crackling 
and darting up bright flames and listening 
to the storm beating the windows and the 
surf thundering against the shore, was worth 
a great deal, I can tell you. And what a 
noise the wind and the waves did make that 
night! It was as much as any one could do 
to catch a wink of sleep; and: I recollect 
how I lay awake ever so long, fancying that 
I could hear voices out-door crying and call- 
ing to us. I suppose I must have been 
dreaming an hour or two, tliough, before I 
really did hear anything; because I sprang 
up startled and confused when that loud 
boom and rumble broke above the noise of 
the storm. 

‘‘ What was that, Ludgetet” whispered 
little Tom Duffield, frightened; and then in 
a@moment everybody in the dormitory was 
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sitting up in bed; whintiig’to’ Kifiow what had 
happened. George Jenning crept out to the 
end window and pulled up’'the-ctrtain, just 
as another crash made us jump, and we 
caught a glimpse of a flash in the distance, 
bursting the darkness apart. 

“It’s a ship on the reef, fellows!” called 
out three or four at once. 

There was a general scramble for our 
clothes, and then we crowded about the 
window and waited for another flash. But 
before it came the master opened the door, 
lantern in hand. 

“You hear those guns, boys? There’s a 
ship out on the reef, and they are firing for 
help. Put on your great coats and come 
right down to the cliff. We must do every- 
thing in our power to aid them.” 


He meant, of course, the larger boys—Bob 
Nichols, John Sawyer, and Ed. Williams; 
but the others of us went with them. Before 
anybody could have counted a hundred, we 
were all running down the road to the cliff, 
as fast as we could go. It was about three 
o'clock in the morning and ‘‘as dark asa 
pocket.” The wind had lulled considerably 
and the rain had ceased altogether; yet there 
was a strangeness and wildness about the 
whole of that open country between the 
school and the beach that impressed every 
one of us with a lonesome feeling and made 
us take care to keep close together. Then 
the old school building in the rear also 
looked weird, with its lighted window here 
and there; and the ocean, reaching away off 
before us, sounded as though it were tearing 
the land to atoms. 

The master and Little Tims had reached 
the cliff in advance, and were making ready 
to light a pile of old brush and drift-wood 
when we came up. 

“« We'll make a bright fire, boys, even if 
we can’t do anything more,” said he, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ They will see the light 
and know that some one is near.” 


Pieces of old stumps, broken limbs from 
dead trees, and refuse wood were heaped up 
by us in no time; and then what a scene, 
picturesque and fantastic as a Doré painting, 
lay all around us under the firelight! We 
were on the extreme point of the cliff that 
jutted out several feet over the sea, and be- 
low we could see the huge rocks covered 
with thick foam, which our tall, illuminating 
flames made crimson. The scattering trees 
appeared grim and gloomy, the darkness 
crowded back and seemed blacker than 
ever, while we each and all hastened to and 
fro in the midst of one another’s grotesque 
shadows. 

No more signal-guns were fired from the 
distressed vessel, and we strained our eyes 
in vain to catch a glimpse of her. Nor could 
anything be heard across the deafening 
breakers. We could only wait for the day- 
light, which, fortunately for our patience, 
did not delay long. Breaking over the 
ocean, it showed us first a flappityg: sail or 
two; a dark hulk, half submerged and sway- 
ing back and forth on the rocks within a 
gun-shot of the cliff; then a knot of men 
huddled near the forecastle, who, as they 
saw us, raised a faint shout of joy, that made 
the blood tingle in our veins. 

‘Ts there nothing that we can do for them, 
sir?” asked John Sawyer, eagerly, of the 
master. 

“Let us make a raft out of the trees,” 
cried three or four, excitedly. 

“It wouldn’t hold together two minutes 
in those breakers,” returned the master, rub- 
bing his hands nervously and looking per- 
plexed. 

‘Hark! hark!” cried somebody. 
are signaling to us.” 

We saw one of the men step into the rig- 
ging, and then a word or two that he shout- 
ed through a trumpet came to us faintly, 
and we guessed the rest: ‘‘ We shall sink 
when the tide rises.” Then again: ‘‘ Our 
boats are sunken.” 

‘“You hear that, boys? Thelr boats are 
gone, and they'll sink when the tide rises, 
What shall we do for them? I say, what 
shall we do—” 

“T think we had better pray for them, 
sir,” said Little Tims, looking plump up at 
the master’s surprised face: 

“You are right, Tims,” he answered; 
quickly. ‘“We will ask God'to help us all. 
Boys, take off your hats.” 

We obeyed him instantly; and, dropping 
| on his knees, he prayed. silently a moment 
or two. Then wé were aroused by one of 
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the men calling quite distinctly through the 
trumpet: ‘‘Stand by! We're going to fire a 
line ashore.” And before we could com- 
prehend what he meant the ship’s cannon 
belched forth its flash and smoke, and a 
solid shot came cleaving the air, bringing a 
rope in its trail. But both fell into the sea 
almost as soon as they left the mouth of the 
cannon, and we all sprung back to the edge 
of the cliff, tohear what the man was again 
shouting: ‘‘ We've got one more ball. Stand 
by!” 

It was five, eight, or ten minutes while 
they were reloading; and we waited nerv- 
ously. They would be careful not to make 
a blunder this time. The achievement of 
throwing a line ashore when it was attached 
to a cannon-ball certainly did not seem very 
difficult; for we had not yet studied any 
mathematics that included projectiles, and 
did not know what a nice calculation it re- 
quired to land that ball on the top of our 
cliff. But the master knew; and just as the 
ball struck dead against the front rocks he 
cried out, disappointedly, that it was as he 
had expected. 

‘‘They’ve lost their last chance! God 
help them!” 

‘‘Sheis getting deeper in the water,” we 
cried, as the ship lunged under a heavy 
swell. 

‘‘There’s a woman clinging to the rig- 
ging!” 

It was Little Tims who shouted that. We 
remembered it afterward; but just then we 
were all scattered along the margin of the 
cliff, watching the rope, that had broken 
away from the ball and was buffeting the 
waves. If we could only get possession of 
it, the safety of all on the ship would be 
secured. It was but a moment, and then I 
saw some dark object going down, down, 
down. The master shouted: ‘Good 
heavens! What has the boy done?” And we 
were all in a desperate confusion. 


“It’s Little Tims! Little Tims!” as we 
saw his pale, frightened face rise above the 
enraged water and look up at us an instant. 

Of what happened next all I can reeall is 
that somehow we followed the master down 
the jagged side of the cliff, and in six or 
seven minutes seized Little Tims from the 
swell that dashed him ashore, gripping the 
rope with both hands and looking dead. 
Then we hurried with him up to the fire, 
and ran about frantically for wood to feed the 
blaze and warm his numb body. I remem- 
ber that when we had drawn the strong 
hawser-rope to the land, and secured it taut 
around a tree, the great, burly captain crept 
ashore on it, and fell down before Little Tims, 
excitedly saying, two or three times: ‘‘ God 
bless the boy! God bless him!” Then he 
rolled him to and fro on the ground, rubbed 
his feet and hands madly, and, finally, 
throwing off his coat, wrapped it about 
Little Tims and ran with him in his arms 
all the way to the School. 

You may be sure that we followed and 
gathered in that great kitchen before the 
open fire, awestruck and scarcely daring to 
breathe, while they. were trying to bring 
Little Tims back to life. How frightfully 
white and cold he looked! It seemed as if 
he never would grow warm ugain, as though 
hours had passed while we were waiting. 
The crew of the vessel all got ashore and 
came up to the School, the doctor rode over 
from Seabright, and the vessel on the rocks 
went down. At last, however, he opened 
his eyes. 

“You are feeling better now, my boy?” 
said the doctor, cheerfully. 

“‘The rope—I meant to get the rope,” he 
said, looking at us as though he were dream- 
ing. 

‘ Yes, yes, you did get it bravely,” an- 
swered the big captain. ‘‘ You have saved 
us all.” 

We boys waited to hear no more; but ran 
out and rang the old school-bell for joy as 
it never was rung before. And then we all 
went on the playground and gave three 
mighty cheers for Little Tims—Feather- 
stone’s hero, 

And the city papers the next day! What 
a glorious account they had of it! Such a 
storm, they said, had not been on our coast 
for years. Then a description of the wreck 
was given, and an tof our School. 
Little Tims’s name was rinted in full, and 
it was explained that he leaped from the 
highest cliff along the Cumberland shore, 
and swam out for the rope. That when it 
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was obtained and drawn over the water 
the sailors rigged a basket on it, in which 
the captain’s wife and they, one after ap- 
other, were brought across safely to the land. 





PUSELEDOM. 


Communications for this egatenst should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux Inperenpert, New York.) 


CHARACTERS OF FICTION, 

A, a water spirit. 

B, a character in the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights.”’ 

C, famous for home dissertations. 

D, a Shakesperian character with a sad end. 

E, a governess, connected with an insane 
wife. 

F, astudent seeking knowledge beyond his 
reach. 

G, a linen draper of humorous experience. 

H, a person of great humility. 

I, one of Shakespeare’s worst men. 

J, one of Dickens's characters, not even in 
speech. 

K, a merry individual (his title only). 

L, a famous rider of a Scottish ballad. 

M, one of Dickens’s servant-girls. 

N, another of a higher grade. 

O, a farmer riding to late in a storm. 

P, a gentleman of great observation, a club 
named after him. 

Q, a carpenter of Shakespeare’s creation. 

R, a gentleman of the law, but without 
practice, 

8, followed by misfortune from the date of 
his marriage. 

T, most jovial when affairs are at the worst. 

U, a lovely lady, personifying Truth. 

V, one of twins in an old romance. 

W, one of Dickens’s sporting gentlemen. 

X, a servant in Robinson Crusoe, 

Y, a jester to a king. 

Z, one of Byron’s heroines. B. B. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


A character from ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 
My first is in water, but not in wine. 
My second is in thine, but not in mine. 
My third is in power, but not in might. 
My fourth is in dreaming, but not in night. 
My fifth is in fastening, but not in strings. 
My sixth is in songster, but not in sings. 
My seventh is in science, but not in art. 
My eighth is in sharing, but not in part. 
My ninth is in teaching, but not in learn. 
My tenth is in heather, but not in fern. 
My eleventh is in slender, but not in slight. 
My twelfth is in ether, but not iu light. 

M. B. H. 


A word of four syllables begins with two con- 
sonants and ends with two consonants. The 
only vowel in the word is ‘i.’” The third let- 
ter from each end is a vowel; also the fifth. 
‘The fourth letter from each end is a consonant 
and the middle letter of the word is a con- 
sonant. Who will guess the word ? 

M. W. 
ENIGMA, 

My 8, 13, 16 is a wagon. 

My 4, 18, 12, 5, 17 is a form of any one’s belief, 

My 14, 6, 9, 10 is an animal. 

My 2, 15, 7, 11 is real estate. 

No number repeated; and my whole is the 
name of a child’s book. M. B. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6ra, 
SYNCOPATIONS AND SUBSTITUTIONS, 


SIANDer, to 81AS8Her. 
8pARKle, to SpINDle. 
StARTIe, to StADDle. 
PIANTer, to PIANNer, 
ProLONGing, to ProTESTing. 
PrEACHer, to PrEVENTer. 


BeneaDED WoRD.—1. Smother—mother— 
other. 

Eniemas.—1. Captain Cuttle. 2. Susan Nip- 
per. 


DCUBLE ACROSTIC, CENTRAL ACROSTIOC, 


Isthmus RoCks 
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CHAIR PUZZLE, 
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Selections. 
A PRISON INCIDENT. 
MARIE ROZE AMONG THE CRIMINALS. 


A very remarkable scene was presented 
in Auburn Prison, a while ago, when Marie 
Roze-Mapleson, the well-known prima- 
donna, visited the institution and sang in 
the presence of nearly all of its inmates, em- 
bracing upward of twelve hundred convicts. 
An incident of this character has occurred 
but once before, and that was on the occa- 
sion of the visit of Jenny Lind. A letter 
from one of the gentlemen present depicts 
the scene as extremely touching. On the 
arrival of Marie Roze, she desired to know 
if all the prisoners were present; and, being 
answered in the negative by Keeper Wells, 
she requested that even those who might be 
in solitary confinement should, as a special 
privilege, be permitted to come into the 
chapel and join the other convicts in listen- 
ing to the music which she — to sing. 
The request was accorded, and the poor fel- 
lows, some of them for the first time in many 
years, were permitted not only to look once 
more on the face of a beautiful woman, but 
hear again from an —— artiste 
the sweet notes that reminded them of the 
innocent days of youth. The chief selec- 
tions of Mme. Roze were ‘Sweet Spirit, 
Hear my Prayer” and ‘‘ The Sweet By and 
By,” and the writer of the letter states that 
even the most hardened criminals were stir- 
red to tears, After this the fair cantatrice 
made a tour of the institution, the prisoncrs 
meanwhile being retained in the chapel; and 
on her return she sang the old familiar air 
‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Meanwhile some 
of the most intelligent among the convicts 
had been permitted to prepare a testimonial 
of thanks, which was duly —— and pre- 
sented to the lady. It closed with the fol- 
lowing quotation: 


“God sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth 
bm they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to Heaven again.” 


There can be little doubt that every one of 
these twelve hundred prisoners worked with 
cheerier hearts all that day, and that the 
poor fellows in solitary confinement espe- 
cially will for a long time recall and enjoy 
this fresh ray of sunlight. 














Dr. BULL’s Coven Syrup is a purely vegetable oom- 

sund, innocent in nature an wensertal in effect. 

‘or children it is invaluable, curing. Cro up. Whooping 
Cough, etc. in afew _ Price, 25 cents per bottle, 
or five bottles for $1.00. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


AVCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVERES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broudway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


9s THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


T he Bliss “Automatic 


Dress Plaiter 
is the Best and Cheapest. 


I have one of your Plaiters and like 
r it very much.—Mary J. Root, Green 


fleld. 

One of your A pate called this vr. 
m. with Plaiter. J ought one at eight. 
—Miss (. A. Langle, Medfield, Mass 
Sent by mail, postage paid,’ for $1. 
Agents wanted. everywhere. Address 
|B Liss BROS., Pittefield, Mass. 


‘ THE 


Celluloid Truss 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out. Used 
in Bathin; 


’ The most perfect’ Truss for 
relief and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep't, 
Barclay 8t.,Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 












































W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D, Rome, N. Y. 
KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH and ASTHMATIC 
CIGARETTES. 








SoLp By aL. Fimst CLASS CiGAR AND Dru@ DEALERS. 
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PICKLE-CASTER. 











SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the 
best Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF . 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Go, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


anne BROTHERS, Manufacturers, will have 
e firm’s name in raised letters on the bottom of their 
iNPROVE 1D) DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD PAIL, bound 
top and bottom, and their trade-mark on a blue ground 
on all their Pi itchers, Cuspadores, Basins, etc., 
Goods warranted. Trade supplied. 
Office, No. 61 Murray Street, New York City. 


OARD ek and ana Press, @3. pen Sizes for larger Work. 





¢ ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING RESSESe 
illustrated Catalorue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for 2 


stamps. J. COOK & CO., Nf'rs, West Meriden, Copa 








For Mental and Physical Exhaus' 1. » Dya- 
pepsia, Nervousness. panne tial- 
ity, akened Ener 


e yy 

Prepared ace ording to the directions oot ‘BE. N. Hors- 
ford, late professor in Harvard University 

It makes a delicious drink, with water ‘ind pf onger, mm in 

place of lime juice or lemons, and ~~ ies 
ry stem the phosphates in a relia} le wa: 

A very large trade bas been built up ob prescriptions 
of Physicians, and it is highly recommended by all the 
leading Medical authorities of this country. 

Prices reasonable. 

Pamphlet, giving further Safer mation, will be sup- 

plied upon application by minll te the mig infec it He 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL Wok powvidence ‘ 


[March 13, 1879. 











A NEW AND DESIRABLE Cox & SONS, sen. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND a OMEeTIC Ant rr FURNITURE, 


WoRe AnD STAINED Glass. 
DECORATIONS, R CHU. SCHOO! 
DWELLINGS, 
List of Caranocuns on application. 


The Leading Vegetable Cathartic Pill. 


MOTT'S LIVER PILLS. 


Disorder of the liver is productive of infinite bod 
mischief. In consequence of its derangement, the 14 
is directed from its proper channel into the blood ; the 
ae becomes disordered and the bowels consti- 

headaches, pains through the right side and 
ae blade, nausea, low spirits, vert’ rred 
tongue, and an impure breath are pi uced. But 
every one of these harassing symptons, as x | as 
their cause, are 8 and s remedied y using 


Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills. 


They rectify torpidity of the peeer. 

They giv tty te 4 the ceomae : 

They act, without griping Nason the bowels. 

They remove bile from the 

They purify, regulate, and invigorate the body. 
Persons of « bilious, irregular habit of body should 

always keep this 


Invaluable Household Cathartic 


and Stomachic by them, as !t is a certain antidote to 
derangement of the 


Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 


as safe as it is effective, and in every res oe efer- 
able to blue pill, calomel, or any form a pee anger- 
ous drug, mercury, or other mineral remed 
The public. THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
and the press have borneample testimony to the ster- 
ling qualities of of 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS. 


Letters continually reach us of a purport kindred to 
the following condensed extracts: - 


“Mr. John Fleming writes that, after having been 
trobled with torpidity of ‘perfectly’ for six or 
a 





seven 
ears, he has uli ‘ectly regular habit of 
y by the use of these p 


“Mr. ag Cobb, of Indianapolis, states that his 
daughter, who had been troubled with Liver Com- 
oa for which his physician failed to give any re- 

f, had, although her constitution was much broken 

y the use of mercury, entirely recovered her health 
ty using Dr. Mott's Liver Pills.”’ 


TRAVELERS 


to foreign countries, especially the Tropics, where dis- 
orders of the Liver and Bowels are very prevalent, are 
Bits admtra recommended to provide t —— with 

his admirable specific, and use it on the first appear 
ance of sickness, as the complaints to which it is 
adapted are of a class which i dangerous to trifle 
with. For sale by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8% College Place, New York. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASKELIN E. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, os 
— _ coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria, etc. 

Used and sugpeves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rope and Americ 

he toilet articles made am _— Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor , and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 
25 and 60-cent sizes of all our goods. 
OLD B 


Y ALL DRUGGISTS. 
mr Youn ung America PresseCo., 
SS urray St., New York, 
i’ cundenetemasinnen ee 
Yor ? 7 and rotary presses, rang bs, Ao 

















<x rice from §). Foto gio incl ng 
3 he Centennial, Youn 
America, Cottage, Ligh 
ning and other celebrated pr ating 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
United States Job er, for 
and is uarivall- 
ed. Other 1 presses taken in exchange 
t prices for ty printin 
material. Circulare free. pd 
Bool 1 













Price, ga. 
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IMPLICITY 9 SUPERIORITY i ’ 
IMPLIFIED © MAINTAINE 
bnproremeats September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
—— _— age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVEBAL 


Important a 4 


Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
the pecr of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
== friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others, 


perSend for Dlustrated Circular and Prices. Libersl Terms to the Trade.-@x 
Don’t buy un FP any have seen the lightest running machine in 


the 
VICTOR SEWING M 


orld,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


ACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILE, 
COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$39.00. 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) fer Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 











we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


KENSINGTON, P. E. Isianp, Feb. 19th, 1879. 
Your Premium Dictionary has come promptly 
to hand this day, without a mark or stain (al- 
though it must, of necessity, have received 
some rough usage reaching this ice-bound 
island at this time of the year), thanks to good 
packing and careful handling by the different 
express companies forwarding it. To say I am 
pleased and perfectly satisfied with the book 
(which is everything as represented) is but the 
most feeble expression of my feelings. I believe 
it to be the grandest and most valuable pre- 
mium ever offered by any periodical. I cannot 
help showing it to my friends. It is a matter of 
surprise to every person. The difficulty of get- 
ting it here made me hesitate in sending for it 
at this season, for had it been soiled or bruised 
on the way hither I would be annoyed all my 
lifetime with it; but as I have it now on my 
table, as clean and nice as when it left the pub- 
lishers, itis and will be a source of pride and 
pleasure, as well as of knowledge, to me. 
With the paper, which is regularly received, 
I am well pleased, and I consider it to be worth 
all the subscription, making the Dictionary 
FREE, D. DARRACH. 
P.S.—I may mention that express charges, 
duties, and freight amount to $1.95; but it is 
worth the whole of it. D. Dz 


West Leroy, Ca. Co., Micu., Feb. 28th, 1879, 

I write to say that the Dictionary came to 
hand in good condition. Please accept my 
thanks. I will remember you whenever I can, 
and speak a good word for your valuable paper. 
The book is well bound and finely executed in 
allits parts—paper good, print clear, and the 
workmanship just what you might expect from 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. JAMES VERNEY. 





CROMWELL, CtT., March 1st, 1879. 

Worcester’s Unabridged arrived promptly, 
and is satisfactory in every respect. Some one 
of former days has said that the Bible and 
Shakespeare are enough for any woman’s 
library ; and some one else has said that every 
poor man’s library should consist of a Bible, 
Concordance, and Psalm Book. No doubt, if 
these men lived at the present time, they would 
acknowledge the incompleteness of any library 
without a good Dictionary ; and, since so easily 
obtained, through your generosity, would not 
think it too expensive a luxury fora poor man 
or even a woman to possess. With grateful 
acknowledgments for your valuable premium, 

E. M. PADDOCK. 
W. Lesanon, N. H., March 4th, 1879. 

The Dictionary came promptly, in good con- 
dition. We are much pleased with it. This is 
one of the many valuable presents we have re- 
ceived in the past twenty-seven years we have 
taken THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have a Webster Dictionary, given as a 
present for obtaining new subscribers nearly 
twenty years since ; but consider this the most 
valuable one of all. 0. 8. STEARNS. 

St. Jonn, N. B., Feb. 27th, 1879. 

I hereby gratefully acknowledge the recep- 
tion of your most valuable premium, Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, which came to hand yesterday, 
in perfect condition. It exceeds my expecta- 
tions, as the paper, print, and binding are first 
class. Thanks for your promptness in 60 
honorably performing all that you promised. 

W. H. MOORE. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25th, 1879. 
Dictionary addressed to E. G. Wood, 26 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, reached me yesterday in 
perfect order. E. G@. WOOD. 





| 





CENTRAL TENNESSE® COLLEGE, { 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 25th, 1879. } 

Your favor has been received, also the Worces- 
ter. It is just the book that every teacher 
and scholar ought to have. It fully meets my 
approval, and I have shown it to several who 
intend securing one. I shall take pleasure in di- 
recting others to you to secure this valuable 

treasure. J. W. E. BOWENS. 


MONONGAHELA CiTY, PENN., March 3d, 1879. 
Dictionary came all right. Those who saw 
it tried to persuade me to keep it and part with 
Webster’s, which I have been using in my 
school. I expect to send a new club in a few 
days, and obtain another Dictionary for a friend. 
R. A. BLANKENBUEHLER. 


Curcaao, ILx., Feb. 28th, 1879. 

I am in receipt of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
and am delighted with same and shall consider 
it a great addition to my library. Many thanks 
for your very generous premium. 

E. T. CUSHING. 


Newport, TENN., Feb. 26th, 1879. 
Received in due time your premium, Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, given for three 
years’ subscription to Tus INDEPENDENT, at 
$9.00, and find it fully up to my expectations. 
WM. A. H. HAMPTON. 
East Hampton, Conn., Feb. 28th, 1879. 
The premium “ Unabridged” received, for 
which accept thanks. We have taken THE 
INDEPENDENT since its first publication and 
consider it invaluable. Mrs. PHILO BEVIN. 





BEeL_e Center, LoGan Co., O., Feb. 26th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday. I find 
superior even to anything I could have reasor 
ably expected, in binding, paper, and print. ‘t 

is superb. M. D. WILLSON. 


REV. JOSEPH Coork’s NEW BOoFsS, 
ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoseraH Cooxk’s six remerkable volumes, entitled ‘ BioLoay,’’ ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘‘ORTHODOXY,”’ ‘‘ CONSCIENOE,’’ ‘‘ HEREDITY 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


B 


” and ‘‘MARRIAGE,”’ embody, in a revised and 
oston. 


(Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to ee ae a to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THz INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and any two volumes, postpa: 
i 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 
e can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage _ together with any one volume, handsomely 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 


Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
.00 for three years in advance. 
. Old Curiosity Tp 
8. Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 


.50 for THE 
, and Reprinted Pieces. 


Look at this offer! 


530 pages. 


Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 


und in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
356 pages. 


576 pages. 





pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 


5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages, 
506 pages. 


of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


582 rn e8. 
| 10, Barnaby Rudge, an Times. 570 
560 pages. 


15. The ag 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 


ete 


gr TAKE YOUR CHOICE. my 


Any one of the Magnificent @ Steel Engravings, -! by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 

PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large! Btec Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “(CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as ft does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘“ Ex-President U.8.GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel ng By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel rons Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and ts 
together one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
__ this really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDEN’) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
¥VERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD. who sends us $3.00 for one Ft subscription, in advance. ; 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s merge 4 excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$5.0 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card, 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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farm and Gnedien, 


The Agricultural Edtter wilh be glad to recsive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those af our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


ENSILAGE. 

In answer to the letters of séveral of our sub- 
scribers inquiring the meaning of the word 
ensilage we have to say: The word is a new one, 
and is derived from the French s&o, a pit— 
en-silage, putting in pits. It begun to be used 
in France when the first experiments were 
made for preserving maize and other green 
fodder by this process. 

RR 


HALF- HARDY ANNUALS. 


HALP-HARDY annuals are such as require 
starting under glass to get large plants before 
the weather gets warm enough to plant them 
out of doors, so that their full beauty may be 
seen before they are destroyed by the early fall 
frosts. There are also some kinds which are 
hardy enough for growing from seeds sown 
into the places where they are to remain during 
summer; but being of so slow growth that, to 
hasten their flowering season, it is advisable to 
start early in the season, and then plant into 
the garden for flowering. A hot-bed is the best 
place for starting seeds in; but where only a 
few are wanted and the means are limited for 
having a hot-bed, they may be sown in a pot or 
box and placed ina warm window. Some who 
use hot-beds sow the seeds into the soil placed 
on the surface of the manure; but I prefer 
sowing them in boxes, as I think they vegetate 
sooner and are less liable to damp off than 
when sown right into the soil. Use shallow 
boxes, about 214 inches deep and just large 
enough to conveniently handle. For soil a 
sandy loam and well-decayed leaf-mold is the 
most suitable. Upon no consideration bury the 
seeds deep, especially small ones—such as cox- 
combs and lobelia; and before sowing such 
small seeds give the soil a good watering, for, 
unless carefully done after sowing, they are apt 
to be wavhed to one end of the box, and some 
of them get too deeply covered, and, therefore, 
destroyed. Generally one good watering before 
the seeds are sown will be suflicient until they 
vegetate, if a piece of board or glass is put over 
the box to prevent evaporation. Do not, how- 
ever, keep the board on the box close after 
they have vegetated, as they will grow weakly 
if kept too dark. Also guard against the sun 
shining too brightly upon them. 

Previous to planting all kinds of plants out 
of doors which have been started under glass, 
they should be well hardened-off by full ex- 
posure day and sight for sometime. A good 
many plants are destroyed by being planted 
into the open ground without being sufficiently 
hardened after coming out of the warm, moist 
temperature in which they were started. 

Batsams.—The seeds of balsams should be 
sown about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and kept warm, as they are very tender, 
After they have made their second leaves, trans- 
plant them into other boxes, or pots,if wanted 
for decorating the greenhouse, for which they 
are very suitable, and, if supplied with plenty 
of moisture apd good rich sofi, make beautiful 
specimens. If for out-door ornament, do not 
set out until the ground gets warm and all 
danger of frost is past, and give good rich soil, 
and their free-blooming and delicate flowers 
will amply repay good culture, The variety 
called Solferino is finely stripe@ with lilac and 
scarlet on a white ground. The camellta- 
flowered kinds, both tall and dwarf, are of dif- 
ferent colors, perfectly double, and for gen- 
eral purposes are the best in cultivation. 

CrLosia.—For pot culture, as well as for 

planting out-doors, the feathery celosia and the 
crested or cockscomb are magnificent plants, 
The seeds being very small, care should be taken 
in sowing them, that they are not too deeply 
buried or watered too much when the plants 
are small, as they are apt to damp off. As 
soon as large enough to handle, transplant 
them into other pots. Keep shaded for a few 
days and give air when convenient, to prevent 
damping. They require a light, rich soil to in- 
sure a quick growth; and, although impatient 
in a stagnant soil, they require an abundance 
of water. I think Celosia superba plumosa is one 
of the most graceful varieties in cultivation. 
I first saw it in a collection of James Vick’s, 
and was struck with the graceful habit and 
bright color which it possessed. It is equally 
eMapted for out-door and pot culture, being 
suitable for cutting for bouquets, either mixed 
with other flowers or in a vase alone. C. cristata 
fs the cockscomb, of which there are several 
varieties, some of which are tall, some dwarf, 
and of bright crimson, yellow, violet, and 
variegated colors. These dwarf kinds make 
excellent edges for beds. 

EUPHORBIA MARGINATA.—This is a beautiful 
leafed, half-hardy annual, very showy for the 
herbaceous border, or edging a bed containing 
large growing plants, such ascannas. It grows 
ebout two feet high.—M. Miron, in “ Oulttea- 
ter and Country Gentleman.” 


CULTURE OF _THE OA Y. 


I mavebeen thinking the that an on the 
callas might be beneficial to some of the 
many readers of your valuable and interesting 
paper. Although many have written on the 
same subject, I wish to give you my treatment 
of and success with them. The calla should 
be in every collection of winter-blooming 
plants, both for the home and the greenhoyse. 
I admit that the flower has no perfume ; but the 
pure white spathe, as it stands up so grand 
among the bright green foliage, is beautiful to 
look upon and is admired by all lovers of 
flowers. It is not like many other kinds of 
flowers, which look well for a short time and 
then are done blooming for the season. The 
flower of the calla will last for a long time, if it 
is properly attended to. 

Having had quite an experience in growing 

the calla, and meeting with good success, I will 
give my way of culture. I let my plants bloom 
until] May in the greenhouse. Then they are put 
under the stage, in a shady and dry place, each 
pot laid upon its side and left in that position 
during the summer ; a8 they will live without 
avy water during the time they are having a 
rest, which I think is best after blooming all 
winter. But if you should want a few flowers 
during the summer, you can leave a half-dozen 
plants for that purpose. Set them ina rather 
shady place and give plenty of water, and you 
will find that the calla will bloom in summer, as 
well as in winter. The plants are left in their 
position in the greenhouse unti] August. Then 
they are taken out of the pots, and the old earth 
shaken from the roots, and divided, if they are 
too thick ; and then repotted in fresh soil. Thor- 
oughly scrub the pots, inside and out, before 
repotting them. The kind of soil that I use is 
well-rotted manure from hot-beds and good 
garden soil, with some sand, to make the soil 
alittle loose. It should be run through a sieve 
and well mixed together, equal parts of each. 
The size of pots depends altogether whether 
you want large flowers or small. I find the 
larger the pot the larger flowers I have ; but if 
you want small callas, use smaller pots. I 
read a short article a few days ago on the calla, 
which stated that if you wanted to have plenty 
of flowers you must have them in small pots 
and in poor soil. I cannot agree with the 
writer on the small pot and poor soil question ; 
for, judging from what I have seen of the calla, 
I think they want good soil and plenty of room 
in the pots. 
Through the winter I water my plants every 
day, never letting the soil get dry in the pots. 
They require a great deal of water, and once a 
week I give them manure-water, which can 
easily be made by taking an old barrel and put 
in it about a bushel of cow droppings; then fill 
it full of water and stir it up when you want 
to use. Do not be afraid that it will hurt 
them. I have used it too often not to know. 
You will find that you will have some fine 
flowers, that will pay you for your trouble. I 
saw some plants last spring that were in 18-inch 
pots, and they had from six to ten flower-stalks 
on each plant. So I think that shows that large 
pots will not hurt them. I have been told that 
a good way to make the calla bloom is to set 
the pot into hot water and steam the roots. I 
have never tried it, and do not think I shall. I 
have all the blooms I want without such treat- 
ment. The callas should be keptin a warm 
place and have plenty of light and sun ; and if 
so treated they will yield plenty of bloom, to 
cheer you and your friends through the long 
winter months.—J. F. T., in “ Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman.” 


RAISING EARLY CHICKENS. 


WHERE’ every convenience is at hand and 
young birds can be protected from the inclem- 
encies of the weather, it is desirable to have 
them out of the shell as early in the season as 
possible. Much depends, however, on the lo- 
cality and climate. No one, of course, would 
for a moment think of setting eggs in a zero 
atmosphere. We cannot make hot-house plants 
of our poultry and keep them in a thriving con- 
dition. They must, sooner or later, battle with 
the outside air. With adult birds it is different. 
They have come to maturity before entering on 
the cold season ; but young and growing things 
require free air and fresh carth. The earlier we 
can have our chickens, and have them do well, 
the better. The early chickens do the best; 
have the greatest freedom from disease; mature 
early and make finer, larger birds; and the 
trifle more it costs to rear them is more than 
made up in extra fineness and the harvest of fall 
eggs. Ona farm it ig highly advantageous and 
much to be recommended. The March and 
April chicks are out of the way before the rush 
of farm-work commences. in our latitude, 
which is about 414° north, it is seldom prudent 
to get the chicks out of the shell much before 
the middle or last of April, unless the season be 
remarkably forward. Sooner than that, espe- 
cially if the season be backward and inclement, 
the birds get a check at first, from which they 











never recover. In April, the middlé of each 
day will give the chickens severa) hours’ run 


‘and scratohing in the. open atr, which is ‘eqnal 
‘to both food end drink. 

There can always be éelected sunny places 
about the buildings, where the rays of the sun 
beat down genially and the chicks may bask at 
leisure and enjoy the freedom of the bracing 
outside atmosphere, without receiving a chill 
therefrom. The sunshine is the light and life 
of growing things, and all birds require and en- 
joy it. The birds may be hatched and even 
reared in an artificial heat; but they seldom 
prove profitable. There is too muuch expense 
attached, where there is a large number, and it 
is hard to habituate them to the outside at- 
mosphere. As hot-house and window-plants 
suffer from the freedom of the breeze and the 
unveiled eye of the sun, just so the tender, 
housed-up chicks. We increase and invigorate 
and strengthen the blood, and our creatures 
thrive ; and the sun is a powerful elixir, as also 
is the fresh, pure air. 

In latitudes where February answers to our 
April, then the former is the month. We must 
accommodate ourselves to the seasons and the 
climate in which we dwell. No advice or hints 
can be given that would benefit another unless 
@ general knowledge of the convenience and 
means at hand be given, as well as the breed 
which is kept. Some breeds mature earlier than 
others, and it is not necessary to set them 6o 
early; but we can give the advantage of the 
warmer portion of the season. Some breeds 
are hardier than others and require a longer 
period to mature. This is the case with the 
Asiatics. They are more hardy than the Euro- 
pean varieties, particularly those from the 
south of Europe. As a general thing, Brahmas 
do better when hatched early in the season. 
They are less Hable to disease, and will with- 
stand a considerable amount of cold and ex- 
posure without injury. Allowance must be 
made, however, for location and the difference 
in seasons.—C. B., in “‘ Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman,” 

ee 


COOKED FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


THE practice of furnishing at least one meal of 
cooked grain and vegetables to fowls daily is 
now much more generally in vogue in this coun- 
try among fanciers and breeders than it former- 
ly was. This method we have continually ad- 
vised in the Poultry World columns for years. 

If this plan has not been customary through- 
out the year, as a rule, with any of our readers, 
then we especially commend it at the present 
season, and through the winter and spring 
months, as the very best that can be devised. 

It matters not whether we keep fowl stock for 
marketing, for breeding, or for fancy sales; this 
is by far the better system for adoption in feed- 
ing any number of fowls. It is more econom- 
ical than the old plan of feeding wholly upon 
raw grains. It serves to keep the birds in far 
better condition. It tends to make them more 
thrifty and assists in increasing their steady 
growth to afford them a portion of their daily 
feed boiled or steamed. 

Such food is more nourishing and is more 
easily digested ; it is more palatable and de- 
sirable to the birds ; and in every way we deem 
this the better mode, as we have frequently 
stated in these pages. 

itis best, and usually most convenient to the 
poulterer, to furnish this meal in the morning. 
If fed warm—during the frigid months, from 
December to April—it will be still more accept- 
able to the fowls. And a good full breakfast, 
hot and fresh, will be quite as well appreciated 
in the well-ordered hennery as it is at our own 
table by ourselves. By all means, then, let your 

fowls enjoy one cooked meal every day in winter 


time.—Foultry World. 


I 
CULTIVATION OF LETTUCE. 


LETTUCE is one of the few vegetables that 
one might have the whole year, and we think 
it is eaten with a better relish in the winter and 
early spring than at any othertime. The system 
seems then to demand variety and change— 
when the cold is relaxing, the days lengthening, 
and the warmth increasing. Every family that 
has a -fine little garden-spot can enjoy the 
luxury with very little trouble. All that is 
necessary is to build a frame of coarse boards, 
cover it with a closely-fitting glass sash, and 
place it in a sunny spot, somewhat protected. 
In this plant the lettuce sets about six inches 
apart, in good ground, and keep them properly 
watered. They will grow all winter, and in the 
early spring will form beautiful large heads, to 
encourage the appetite and grace the table. 
The earlier in the autumn this operation is 
begun the better. 

The Brown Dutch and Hammersmith Hardy 
Green are the best varieties for winter use. The 
seeds should be sown in September, and are so 
hardy that if planted in a sheltered situation 
and protected by a loose covering of straw and 
evergreen boughs they will stand the winter 
well. If transplanted in a cold frame, as 
suggested above, they will do better and pro- 








duce more tender, delicate, and larger heads.— 
American Garden, 
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ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 
876 Broadway, New York, 
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VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
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Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


Moore's New $66 Prize Grape 


NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 
ALSO SMALL FRUITS AND 


NEW CROSS- BRED ASPARAGUS. 
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TREES FOR THE MILLION. 


Ornamental, comprising everything suited to this 
climate. 


Particular attention called to our large and elegant 
assortment of Elms and Maples for the Street atid Lawn. 


Also Hambletonian and Clydesdale Horses and Hol- 
stein Cattle, all of the most perfect breeding. 


Send for a Catalogue, stating what you want. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 0, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL 








AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 
SCOOPS AND SPADES, 


(made without Welds or Rivets), 
HOES, 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
AND 
Agricultaral Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 

57 Reade Street. 

ese STAMP } FOR ios tau STRATED Catalogue. 
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STRAWBERRY: 
E. P. ROE wens, Graporinen nnd al the 


other Small Fruit Plants. His Family List of Small 
Fruit Plants is the most Lberal offer of the season. 
All having country homes should secure it promptly. 
$15 worth of Plants, 25 Varieties, for $5. 


Descriptive Catalogues free. Address E. P. RO: 
Cornwall-on-Hudso’ on, N.Y. - 
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VARNISH AND PAINT WORKS. 
COMSTOCK BROS. & Co., 
Utica, New York. 
READY-MIXED VARNISH PAINTS. 
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All kinds of SEEDS for the Farm and Garden, of 
the vcr, best in quality and strain. Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK 8S PLATT, Seed Grower, 
$96 and 898 State St., New Haven, Conn. 


New Fodder Plants. 


Fear Millet. 


FOR 











SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 


1 Ib. Seed in th 
taal paetpali . * 
; gl per Ib. 


oo GyPtiat an eae Hrown Dhioura, 15 Bad per pkt.; 


a Thies es pt yptian Corn Ab cta. per pkt.; 75 cts. per Ib. 
These and many others are described in my list of 
— for Farmers. Sent free by mailito all who 
apply 
WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 


125 Chambers St., New York. _ 


ANEW LETTUCE, 


“EUREKA.” 


A new variety of our own production, which we 
offer for the first time to the public, and can confident! 
say itis the best Lettuce for family use ever introduced, 
Possessing more y° od qualit.es than any variety we 
have evertried. ‘The entire stock of this valuable in 
troduction is in our hands, Give it a trial. Price, 
23 cts. per packet. or 5 packets for $1. 

Address, CROSMAN BRO’S, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. N.—Our Seed Catalogue sent free on application. 


"TEST IS BETTER THAN Es" |\Y 
Private Families. #!! applicants. 
THE 


SE EDS Garden Manual, full of 
jhints to lovers of flowers, 
J. B. ROOT, Seed homed 


valuable articles on grow 
Grown ior ‘with Price lst, sent free to 
Roc ‘KFORD, ILL. 
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Harrison's Mills, Newly Improved. 
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EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 
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ADAMANT PLOWS 


are the only PLOWS made that contain all the modern 
improvements viz., Central Draft, Hard Metal, Self 
Sharpening Slip-Shares. We make them all sizes and 
both Wood and Iron Beams. For all land, however 
sticky, that contains some grit, they are more profit 
able for a farmer to use than either steel or soft cast 
fron. 

Circulars sent free, with description of many excel 
lent implements. 


The New York Plow Co., 


55 BEEKMAN STREET. 


{7 The Ensilage of Maize and Green Fodder 
Crops, translated from the French, J. B. Brown, 
with American Experiences. Cloth, $1.00, postage 
paid. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON |* 













Sue Ss BQ EE — 


received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878, Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 

By ether with ¢ specialty of Platform pe Ww 


our facilities for manufac’ oe an anc 
years’ experience in the business, are 


kind in the ‘work. Ad 


| Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g ci 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 

successful use has shown it to be of Ct snerT, High- 

ene Quality. Frice y and stand- 
or further 


yet. 

PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston; PHELPS V Wind. 
sor, Conn.; SHARP on ARPENTE 56 South 
Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 
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MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fcrtilizer professedly contain pent 
the soil ~ nts 1ound in each crop. Prof. 
Atwater, the Connecticut cultural Station, 
analyzed aix of our different ro izers, and found in 
every case, as We ‘otage of tained 
oe 





MATFIELD ¥E TILIZER CO, 
pane St., Boston, 


EMPIRE FARM FORGES # 












aeving 1. Labor, Cleanliness, 


Durability, jan Fk NG Canton, Mass. 


THE SYRACUSE 


MILLE) PLOW. 











WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 


CANFIELD, OnI0, September 10th, 1878. 
Gentlemen:—I took two of the Syracuse Chilled 
| Plows on trial, this fall, and find them all you recom 
mend them to be. MARTIN NEFF. 


Mr. Jackson, Pa., November 20th, 1978. 
Gents :--I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, and 
am fully satisfied that it does better work and in 
every respect surpasses any Plow that I have ever 
used. Yours truly, JORN R. HAYES. 


Muna, N. Y., September, 1878. 
I recommend farmers to try one of your Plows 
before purchasing elsewhere. I am using one, and 
consider it the best Plow I ever used. D. P. HORTON. 


Panama, N. Y., May, 1878. 
I have bought and used one of your Plows, and I 
consider it in all respects the best Plow I ever used, 
LOREN B. SESSIONS. 


WHEATFIELD, Micu., June 2ist, 1878. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow is the best Plow to hold 
and run steady in the market. I think of getting 
another soon, as T need another Plow, In preference to 
any other kind. WM. BYERS, 


, Onto, I ber 7th, 1878. 
Dear Sir;—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
brought of you, and am satisfied it does better work, 
and in every way surpasses any Plow I have ever used. 

WENDEL KROEHLE. 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., October, 1878. 


suita me. It cleans the west bo -¥4 al 
It is just the thing. 





Your Plow 
lever used. 
Hupson, Onto, December 21st, 1878. 


Dear Sir :—I have used a Syracuse Chilled Plow 
bought of you last summer, and am satisfied that it 
runs easier, cleans better, and does the best work of 
ony Plow Ihave ever used. My men i, re a 


BRoADALBIN, N. Y., July 27th, 1878. 


s:—I have used your Plow, and consider it the 








Gent: 
best in’ the market. I would not sell the one I have for 
$100, if I could not obtain another -~ it. 
RB. OHAPMAN, 


ADDRESS 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





Glark’s Patent Root-Catier 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANUM, COMY 
WAREHOUSE, 

88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
| Ground aan Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


TER BROTHERS 
New Vork Office 159 Font Street. 
| «tory, Newar'! 


| EZ Do pn poe Dealers are ovine to send for 





gud TOOL, ei BEST, LE CHEAPEST. 
se. Send 8 cents for circular 
to to EMPIRE FORGE Co., COHOES, N.Y. 





Address 


Columbus Nursery, 


1 (f Roses Mailed Free for SL. 


scsihcin:seccstanen ied Tabbed cont catty ty Bkgwes o mail, any 
distance, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 






COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
































MEDDLETOWY PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers ~<a 


FOR SIX DOL LARS 


we will send, by mail, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Uniaund: , Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Wamsutta. Fine, } pure linen bosoms, 3 ply, in 
two styles. Finished tor collar-stud, bosom | for 
screw-stud. Ouffs or Bands. Give size of Collar, 
Length of Sleeve. "ven: easure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also directions how 3 finish Bosom, Neck-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 


McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 


Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn, 
Mention is pape r. 


GRIESTS MECHANICAL PE PEN 


AND DUPLICATING PR 
ee a 22,5. 000 COPIES 








Unlimited advertisement at a nominal cost. Auto- 
raphic Letters, Circulars, Price Lists, etc, Every bus 
foe 38 or professional man should have this process. 
We also manufacture Singer Sewing ny: which 


are in many respects superior to any. ents wanted 
in every county for the introduction aa sale of our 
ds. ‘Paying rrelcreens to the right party. Liberal 
discounts. Send for circulars, samples, pesos, | and full 


partianlars. Be & prompt, or you may miss ‘olden 
opportunity. iress GRIEST M NUFACT RING 
CO., 56 and 88 Marke t Street, Chicago, i. 
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“REC'D MEDAL AT US. INT 


TuHrsk RAZORS are esteemed in Europe as the 
best cutters made in the WORLD, The testimony that 
comes t6 Bs in regard to them is that ‘in cutting qua) 

there any razors at all that can stand 
a a with these made by Johan Engstr6m.” 

All blades are of the same quality and workman 

ship 

Wine “y are made of the best steel attainable ; hard 
ened and tempered by a secret chemical process 
which renders it impossible for any razor not to be of 
the best c utting quality. 

‘They will be found to shave any beards growing on 
the human face.’ 


The experience of the thousands in the United States 
who have used these Swedish Razors during the past 
year fully verifies the excellence claimed for them 
above. 

Sold and warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Agents also for LLOYD'S EUXESIS FOR SHAVING, 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Manufacturers, Agents, and Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in American and Foreign Cutlery. 


mt = __ 


THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 

Itis novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does 
not break the hair ; does not oy out. Mailed, 1 smell 
10 cents: 3 pair, 25 cents. S siegn 
Agents wanted. WELLS wat CTURING CO 


Sudbury ! Street, Boston, Mass. 


905 Hight Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec, 17, 1878. 
I fhink your remedy for Catarrh “One of the 
gee eatest discoveries 6? the age.” Before usin 
e NORWEGIAN BALM. wife suffered untolc 
misery for years. We sought medical aid, far 
and near, but to no effect. Our r ular Physic- 
ian, distinguished for his knowl skill and 
honest A , pronounced the disease incur able ; that 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,—and that death would be the result at no 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your Norweo1an Baum she found immediate 
relief; the extremely offensive odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered so many 
years entirely disappeared within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the BALM. aoe 
having used only one bottle, if not full: 
she feels wellon the way. 6, ¢. 8U Van 
Produce and Commission Merchant, 
155 Chambers Street, New York. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
Quart Bottle, $1.00, pnfiiciont for Two Months’ 
use.) Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents. 

Ask Your Druggist for it, orsend for Circular to 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’ Few 6 Money %. 8; 4 
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SPENCERIAN tens. 


sk your Stationer e 
pencerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
NEW YOuK. 


T b E L vie i. A Semple ots 2§ Come. 
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WEVA CERCE 28 MORASS | 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


“300 CHURCHES 


In and About Philadelphia 


HAVE THE 


Burdett Organ. 


| ve 
Pr § 


Fac 


s“ONVId ANY JO 4WSGd AHL, 





‘* MATCHLESS” IS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


ADDRESS 


Burdett Organ Company 


(LIMITED), 


ERIE, PA. 


I Sore rey COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX IJK. 


The most important and valuable improvement ever 
mate | in the construction of carriages. No pleasure 


can produce the 5 same results. 
ride over rough 


roved and used by } ne carriage builders in 
all {2eices of the country a my Europe. 


Axles and Wheels. 


The atten, fully troned wae the cushioned boxes, cor 
rectly Tana ae tted ready for use, can be obtained of 





the tere ae wheel manufacturers, 


§, N. BROWN &(0., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Flaven, Conn., 


who pare 5 special facilities for A 4 the work per- 
fectly and at the least possible e: 
Send for Circulars and rrestimoutals. 


TRE RUBBER-CUSHIONGD AXLE C0, 
Broadway and 43d St. (Long Aere), N. Y. 
Mill Sines and Corn Mills, | +» 
We make Durr sa ae, Wigamog Peber | Ei 








5%: o-oo & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 











HEALTH, arias es 


ARE PROMOIED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 


Estimates for heating Pub- 
lic or Private Buildings ia 
any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


BARSTOW STOVE C0., 


Providence, 8. L. 58 Ustton Street, Boston ; 
280° of Panaces New York 
Manufacturers anges, Btoves, etc., 
ada ‘0 all mos pop goods ever 
pe nen a “tor quality ys nish the hoknowledged 
lard for more than thisty years. 
teen itor Illustrated 4 Ureular. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWLNG MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis 
fying Mm the market, It 
has a very large shut 
tle, makes the lock 
stitch, is simple incon 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless, It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
direct competition 
with the WHITE 
Agents Wanted. 
Apply for terms to 
White Sewing Ma- 
hine Co., Cleve- 
and, . 


‘Umpire Measuring Jar. 


An indispensable By og in every 
kitehen and in 
Flour, 


ing 
te., and lac mi Sagar ‘th 
} nt, and duid ounc : as, er 


MPLES sent by express on receipt 
ye $0 cents; or oF mail, postpaid, on 
‘ents 













THE BLANCHARD 











BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


very quart contains the Ms gh ye a 

ities ino after] wheat, in waund Sore qnaes ne 

without fermentation (thus retai ning vthie ma 

vitalized condition), will relieve all debility 4 “— 

Nefvene System and Digest ve © Rreane- Rin- 
ttle sent by , em on recet ~ y 


Min We 
Dr. ROSERT. GUERNSEY, is t 28d St., Few gowt; 


Dr. J. ROBIE W St., New York ; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH Ieving , New York ; 
Prof. C. 8, LOZIER, 234 West 14t as en York ; 
and one. Circulars sent free, Druggists 


Blanchard Food Cure “Company, 
27 UNION SQUARE, New York. _ 

H sm" 

Every Man<ypS2 Progen: 


For business, pleasure, young or old 
His OWN Catalogue oT Pree, Type, E Etc. 


PRINTER ! ts ore een, Cons 










HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 
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a | 3 kee was awe th = 


ye KLOCR 
COD. 


q 
up in ae roger or “Sound bosea ah ly put 


“GEO. P. TRIGG & OO., 





os Codi Shae Gatien’ reka- 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





FOR THE SKIN 


AS A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION, IAS 
NO EQUAL. IT 18 DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
COOLING AND SOOTHING PROPERTIES, RE- 
MOVING TAN, SUNBURN, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS AND ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN, ETC.; 
CURING CHAPPED HANDS, AND ALLAYING 
THE IRRITATION CAUSED BY THE BITES 
OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER. ANNOYING 1N- 
SECTS, 


A SITUATION ABA avg i Kon 
cos 
esville, 0. 





the young man or woman who 
to mon hs’ time in obtaining 
Adc aress, with stamp, Sorate OS ‘8 COLLEGE, Pain 


Paint Your Houses 





Mined, ready for siictson. ‘Guetta 8 “Rrenitect 


and Builder, writes : "1 “The Paint ist 

best I have ever ny exp of over * 
years, and T cannot tase Tt aoe ly’) Sample 
Cards, showing handsom arule for esti 


mating the quantity of Paint ty for any surface, 
sent free, by addressing 


Vational Mixed Paint Co., 


OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


|W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


eeETOW N, 

e ses: 85 

Ra oa 
pO 5 mg or 


n hn and 
oy Pourbs, Yard 
8, Street Washers. 





Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1888. 


1867; Vienna, 
1878; and ec 
bition, 18%. 
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. Can be used with or 


It is nourishing and 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest atithority the world 
over, Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, 85c.; 65c.; $1.25; and $1.75. 
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Sole Propnietors, 182 Duane St., New York. 
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